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Abstract 


The Mach micro kernel allows many operating system functions such as file systems, network 
protocols, TTY managers and process managers to be implemented as user level servers. Application 
programmers can write their own operating system servers suitable for their own applications. Mach, 
however, does not provide the mechanisms for building the servers which ensure predictable services. 
Therefore, if real-time applications which have rigid timing constraints access the servers, they will 
fail to meet deadlines. 

Real-Time Mach provides a set of mechanisms and policies for implementing real-time servers 
which provide predictable services. In this paper, we present a model for real-time servers for pro- 
viding predictable services, system supports for implementing the model, and the evaluation of the 
implementation. We also describe the experiments with building operating system servers based on 
the model in Real-Time Mach. 


1 Introduction 


The micro kernel based operating system architecture is widely recognized as a promising approach 
for providing better modularity and extensibility. A micro kernel provides basic resource management 
functions such as processor scheduling, memory object management, IPC facilities, and low-level I/O 
support. Traditional functions of operating systems such as file services and network services are all 
implemented in server tasks which run as user-level application programs(2]. 

Traditional operating system technologies focus on providing virtually infinite resources to users. The 
technologies are based on round-robin policy for CPU scheduling, FIFO queueing for managing blocked 
activities and message queueing, and LRU policy for memory replacement(17]. The technologies assume 
that the total working sets of tasks do not exceed the amount of physical resources. If the total resources 
required by applications exceed the amount of physical resources, the behavior of a system becomes 
unstable and the response time becomes tremendously slower. Current trends for extending operating 
system technologies toward multimedia applications require much bigger bandwidth and rigid timing 
constraints. Under traditional technologies, we cannot predict and analyze the timing behaviors of the 
applications. Future operating systems need to control the traffic generated by such high bandwidth 
applications and sophisticated technologies for controlling physical resources such as prioritized resource 


1 This research was supported in part by the U.S. NRaD under contract number N66001-87-C-0155, by 
the Office of Naval Research under contract number N00014-84-K-0734, by the Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, ARPA Order No. 7330 under contract number MDA72-90-C-0035, and by the Federal 
Systems Division of IBM Corporation under University Agreement YA-278067. The views and conclusions 
contained in this document are those of the authors and should not be interpreted as representing offi- 
cial policies, either expressed or implied, of NRaD, ONR, DARPA, IBM, Northrop, Bellcore, or the U.S. 
Government. 
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scheduling and admission controls(3] will become more important. We believe that incorporating real-time 
technologies into general operating systems is a first step toward the goal. 

The advantage of using a micro kernel for real-time applications is that the preemptability of the 
kernel is better, the size of the kernel becomes much smaller, and the addition and the removal of 
servers is easier(1]. An embedded real-time system might remove a file system module if it is not used in 
applications where as multimedia applications might require full Unix functionalities. 

However, such a micro kernel alone cannot provide a predictable real-time computing environment 
due to many unpredictable delays caused by unbounded priority inversion[20]. Traditional real-time oper- 
ating systems support fixed priority scheduling, fast interrupt handling, and preemptable kernels. These 
facilities are important for building predictable real-time systems, but predictability and analyzability 
cannot be achieved by them alone. 

Real-Time Mach[20, 21] provides a real-time thread package for periodic activities and ITDS scheduler 
for ensuring its timing constraints. They make it very easy to write applications with timing constraints. 
Mach provides MIG and C-Threads for building operating system servers([12], but they do not enable us 
to write predictable servers, since the scheduling policy and the locking protocol do not support real- 
time applications. In the servers using the Mach facilities, the highest priority request must wait for the 
completion of all existing requests, since incoming requests are enqueued in FCFS order. It makes very 
difficult to bound the worst case blocking time. Real-time applications need to access operating system 
servers for accessing files, creating new processes and communicating with other machines. If they are 
not provided, application programmers must write them from a scratch for themselves. 

In this paper, we propose a real-time server model and system support for implementing the model 
in Real-Time Mach. We focus only on the structuring aspect of real-time servers. Other aspects such as 
the detailed algorithms of the priority management are discussed in another paper[11]. 

We also discuss the experiences with building two servers based on the real-time server model in Real- 
Time Mach. The first server is Real-Time Server(RTS) which supports a process manager, a memory 
based file system, a device manager, and a simple command interpreter. The second server is the Network 
Protocol Server(NPS) which implements network protocols such as UDP/IP. We created two versions of 
these servers; one using C-Threads and the original Mach IPC and the other using the real-time thread 
package and Real-Time IPC, to compare real-time servers with traditional servers. 

The remainder of this paper is structured as follows. In section 2, we present the overview of kernel 
extensions and computational environments for Real-Time Mach. In section 3, we identify the problems 
in traditional servers and propose a real-time server model. Section 4 describes the implementation of 
the system supports for real-time servers. We also show the structures of RTS and NPS. In section 5, we 
describe the basic costs of the kernel primitives and the performance of RTS and NPS. Section 6 presents 
related work, and we summarize the paper in section 7. 


2 Real-Time Mach Overview 


Real-Time Mach(20, 21] provides functionalities for distributed real-time computing. In this section, we 
describe an overview of these functionalities. 


2.1 Kernel Extensions 


Real-Time Mach kernel has been developed at CMU to provide a common distributed real-time computing 
environment. Real-Time Mach is an extension of the Mach kernel and has the following five characteristics 
over the original Mach kernel. 


e Real-Time Thread Model. 
e Real-Time Scheduling. 


e Clock and Timer. 
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e Real-Time Synchronization. 


e Real-Time IPC. 


The major feature of Real-Time Mach is predictable resource management whichenables us to analyze 
behavior before executing applications. The resources for time critical threads are eager-evaluated. Every 
object provided by the kernel such as a thread, a memory and a port has attributes which reflect the 
requirements of applications. 

In Real-Time Mach, a thread is defined for a real-time or non-real-time activity. For a real-time 
thread, additional timing attributes must be defined by a timing attribute descriptor. A real-time thread 
is classified as a periodic or an aperiodic thread, and each class of threads is defined as a soft or hard 
real-time. 

The real-time scheduler in Real-Time Mach allows a system designer to predict whether the given 
task set can meet its deadlines or not. For soft real-time activities, the designer may predict whether 
the worst case response times meet the timing requirements or not. We adopted a capacity preservation 
scheme to cope with both hard and soft real-time activities. By capacity preservation, we mean that we 
divide the necessary processor cycles between the two types. Under a transient overload condition, the 
scheduler uses threads’ importance value to decide which thread should complete its computation and 
which should be aborted or canceled. 

A clock provides the abstraction of physical clocks which measure the passage of time. Clock allows 
the kernel to export high resolution timing hardware to users, which are important for the measure- 
ment of performance, the calculation of CPU usage, and fine-grained timestamping. A timer provides a 
synchronization action when its expiration time is reached. 

Traditional synchronization primitives use FIFO ordering for queueing threads which wait for entering 
a critical region since FIO ordering can avoid starvation. In a real-time computing environment, however, 
FIFO ordering often causes a priority inversion problem[16]. Real-time operating systems should support 
various synchronization policies based on the queueing order for waiting threads ane the preemptability 
of running threads in a critical region. 

IPC is heavily used in a micro kernel environment. A predictable IPC is important for building 
modular and manageable systems. Real-Time IPC can control the receiver of a message and the priorities 
between programs. When creating a new port, we can specify a port attribute to select IPC policies. 

More detailed information is included in (20, 21, 14]. 


2.2 Computational Environment 


Real-Time Mach provides two computational environments for real-time applications(Figure 1). The first 
computational environment is Unix. Unix environment enables application programmers to compile, test, 
and debug using Unix tools such as cc, make and gdb without rebooting machines. The environment is 
appropriate for debugging jogical aspects of programs and makes the speed of developing programs very 
fast. However, the Unix server in Mach (UX server) is written using C-Threads and Mach IPC. Because 
they do not provide bounded response time, applications cannot use Unix functionalities such as files and 
sockets for the actual execution. 

Real-time applications need high level functionalities such as files, TTY, processes, networks and 
command interpreters. We provide RTS and NPS for the purpose. RTS is a run-time environment for 
real-time applications on Real-Time Mach. Since RTS is implemented as a real-time server, the response 
time can be bounded. RTS offers process management, file management and TTY management like Unix, 
but it has several characteristics different from the Unix environment. RTS includes a simple Unix like 
command interpreter which runs as a thread in RTS. It saves physical resources and makes the command 
interpreter to run without file systems supporting persistent files. File systems in RTS provide a memory 
based file system and a read-only file system for reading Unix files from disks. 

Real-Time applications may require a more powerful environment than the basic RTS environment. 
RTS provides the mechanism for extending the basic functionalities. Its application interface enables us 
to create a more sophisticated command interpreter which is running as a separate process. RTS also 
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Figure 1: RT-Mach Environment 


provides external file interface which can mount file servers running as separate processes. For example, 
UFS server which is a user level implementation of the Unix file system provides the read/write access 
of Unix files on disks. 

NPS is a network server which is running on RTS. NPS enables applications to communicate with 
other applications on different machines. NPS consists of several layers which are separated by clean 
interfaces. It makes it easy to incorporate and experiment with a new protocol, even though the current 
version of NPS supports only UDP/IP protocol. Since NPS is also implemented as a real-time server, 
requesting to NPS does not cause unbounded priority inversion. 

Because RTS and NPS are implemented as different servers, applications can select whether they use 
only RTS or both RTS and NPS. The flexibility provided by RTS and NPS environment is suitable for 
satisfying the various requirements of real-time applications. 


3 Real-Time Server Model 


In this section, we describe Mach server model and present several problems of the model in real-time 
environment. Then, we propose a real-time server model and its system support. 


3.1 Priority Inversion 


A real-time system designer needs to determine the worst case blocking time of a higher priority activity 
for shared resources such as servers. It is often impossible to compute the bound if an activity in the 
protected region is preemptable. For realizing predictable and analyzable computing, blocking time 
should be bounded. Real-time systems control activities according to their deadlines. ‘The unbounded 
blocking is caused by the preemption of lower priority activities which is acquiring a critical region. The 
problem is called priority inversion problem(16]. A similar situation is caused when clients send RPC 
messages to a server. 

Let us consider the following case. Suppose that the lowest priority thread 77 sends a request to 
server S at t,, then the highest priority thread Ty becomes runnable at ta and attempts to send a 
request to server S at t3. However, since the request of Ti, is executed in the server, 7} must wait for its 
completion. After Ti, resumes, a medium priority thread T';, becomes runnable at t4. Then Tz starts 
running without accessing the server and may wake up another medium priority thread and so on. After 
Tu is completed at ts; and then server S returns a reply to Ty, at tg, the request of Jy starts to be 
processed. In the example, priority inversion is occurred from tg to tg. The time of priority inversion 
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cannot be bounded without knowing all behaviors of related medium priority threads. Figure 2 shows 
the time sequence in the execution. 





Priority Inversion 
Runable Kas 
——_—_—E—E 
Rely 
ForT t ForT a 
_ a 
ts té 


Figure 2: Priority Inversion in Servers (1) 


In order to bound the worst case blocking time, the priority inheritance scheme was developed(16]. 
The priority inheritance scheme is that once Ty sends a request to server S, the server inherits the priority 
of Ty. Then, Tyy cannot preempt the execution of the request of Ty, in the server. In this way, the worst 
case blocking time of Ty can be bounded if only the worst case execution time for processing a request 
is known. Figure 3 shows the time sequence of the execution. 

In traditional operating systems, FCFS policy is adopted for IPC message handling since fairness is 
important for providing virtually infinite resources to users and avoiding starvation. In real-time systems, 
however, FIFO ordering often creates the priority inversion problem. A higher priority activity must wait 
for the completion of all low priority activities in a waiting queue. If all real-time activities can meet their 
deadlines, there will be no starvation among these threads. Thus, the systems should provide a priority 
based ordering for queueing requests to servers to avoid the priority inversion problem. 
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Figure 3: Priority Inversion in Servers (2) 
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3.2 Priority Inversion in Mach Servers 


Mach implements operating system servers using C-Threads and MIG. C-Threads is a thread package 
implementing light-weight user level threads on top of kernel threads. MIG is a RPC stub generator for 
Mach IPC. Typical servers such as the CMU Unix server(UX server) create several threads for receiving 
requests from clients. When a thread processing a request is suspended in the middle of the execution, a 
new thread which processes another request may be created. A thread may wire itself for binding a user 
level thread to a kernel thread. 

The structure of servers is appropriate for time sharing applications, but may cause unbounded priority 
inversion which makes the behavior of systems unpredictable and unanalyzable. 

There are three major problems in the traditional server structure in Mach. The first problem is 
caused by IPC. When the priority of a server is lower than the priority of a client, the execution of a 
request may be preempted by a medium priority thread. Also, if a high priority request arrives at a server 
while the server is processing a request of a low priority client, a medium priority thread can preempt the 
execution of the server. These situations may cause unbounded priority inversion. The second problem 
is caused by the C-Threads package. C-Threads implements user level threads on kernel threads. This 
means that several C-threads are mapped onto one kernel thread. User level threads do not have the 
notion of a priority and they are scheduled by non-preemptable FIFO scheduling. This strategy does not 
satisfy the requirements of real-time applications. Moreover, selecting the next runnable highest priority 
thread is a system is difficult since user level schedulers do not know about the blocking of threads in the 
kernel. The third problem is caused by the lack of the coordination between synchronization and IPC. In 
Mach, synchronization is implemented in a user space and IPC is implemented in a kernel space. Because 
the blocking in IPC and critical regions are managed as independent events, it is difficult to implement 
the priority inheritance protocol which is integrated with IPC and synchronization in the environment. 
In Real-Time Mach, the synchronization is implemented in a kernel space, thus the synchronization, the 
IPC, and the scheduler can be closely integrated. 

In order to solve these problems, we propose a real-time server model and system support to implement 
the model. 


3.3. Real-Time Server Model 


The real-time server model provides a framework for ensuring predictable service time. In this paper, 
we assume clients and servers are in the same machine and the machine has only one CPU. The model 
supports only synchronous communications because introducing asynchronous communications makes 
schedulability analysis difficult. The structure of servers and the priority management are key points in 
the model. We classify the model based on the structure of servers and describe the priority management 
in each class. 

We classify the model into three classes. The classification is made by the number of threads in a 
server and the time to create a thread for processing requests. 

The first class of the model is a single thread server model. In the model, one thread processes all 
incoming requests as showed in Figure 4. A new request cannot preempt the execution of a previous 
request executed in the server, then it is blocked until the termination of the previous request. A request 
is assigned the same priority as a sender thread, and the priority of the thread in the server is dynamically 
changed based on the priority of the request when receiving the request. If the thread is not waiting for 
a new request, the new request is enqueued in a prioritized queue and if the priority of the request is 
higher than the priority of the thread, the thread priority is raised to the priority level of the request. 
We assume that the priority level in a IPC domain is the same as the priority level in a thread scheduling 
domain, thus we can omit the problems caused by mapping priorities in different domains in this paper’. 
The model is easy to implement, but the length of priority inversion will become long if the execution 
times of requests are long. 


1When a message is delivered to a remote machine, whether the assumption is ensured or not depends on the priority 
level supported by a network. If the priority level in a network domain is smaller than the priority level in a CPU scheduling 
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Figure 4: Single Threaded Server Model 
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Figure 5: Worker Model 


In the second class of model, several threads process requests as shown in Figure 5. We call the 
model a worker model. The threads which process requests are called worker threads. The class is further 
divided into two types. 

The first type is a static prioritized worker model. In the model, each thread in a server is assigned a 
different priority. When a new request comes to the server, the server selects a thread which has the same 
priority as the priority of the request. If the thread is running, the request is blocked and the request in 
enqueued in a priority queue until the thread completes a previous request. The model provides better 
preemptability than the single threaded server model. 

The second type is a dynamic prioritized worker. In the model, a thread receiving a request inherits 
the priority of arequest. If all threads are processing requests, a new request must wait for the termination 
of one of the thread executing requests. A thread is selected to process the new request and the request 
is enqueued in a priority queue waiting for the completion of the selected thread. If the priority of the 
request is higher than the current priorities of the selected thread, the priority of the thread is bumped 
up to the priority of the new request. The problem of the model is that priority inversion occurs if all 


domain, the mapping priorities between two domains are required. The effect of the mapping is reported in [4]. 
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workers are used by low priority requests. 


Create a new thread 





Server 
Figure 6: Dynamic Server Model 


The last class of the model is a dynamic server model(Figure 6). In the model, a new thread is created 
whenever a new request is arrived. The newly created thread inherits the priority of the request. The 
model provides the best preemptability because a request does not need to wait for the completion of 
threads in servers unlike other models. However, the cost of the creation of a new thread is expensive if the 
thread is implemented as a kernel supported thread. Since usual IPC does not support the creation of new 
threads when a request comes, a manager thread is required for the creation of threads, which requires 
extra context switch. The most serious problem of the model is that a thread is created dynamically, then 
it is difficult to estimate the maximum resource usage in a server. This model is not suitable for real-time 
servers, so we use only the single threaded server model and the worker model in real-time servers. 

The selection of the models is determined by the tradeoff between preemptability and the overhead 
caused by preemption. The single threaded server model is suitable for the server which has only short 
services. In the dynamic prioritized worker model, a high priority request may be blocked and needs to 
wait for the completion of a low priority request if all threads are used by low priority requests. On the 
other hand, in the static worker model, ‘a thread for processing a high priority request is not dispatched for 
a low priority request so that the high priority request can preempt the low priority request at any time. 
However, if the number of worker threads is smaller than the number of priority levels of threads in a task 
set, each worker thread may need to execute requests which have different priorities. The situation may 
cause unbounded priority inversion because a high priority request may wait for a low priority request 
without inheriting the priority. The two models have different characteristics of priority inversion: priority 
inversion due to blocking and priority inversion due to mapping priority levels. Application programmers 
should select a suitable model by the characteristics of their applications. In [8], they discuss the same 
issues in the network protocol processing and show the detailed simulation results. 


3.4 Schedulability Analysis 


One of our goal is to provide a better interface to adopt well-known schedulability analysis techniques. 
For instance, given a set of periodic, independent tasks in a single processor environment, with the rate 
monotonic scheduling algorithm the worst case schedulable bound is 69%(6], the average case is 88% [5], 
and the best case, where threads have harmonic periods, is up to 100% of the CPU utilization. This 
means that the CPU utilization of all periodic tasks is under the schedulable bound, the deadlines of all 
the tasks will not be missed. 

In the case of a more general task set where threads can synchronize via critical regions, we can also 
bound the synchronization (blocking) time for each task by using the priority inheritance protocol. Using 
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these inheritance protocols, we can also check the schedulable bound for n periodic threads as follows. 


; ; B, C; ; 1 
PASIAN Et Lasts 1) 
j= 


where C;, 7;, B; represents the total computation time, the period, and the worst case blocking time of 
Thread; respectively[16}. 

In the real-time server model, we can also use the above schedulability analysis formula because the 
blocking in servers is very similar to the blocking in synchronization. If we use the single threaded server 
model, the formula becomes identical. In the case of the static prioritized worker model, if the number of 
worker threads is equal to the number of priority levels, which is used in an application and all threads 
have different priorities, the first term for blocking in the above formula disappears. In either case, the 
formula may be more pessimistic than the actual worst cases. 


3.5 System Supports for Real-Time Servers 


Real-Time Mach provides system level support for implementing the real-time server model. The model 
requires three different policies in IPC, dispatch policy, queueing policy and handoff policy. The dispatch 
policy determines which thread in a server process a request. The policy is important to implement the 
worker model. The queueing policy determines the policy for the order of messages in queues. The policy 
also decides whether the priority of blocked request should be inherited to a thread in a server. The 
thread which inherits the priority of a request is determined by the dispatch policy. The handoff policy 
decides whether the priority of a request is inherited by a thread in a server or not. The combination of 
the above policies enables us to implement various real-time server models. 

Another important aspect of system support is the integration of synchronization and IPC. In the 
worker model, blocking may occur in both IPC and critical regions. If the thread which is chosen by the 
dispatch policy is blocked to wait before entering a critical region, the priority of the request should be 
inherited by the thread which executes the critical region. The above policies and the integration of IPC 
and synchronization are implemented by a real-time resource manager. The Real-Time IPC module and 
the synchronization module implement only mechanisms and they call the real-time resource manager 
for executing policies for controlling priorities of threads. We discuss the implementations in the next 
section. 


4 Implementation 


In this section, we describe the system support for the real-time server model. The current version of the 
system support is implemented in kernel space. It is divided into the real-time resource manager module, 
the real-time IPC(RT-IPC) module and the real-time synchronization(RT-Synchronization) module. We 
also describe the structure of RTS and NPS. 


4.1 Kernel Extensions 
4.1.1 Real-Time Resource Manager 


Real-time resource manager implements a set of policies for maintaining the consistency of priority 
management in IPC and synchronization. 

The basic idea of the real-time resource manager is to adopt the same abstraction and same functions 
in both RT-IPC and RT-synchronization. The abstraction in our model is a resource and a client. A 
client is the abstraction of the user of a resource. A resource represents logical resources such as a critical 
region or threads in a server. A resource is manipulated by the two functions: acquire and release. A 
client must call acquire before using it and release should be called after the use. When a client tries 
to acquire the resource which has been already acquired by another client, the execution of the client 
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is suspended until the resource is released. The suspension of the client may cause unbounded priority 
inversion. The real-time resource manager enables us to control the priorities of the client which is the 
owner of a resource according to the policy of the resource. 

The real-time resource manager is divided into three components which correspond to the policies 
required for implementing real-time servers: resource dispatch module, queueing module, and priority 
handoff module. These three modules implement the policies described in section 3.5. 

_ In the current version, the resource dispatch module supports FIFO policy and WORKER policy. 
The FIFO policy dispatches a free resource if it is available. If not, an arbitrary resource is chosen. The 
policy is used to implement the dynamic prioritized server model. The WORKER policy is used when 
implementing the static prioritized worker model. The resource is chosen by the priority of a client. 

The queueing module provides FIFO policy, PRIO policy and BPI policy. The FIFO policy enqueues 
a client in a FIFO order. The PRIO policy and BPI policy enqueue a client in a priority order. The 
difference is that the BPI policy executes the priority inheritance protocol if a client is enqueued. The 
static prioritized server model uses PRIO policy and the BPI policy is adopted in the dynamic prioritized 
server model and the single threaded server model. 

The priority handoff policy supports HANDOFF ON policy, HANDOFF OFF policy and HANDOFF 
MSG. The HANDOFF ON policy inherits the priority of one client to the priority of another client. 
The HANDOFF OFF policy does nothing. The HANDOFF MSG inherits the priority specified by 
programmers to another client. The policy is used in NPS for inheriting a priority included in a IP 
packet to a worker thread. The HANDOFF ON policy is used in the dynamic prioritized server model 
and the single threaded server model and the HANDOFF OFF policy is used in the static prioritized 
server model. 


4.1.2 Real-Time IPC 


Real-Time IPC, or RT-IPC, is a modified version of Mach IPC. The real-time server model uses only syn- 
chronous communication through RT-IPC provides both asynchronous communication and synchronous 
communication. 

In RT-IPC, the destination of IPC is represented by a port which is allocated by rt_mach-_port_allocate. 
A port attribute enables us to specify the policies to be used in the real-time resource manager, the 
number of buffers, and its size for blocked requests. Rt.mach_msg is called when threads send and receive 
messages. The arguments of the function are the same as the arguments of mach.msg. A port must 
be associated with the thread which processes requests arriving to the port using rt_mach-_port_assoctate 
before receiving requests. Ports are grouped in a port set and a client can specify a port which belongs 
to the port set for sending a request. Rt_mach_port_assoczate can also specify the priority which is used 
for implementing the static prioritized worker model. We need this function in order not to change the 
argument of rt_mach_msg. 

In RT-IPC, we regard a thread which processes a request as a resource and a request message as a 
client. Before calling the function, a server needs to allocate resources in the real-time resource manager, 
where the number of resources is the same as the number of threads in the server. When a new request 
arrives at a port, one of the resources is assigned for processing the request by the resource dispatch 
module. RT-IPC module wakes up the thread associated with the returned resource for processing the 
request. If the resource is has been acquired by another request, the request will be blocked and enqueued 
in a waiting queue. RT-IPC calls the queueing module for queueing the request. The queueing module 
executes the priority inheritance protocol when the policy specified in a port attribute. The resource is 
released for other requests after the termination of processing the request. It may wake up a blocked 
request. The priority handoff module is called in order to decide whether the priority of a request is 
inherited or not. 


4.1.3 Real-Time Synchronization 


Real-Time Mach provides condition variables and mutex variables for synchronization. Because the 
current condition variables do not support real-time features, we discuss only mutex variables. 
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The mutex variables are implemented as kernel primitives in Real-Time Mach, because implementing 
the priority inheritance protocol requires close integration with the processor scheduler and a different 
scheduling policy requires a different priority compare function. 

A critical region is represented as a mutex variable in Real-Time Mach. Each critical region needs 
to allocate a mutex variable before entering the critical region. At the beginning of the critical region, 
we must call ri-mutez_lock and rt_mutez_unlock should be called at the end of the critical region. Pro- 
grammers can select a policy for their critical regions by mutex attributes. Each critical region allocates 
a resource in the real-time resource manager when rt_mutez-_allocate is called and deallocates the re- 
source by rt_mutez_deallocate. A client of a resource is the thread which enters a critical region. When 
rt_mutez_lock is executed, a resource representing a mutex variable is acquired, and the resource is re- 
leased in rt-muter_unlock. The queueing policy of blocked threads is determined by the queueing module. 
Because a mutex variable requires only one resource, the dispatch policy is not important. The current 
implementation of the synchronization module uses the FIFO policy as a default policy. Users need not 
to specify the policy in a mutex attribute. In RT-synchronization module, the priority handoff policy is 
not used. 


4.2 Examples of Real-Time Servers 


In this section, we describe the structure of RTS and NPS on Real-Time Mach. The two servers use 
different real-time server models and extend the basic models for several practical reasons. The servers 
use a modified version of MIG for generating stub codes for RT-IPC. In the section 5.2, we show the 
cost of the real-time server model by comparing a version which uses the real-time thread package and 
RT-IPC on RT-Mach with a version using the C-Thread package and the original Mach [PC on original 
Mach. 


4.2.1 Structure of RTS 


Since service times of almost all procedures exported by RTS are short, we adopt the single threaded 
server model in RTS. However, there are several problems with implementing RTS using the model. 
Several functions supported by RTS may be blocked during execution. In this case, other requests may 
be suspended until the blocked procedure completes. Moreover, the server has a possibility of deadlock 
when using the model because other procedures may resume the blocked procedure. The advantage of 
the model is the simplicity of programming and the high performance. The model does not require many 
critical regions which may cause timing bugs which are difficult to remove. 

In our solution, RTS creates several threads for processing requests, but all procedures are protected 
by one critical region as shown in Figure 7. The port attribute used in RTS specifies the FIFO policy 
for the dispatch policy, the BPI policy for the queueing policy and the HANDOFF ON policy for the 
priority handoff policy. The mutex attribute specifies the BPI policy for the queueing policy. 

However, the measured results presented in the next section show that the cost of a process creation 
is very big. In this case, dispatching a thread in a server based on the priority may not be good idea. 
We may need to dispatch threads for processing an incoming request based on the procedure number as 
in ARTS[7]. The current version of RT-IPC does not include a procedure number in the messages. It 
makes it difficult to adopt the ARTS solution in Real-Time Mach. 


4.2.2 Structure of NPS 


Priority inversion in protocol processing may cause jitter when messages are periodically transmitted. 
Applications which expect a minimum Jittering effect must the length of priority inversion to be very 
short. The static prioritized server model is most suitable for the server which supports such applications. 

NPS has two sets of workers: one is for processing requests from users and another is for processing 
packets from a network as shown in Figure 8. Also, there is one manager thread which receives ethernet 
packets from a network. Since ethernet packets do not support the notion of priorities, the thread is 
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Figure 7: Structure of RTS 


executed at the highest priority in the system?. Our version of IP supports priorities as a IP option. 
The ethernet driver and IP module are executed by the manager thread and the higher layers can be 
executed by input worker threads for the process of input packets. The manager thread passes a packet 
to an input worker thread according to the priority in an IP option. Output packets are processed by 
output worker threads. 

In Real-Time Mach, the priority level is not small, for example, 32 levels in the fixed priority policy, 
then it is difficult to use the static prioritized model directly. The solution in NPS is to combine the 
static prioritized server model and the single threaded server model. If a request is received, a thread 
which will process the request is selected by the priority of the request. In contrast to the pure static 
prioritized server model, the priority of a request is inherited to a server. When the request is blocked and 
the priority of the request is higher than the priority of the thread which is dispatched by the priority of 
the request, the thread in the server inherits the priority of the request. The structure approximates the 
weakness of the pure static prioritized worker model. The port attribute for communicating a client and 
an output worker thread in NPS specifies the WORKER policy for the dispatch policy, the BPI policy 
for the queueing policy and the HANDOFF ON policy for the priority handoff policy. The port attribute 
for communicating the manager thread and an input worker thread needs to specify HANDOFF MSG 
policy as the priority handoff policy for inheriting the priority in a IP option to an input worker thread. 

NPS enables users to configure the number of workers and their priority using a setup file, then 
application programmers can change the configuration by the characteristic of applications and enable 
to make the length of priority inversion short. 


5 Evaluation 


In this section, we show the performance of real-time servers. Before showing the performance, we present 
the costs of several basic functions in the Real-Time Mach kernel for analyzing the performance for RTS 
and NPS. We also show the effects of real-time servers by benchmark using RTS. 


5.1 Basic Cost 


We evaluated the several basic costs of the kernel primitives relating to real-time servers. We measured 
the costs in Gateway2000 486/33C which is an 33MHz Intel 80486 based IBM-PC compatible computer. 


2We are working on FDDI driver because ethernet cannot provide bounded communication delay. Since the purpose of 
the paper is the structure of servers, we currently use ethernet driver in NPS. 
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Figure 8: Structure of NPS 


| Original Mach (us) | Mach Timesharing (ys) | Fixed Priority (us) | Rate Monotonic (ys) | 
pe 34 sd i | 


Table 1: Cost of Context Switch 


The costs are measured on RTS under the fixed priority scheduling policy using the STAT! timer board 
whose granularity is 25 ns. 

Table 1 shows the costs of context switching time between two threads in a same task under different 
scheduling policies. We also measured the context switch time of the original Mach kernel. The Mach- 
Timesharing policy is a policy which is used in the original Mach kernel. The implementation of the 
scheduler in Real-Time Mach is based on the concept of policy/mechanism separation. It enables users to 
change scheduling policies without rebooting or re-making a kernel. The measured times include the cost 
for blocking a current running thread, choosing a next runnable thread, enqueueing the blocked thread 
in a run queue, and context switching time. The difference in the costs under the Mach Timesharing 
policy on Mach and RT-Mach comes from the cost of the policy/mechanism separation. The difference 
in the costs under different scheduling policies comes from the implementation of run queues and priority 
compare functions. The fixed priority policy and the rate monotonic policy use priority queues and 
enqueueing requires comparing priorities of threads. 

Table 2 shows the costs of creating new threads. Real-Time Mach can create an aperiodic thread 
and a periodic thread. The creation of a periodic thread includes the creation cost of a timer object for 
managing periodic execution. We also show the creation cost of a thread in the original Mach. There are 
two differences in the thread creations in Mach and Real-Time Mach. In RT-Mach, a program counter 
and a stack pointer are set in the creation call, but in Mach, the setup needs to call another system call. 
The creation call in Mach uses MIG, but the creation call in Real-Time Mach uses a trap call. 

Table 3 shows the costs of allocating a new port. The allocation cost in Real-Time Mach depends on 
the number of buffers. We measured the cost when the number of buffers is 10 and the size is 2048 bytes, 
which are the values used in RTS. We also show the cost of allocating a port in the original Mach. 

Table 4 shows the sum of the cost of rtmutez_lock and rt.mutez_unlock. We measured the costs 
under different locking policies. The difference in the costs of the FIFO policy and the priority policy is 
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| Mach thread (us) | RT-Mach Aperiodic (ys) | RT-Mach Periodic (ys) | 
286 323 380 


Table 2: Cost of Thread Creation 


| mach-port-allocate (us) | rtamach-port-allocate (ys) | 
| 67 | 162 


Table 3: Cost of Port Allocation 


caused by the overhead of using priority queueing in the priority policy. The difference in the costs of 
the priority policy and the basic priority inheritance(BPI) policy is caused by the overhead to store the 
priority information of the threads which acquire a lock. 

Figure 9 shows the costs of the round-trip time in RT-IPC under different sizes of messages. We 
measured the costs by changing the queueing policy and, the priority handoff policy. In the measurement, 
we used FIFO policy for as the dispatch policy. We also show the cost of the round trip time in the original 
Mach IPC. The difference in the costs of the Mach IPC and the RT-IPC is caused by the cost to call the 
policy modules of the real-time resource manager. The difference in the costs under different policies is 
caused by the execution cost of each policy. 


5.2 Evaluation of Real-Time Servers 


Table 5 shows the performance in several primitives of two versions of RTS. The first version(RTS/RT- 
Mach) runs on RT-Mach, which uses the real-time thread package and the RT-IPC. The second ver- 
sion(RTS/Mach) runs on the original Mach, which uses the C-Thread package and the origina! Mach 
IPC. The table includes the costs to open a file, read 1024 bytes from a file, write 1024 bytes to a file, 
create a new process which does nothing, register a port and lookup a port. The results show that the 
difference in the costs of the two versions is bigger than the difference in the costs of RT-IPC and origina] 
Mach IPC and the additional cost by the mutex variable in Real-Time Mach. This fact means that other 
costs increase the performance more seriously. 

We found two reasons which cause the differences. The first reason is the different implementation of 
mig_get_reply_port in the real-time thread package(RT-Thread) and in the C-Thread packet(C-Thread). 
The function gets a port for a reply in the client side of the stub code generated by MIG. Many kernel 
calls in Mach use MIG and require reply ports even if the program does not call RPC to other programs 
or other machines. In multi-threaded applications, each thread needs a different reply port for calling 
the kernel. Since RTS uses MIG for communicating between clients and RTS, the function is called both 
in a client and in RTS. In C-Threads, the data structure which contains thread specific information is 
pointed to from the bottom of the stack. The data structure can keep a reply port for each thread. The 
solution can be used if the stack sizes of all threads are identical like C-Threads. However, in RT-Thread, 
each thread can have a different stack size. It is difficult to adopt the same solution used in C-Threads. 

Mig_get_reply.port in RT-Thread uses mach.thread_self to identify threads. Since the function is a 
system call, RPC calls using MIG (including kernel calls) in RT-Thread becomes more expensive than 





Priority (ps) 
| 52 | 53 56 


Table 4: Cost of Synchronization 
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Figure 9: Cost of IPC 


Function RTS/RT-Mach (ms) | RTS/Mach (ms) 

Open 1.39 0.95 
Read 1024 bytes 3.09 2.85 
Write 1024 bytes 1.76 1.50 
Map 1024 bytes 1.12 0.79 
Process Creation 34.67 | 33.52 
Name Register 1.15 | 0.81 
Name Lookup 0.90 0.63 


Table 5: RTS Performance 


in C-Thread. The implementation causes the major difference in the cost of RTS primitives between on 
RTS/RT-mach and RTS/Mach. In fact, the big difference in a process creation primitive of RTS/RT- 
Mach and RTS/Mach is caused by many kernel calls. 

The second reason is the different cost in rt.mach_port_allocate and mach_port_allocate. Open function 
for a file in RTS/RT-Mach allocates a new real-time port for identifying an opened file. The difference in 
the cost of a normal port and a real-time port is about 100 ys. The big difference in the open functions 
in RTS/RT-Mach and RTS/Mach is caused by the difference in the costs of allocating ports. 

The increased costs caused by RT-IPC and RT-synchronization are difficult to reduce, but the in- 
creased costs by them are about 10 % in each function. The problem is caused by the mismatch in the 
implementation of MIG and the current implementation of the real-time thread package. 

Table 6 shows the performance of NPS which is running on RT-Mach(NPS/RT-Mach) and Mach(NPS/Mach). 
We measured the costs of the round-trip time between two tasks in different machines. In the measure- 
ment, the message sizes of request and reply are the same. We also show the costs of the round trip time 
using Unix socket interface on Mach2.5 and Mach3.0/UX. 

Mach2.5 implements network protocols in kernel space. Packets from a network are processed in a 
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|| Mach3.0/UX (ms) | Mach2.5 (ms) NPS/RT-Mach (ms) NPS/Mach (ms) 
2.90 


| 
1 byte || 7.50 2.01 3.30 
100 bytes || 7.80 2.61 3.95 3.41 
1024 bytes || 15.67 8.69 10.01 9.43 
2048 bytes || 23.42 14.32 15.72 15.04 


Table 6: NPS Performance 


soft interrupt handler. The approach does not have the cost of scheduling and context switch. NPS is 
implemented in a user space. User level network servers make the time to develop and debug protocols 
very fast. Since our focus is experiments with several protocols for real-time applications, the user level 
approach is more appropriate for our purpose. However, there are two reasons that increase the costs. 

The first reason is that a user level network server requires the communication between a client 
and NPS. In NPS/Mach, the context switching overhead is very small, the major difference between in 
NPS /Mach and in Mach 2.5 socket is caused by the overhead by the communication between a client and 
NPS. 

The second reason is the overhead which comes from the worker threads for processing incoming 
packets. The thread processing ethernet packets and the worker threads for processing incoming packets 
are different kernel threads and the threads communicate using RT-IPC to inherit the priority of a packet 
to a worker thread. The approach causes extra context switch time and communication overhead. The 
difference in the costs of NPS/RT-Mach and NPS/Mach is caused by this reason. 


5.3 Effects of Real-Time Servers 


We show two benchmarks which demonstrate the advantages of the real-time server model. In the 
benchmarks, the worst case is created artificially by setting a suitable start time for each thread. A real- 
time application should not miss its deadline even if the worst case occurs. The benchmarks demonstrate 
the difference in the traditional approach and in the real-time server approach when the worst case occurs. 

The first benchmark shows the effect of the priority handoff from a client to a server. In the benchmark, 
a high priority client asks RTS to write 1024 bytes to a file 5 times every 100 ms, and we increase the 
execution time of a medium priority thread which is executed every 200 ms. We changed the queueing 
policy and the priority handoff policy of a port attribute and a mutex attributed in RTS. The first case 
uses the FIFO policy and the HANDOFF OFF policy. The second case uses the PRIO policy and the 
HANDOFF ON policy and the last case uses the BPI policy and the HANDOFF ON policy. We measured 
the break down CPU utilization? in three cases under the rate-monotonic policy. The results are shown 
in table 7. In the case of FIFO/HANDOFF OFF, the low priority thread misses its deadline, but the 
high priority thread misses its deadline in the cases of PRIO/HANDOFF ON and BPI/HANDOFF ON 
when the task set exceeds the break down utilization. 

The second benchmark shows the effect of the basic inheritance protocol. In the benchmark, a low 
priority client is executed every 400 ms and a high priority client is executed every 100 ms. A high 
priority client asks to RTS to write 1024 bytes 5 times to a file and a low priority client asks to read 1024 
bytes from a file 10 times. Also, we increase the execution time of a medium priority thread which is 
executed every 200 ms and measured the break down CPU utilization. We changed the queueing policy 
and the priority handoff policy and measured the break down CPU utilization like the first benchmark. 
In the case of PRIO/HANDOFF ON, requests are enqueued in a priority order. The priority of a thread 
in the server is bumped up by the priority inheritance protocol when a high priority thread is blocked 
in the case of BPI/HANDOFF ON. The results are shown in Table 7. The low priority thread misses 
its deadline in the case of BPI/HANDOFF ON and the high priority thread misses its deadline in the 


3The deadlines of al] threads are not missed if the CPU utilization is under the break down CPU utilization. 
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|| Benchmark 1 (%) Benchmark 2 (%) | 

FIFO/HANDOFF OFF || 54 58 
PRIO/HANDOFF ON || 99 62 | 
BPI/HANDOFF ON || 99 94 | 


Table 7: Results of Benchmarks 


cases of FIFO/HANDOFF OFF and PRIO/HANDOFF ON if CPU utilization exceeds the break down 
utilization. 

The results show the two advantages of real-time server model. The first advantage is increasing CPU 
utilization in the real-time server model. The second advantage is that a high priority thread missed its 
deadline in the real-time server model. This means that a high priority thread cannot miss its deadline 
even if the CPU utilization exceeds the break down CPU utilization and we can predict whether the 
deadlines of timing critical threads are ensured when we can know all worst case blocking times of the 
timing critical threads. 


6 Related Work 


ARTS[18, 7] is an object based distributed real-time operating system which has been developed at CMU. 
Many ideas in Real-Time Mach come from experiments with ARTS. The real-time server model is similar 
to the real-time object model in ARTS[7]. Real-Time Mach provides system support for the real-time 
server model. In ARTS, the worker model is adopted for processing network protocols(19], but users 
cannot use the model for their applications and there is no support for the integration of synchronization 
and IPC. 

Sha(15] proposed several extensions of Ada for supporting the mechanisms for hard real-time systems. 
In Ada, tasks communicate with each other by rendezvous. The mechanism enables us to build single 
threaded server model. They propose to use the priority ceiling protocol in Ada rendezvous. The proposed 
model is very similar to the single threaded server model in Real-Time Mach. However, there is no support 
to create the worker model in Ada. It makes to write system servers such as network servers difficult. 

Chorus[13] provides priority based preemptive scheduling and fast interrupt response. However, Cho- 
rus does not provide the mechanisms for providing predictability and analyzability due to the lack of 
the mechanisms for avoiding unbounded priority inversion. Many other commercial real-time operating 
systems, especially real-time Unix, also lack the mechanisms. 

Synthesis(9] supports fine-grained adaptive scheduling for soft real-time systems. The scheduler in 
Synthesis is closely integrated with queues of I/O devices. If a queue of a device does not become empty, 
the scheduler tries to run a thread which processes messages in the queue. The policy makes the response 
time of I/O events very fast. The context switching time in Synthesis is very fast. Increasing the number 
of context switches does not cause big overhead. 

In [10] and [22}, they propose the extension of Mach micro kernel for multimedia applications. They 
support real-time scheduling, event notification mechanism, I/O management, and eager memory man- 
agement. 


7 Conclusion 


In this paper, we presented the real-time server model which provides predictable services, the system 
supports for implementing the model and the evaluation of the implementation. We also described the 
experiments with RTS and NPS on Real-Time Mach. 

The results in the paper show that predictability and analyzability have a cost. However, we found 
that the additional cost comes from not only the system support in RT-Mach but also the mismatch of 
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the implementation of existing Mach facilities such as MIG and the facilities in Real-Time Mach. We will 
continue further analysis for finding the sources of the overhead. They will help to develop better kernel 
support for real-time computing. 

We are working on a user-level thread package which provides cheaper thread management than 
current kerne} supported thread management. The user-level thread package enables us to change its 
semantics and syntax for the characteristic of applications and to remove the mismatch between existing 
tools and our system supports. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes the Unix file access and caching mechanisms in a version of the OSF/1 
Unix operating system designed to run in a multicomputer environment. The multicomputer hard- 
ware platforms targeted can consist of hundreds or even thousands of individual nodes, where each 
node consists of one or more processors. 


The multicomputer version of OSF/1 (called OSF/1 AD) uses Mach memory objects to cache 
data from Unix files, and relies on an in-kemel distributed shared memory implementation to main- 
tain coherency for data cached across multiple nodes. The focus of this paper is on the modifications 
made to standard OSF/1 functionality to support distributed, efficient access to memory objects. Of 
particular interest are the introduction of a mapped files module for synchronizing clients and main- 
taining file meta data, the elimmation of the traditional Unix buffer cache from the file data access 
path, and the implementation of a disk block reservation scheme to correctly support Unix write() 
semantics. 


An evaluation of the technology is presented, providing insight into how it can be improved in 
the future, including several possible enhancements to Mach. As will be seen, most of this insight 
would equally apply to a single-node operating system based on Mach. 


l Introduction 


Many computer vendors are now building computers utilizing a type of parallel processing known 
as Massively Parallel Processing (MPP). MPP computers, also known as multicomputers, can con- 
sist of hundreds or even thousands of nodes connected via a high-speed interconnect. Each node 
may contain one or more processors. In a typical multicomputer system (see Figure |), the nodes of 
the multicomputer are divided into three groups: nodes used for input/output and connectivity 
(I/O nodes or file server nodes); nodes dedicated to parallel applications (compute nodes); and 
nodes for interactive use (Service nodes). The number of nodes in each group may vary depending 
on the particular configuration. 


The Open Software Foundation’s Research Institute has built a multicomputer version of the 
OSF/1 operating system, called OSF/1 AD,” that provides a view of the hardware that looks like a 
conventional shared memory multiprocessor with an unusually large number of processors. The op- 


‘This research was supported in part by Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA) and the Air Force 
Material Command (AFMC). 

“OSF/1 AD is an acronym for OSF/1 with Advanced Development (AD) extensions from the OSF Research Insti- 
tufe. 
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erating system presents this notion of a Single System Image by building Unix functionality on top 
of base Mach services running on each node in the multicomputer. 


Compute Compute Compute Comp ute | 
Node Node Node _ Node | 
Compute Compute Compute 
Node Node _ Node 
Network File | File Network 
Server Server Server | Server 


Figure 1: Multicomputer Architecture 








This paper describes OSF/! AD’s Unix file access and caching mechanisms, It uses Mach 
memory objects to cache data from Unix files, and relies on an in-kernel distributed shared memory 
implementation to maintain coherency for data cached across multiple nodes. The focus of this pa- 
per is on the modifications made to standard OSF/I! functionality to support distributed, efficient 
access to memery objects. Of particular interest are the introduction of a mapped files module for 
synchronizing clients and maintaining file meta data, the elimination of the traditional Unix buffer 
cache from the file data access path, and the implementation of a disk block reservation scheme to 
correctly support Unix write(Q) semantics. 


An evaluation of the technology is presented, providing insight into how it can be improved in 
the future, including several possible enhancements to Mach. As will be seen, much of this insight 
would equally apply to a single-node operating system based on Mach. 


After providing background information on OSF/1 AD and Mach memory objects, the remain- 
der of the paper presents the goals and design of Unix file access, and evaluates the resulting tech- 
nology. The paper concludes with sections on related work, implementation status, and ongoing 
work. 


2 Background 


2.1 OSF/1 MK Single Server 


The Open Software Foundation’s OSF/I is an open operating system that incorporates advanced 
features while providing compatibility with industry standards and support for existing applications 
[18] [19]. OSF/I is based on the Mach 2.5 operating system from Camegie Mellon University, both 
of which are integrated or monolithic operating systems that implement the majority of traditional 
operating system functionality in the kermel. 


The OSF/1 MK Single Server was created by dividing the OSF/1 monolithic kemel into the 
Mach 3.0 kernel and the OSF/! MK Single Server. This was achieved by replacing OSF/l’s Mach 
2.5 intemals with Mach 3.0, and adding a layer of compatibility code to allow the rest of OSF/I1 to 
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execute as a uSer-mode Server, the OSF/I MK server. Among the features of the compatibility code 
are a threads library that provides lightweight user threads on top of Mach’s kemel threads, and an 
emulator that implements some system functionality in application address spaces. This work was 
based on an earlier conversion effort at CMU involving the Mach 2.5 system [8]. The resulting 
OSF/! MK server is pageable, preemptable, and multithreaded. 


2.2. OSF/1 AD- A Multicomputer Version of OSF/I1 


OSF/I AD extends the OSF/! MK Single Server to a multicomputer environment [30]. Its architec- 
ture is derived directly from the target hardware architecture, in which large numbers of nodes are 
connected via a high-speed interconnect, and some subset of the nodes have peripheral devices at- 
tached. OSF/1 AD must allow all nodes and aevices to be efficiently utilized and, in particular, must 
distribute OS functionality to avoid bottlenecks.> 


“Compute Compute 
Node Node 
OSF/1 User 
AD 
Compute Compute 
mutator Node Node 
File | | Network | 
} Server | Server 


Figure 2: OSF/1 AD Architecture 







Mach 3 Kernel 


These considerations lead to the following architectural model (see Figure 2): 


¢ The Mach kermel runs on all nodes of the multicomputer, providing generic task/thread man- 
agement, memory management, communication services, and device access. 


¢ Specialized user-space servers implement Unix functionality, such as file service, process 
management, and networking. 


e Disk and networking devices are managed by servers typically co-located on the same node 
with the device, although co-location is not mandatory. 


¢ Process management functionality is distributed across most or all nodes on which applica- 
tion processes run. 


¢ An emulator [8] [13] is available in each process’s address space to provide some Unix func- 
tionality and perform system call-to-message conversion. {t also contains a callback thread 
lo receive messages from servers in support of interruptible system calls and file caching. 


Scalable process management functionality is provided by Transparent Network Computing (TNC) extensions 
from Locus Computing Corp. 
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¢ Process management system calls that require client-server interaction are converted by the 
emulator to messages to the process management server, which normally resides on the same 
node as the process. File management system calls that require client-server interaction are 
converted to messages to the file server managing the particular file being manipulated. 


OSF/Il AD implements the entire OSF/1 Application Programming Interface (API). Although 
OSF/1 AD assumes no physical shared memory between nodes, it supports shared memory between 
processes residing on different nodes in software (see Section 2.4). Inter-node communication is 
provided by a modified version of the Mach network IPC presented in [1]. 


2.3. OSF/1 AD File System 


OSF/1 AD extends the standard OSF/1 file system to support the integration of multiple file servers 
into acoherent whole. Each file server provides file service for one or more file systems (partitions), 
and mount operations are used to assemble multiple file systems across multiple file servers into a 
single file name space (Figure 3). 






File ServerA 


File Server C 


File Server E 
Figure 3: File Name Space 


As in standard OSF/1, processes access files via system calls. In a multicomputer environment, 
itis extremely important to implement these system calls in a manner that minimizes IPC messages 
and server context switches. OSF/I AD accomplishes this using the Mach system call redirection 
mechanism [8] to implement functionality in a per-process emulator residing in each process’s ad- 
dress space. In particular, the emulator: 


¢ contains the per-process file descriptor table, where each table entry has a Mach port right 
mapping to the open file structure on a file server. Hence, operations on open files communi- 
cate with at most one server. 


¢ contains send rights to the Mach ports representing the root and current working directories 
for the process. Hencc, most (but not all) operations on pathnames (e.g., open()) communicate 
with one server. 


« provides a location to implement mapped access to open files and accrue the benefits of node- 
local file data caching. It is this aspect of the system that is the primary subject of this paper. 
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2.4 Mach Memory Objects 


The address space of a Mach task is represented as a collection of mappings from addresses to off- 
sets within memory objects. A Mach memory object represents a single source of memory (e.g., the 
file from which an executing program was loaded). The kemel manages physical memory as a 
cache of memory object contents; access to the actual memory (i.e., backing storage) is via a Mach 
port to which messages can be sent containing data or requesting that it be supplied (28] [29]. This 
allows memory objects to be implemented by user-state managers such as a file server or database 
application. The interface between the kernel and managers is known as the External Memory Man- 
agement Interface. 3 


TO support access to memory objects on a multicomputer system, the XMM (eXtended Mem- 
ory Management) subsystem has been added to the Mach kernel [2]. XMM supports access to mem- 
ory objects from any node in the multicomputer, implementing a multiple-reader/single-writer 
policy for managing inter-node cache coherency. The policy is maintained on a per-page basis. The 
result is that pages from a single memory object may be cached across multiple nodes, with pages 
moved between nodes as necessary to maintain coherency in the face of ongoing memory object 
accesses throughout the multicomputer. 


XMM is part of every Mach kemel on a multicomputer. Its implementation makes the collec- 
tion of Mach kemels on a multicomputer behave as if they were a single keel when communicat- 
ing with memory object managers. This removes the complexity of distributed shared memory 
functionality from memory object managers. XMM also includes support for copy on reference be- 
tween nodes for lazy evaluation of nemory inherited between tasks on different nodes. 


3 Goals 


The primary goal of the Unix file access architecture was to enable efficient caching of file data on 
compute nodes. Achieving this goal would largely satisfy the performance and scalability require- 
ments of a multicomputer file system because file data is frequently re-accessed by Unix applica- 
tions. 


Another goal was to support flexible allocation of memory cache resources to different types of 
data, depending on the behavior of applications. For example, a compute node running applications 
accessing large amounts of file data should have a much larger portion of its memory dedicated to 
cached file data versus, say, a compute node running applications with very large text and heap re- 
quirements. 


Lastly, the design had to be amenable to a user-space implementation layered on top of the 
Mach kemel. 


It is important to note that the time available for implementation was a constraint. For this rea- 
son, caching of other file system information, such as pathnames and attributes, was not implement- 
ed. Also, it was not a goal of this work to satisfy the needs of many supercomputer applications 
which require very high bandwidth access to vast amounts of data (but see Section 9). 


4 Unix File Access and Caching 


Because Mach memory objects have the ability to cache data provided by extermal, user-space 
managers, they are well suited to meet the goals outlined in Section 3. However, memory objects 
are only cache repositories; they don’t provide full Unix file semantics. Hence, an additional level 
of functionality must be provided. Specifically: 


Client synchronization. Each Unix read() and write() system call must be performed atomically 
with respect to other reads and writes of the same data. 
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File meta data. An open file’s seek pointer, length, and its accessed and modified status must be 
maintained separately from the file’s data. 


Cache control. Cleaning and invalidating memory object-resident data must be done at appropriate 
times on behalf of some Unix system calls. For example, sync() must cause dirty file data to be writ- 
ten back to disk. 


After describing the role of memory objects in Unix file access and caching, each of these items 
is discussed. In addition, changes to the underlying backing storage manager (the Unix File System) 
are presented. Figure 4 shows the relevant modules fer this discussion. 














User User | User 
Emul Emu! |Emul 
open() | vm_map() 
tokens , 
meta data Mach Mach Mach 
Kernel Kernel Kernel 
a EMMI Ty 
Vnode 
Mapped Pager Mapped ujlede 
Files Li ool | Files | ager 
Module Module 
UFS UFS 
File Server A File Server B 


Figure 4: File Access and Caching Architecture 


4.1 The Role of Memory Objects 
A Mach memory object is used to cache data from a regular Unix file in the following manner: 


¢ A file’s memory object port is obtained at open() &me from the file server and stored in the 
emulator’s file descriptor table. 


¢ read() and write() system calls are converted by the emulator to mapped accesses to the mem- 
ory object. These accesses are accomplished by mapping the memory object port, and using 
bcopy() to access the mapped region. 


¢ Cache hits to already-resident data are satisfied without file server interaction. Also, because 
mapped regions are retained across successive Unix system calls, these cache hits may not 
involve any page faults or TLB misses. 
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¢ Cache misses are handled by the Mach kemel using the Extemal Memory Management In- 
terface to request data from the file server. 


¢ The memory object cache is effectively “write-back.” The Unix sync() system call causes 
dirty data to be written back to the file server (again via the Extemal Memory Management 
Interface), which in tum writes it to disk. 


¢ Mach’s XMM kemel subsystem provides inter-node cache coherency of file data (XMM is 
discussed in Section 2.4). 


Note that the Mach 3.0 4.3BSD Single Server and Chorus SVR4 systems [3] [6] have imple- 
mented similar file caching schemes for single-node systems. 


4.2 Client Synchronization 


Implementing POSIX file I/O semantics [10] requires that read() and writeQ) system calls be per- 
formed atomically with respect to other reads and writes of the same data. In a single-node environ- 
ment, this has historically been provided by a low-level file system lock (e.g., the inode lock). Ina 
distributed environment, another mechanism is needed for synchronizing clients, while also mini- 
mizing the amount of necessary communication. 


OSF/1 AD implements a module, known as the mapped files module (not to be confused with 
mmap(Q) functionality), for synchronizing distributed clients. This module exports the notion of a 
token, which provides its holder the right to access a particular file’s data with either read or read/ 
write capability. An instance of the mapped files module is implemented within each file server and 
Supports the files managed by that server. Message-based interfaces are provided for acquiring and 
releasing tokens. 


A client emulator wishing to access a file must first acquire a token from the file’s file server 
(with read or read/write capability), at which point access to the corresponding memory object may 
proceed. Subsequent I/O's to the same file may find the token still held. However, it is also possible 
the token has been revoked, in which case a message to the file server is necessary to reacquire a 
token. 


A file server revokes a token by sending a message to an emulator’s callback thread, instructing 
it to release the token. Token revocation occurs whenever an emulator attempts to acquire a token 
specif ying a capability conflicting with already outstanding tokens. Other reasons for revoking to- 
kens are associated with file meta data (see Section 4.3). 


Tokens are implemented using Mach ports. In the event of an abnomnal process abort, in which 
case tokens may not he released properly, file servers will receive no-more-senders notifications 
from the kemel [14] for all outstanding tokens, allowing them to perform necessary clean up. 

4.3 Maintaining File Meta Data 


In addition to synchronizing client data access, tokens are used to implement caching of file meta 
data to enable node-local file data caching, while still correctly implementing read() and write() se- 
mantics. Specifically, possession of a token allows a client emulator to cache an open file’s: 


¢ seek pointer 
¢ length 
¢« accessed and modified status 


The seek pointer determines the offset within the memory object to read or write. The length is 
necessary to implement append-mode writes, and to prohibit reading beyond the end-of-file. Re- 
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taining whether a file has been read or written is necessary so that proper accessed and modified 
times may be recorded. 


When a token is released by an emulator (either voluntarily or because of a revocation), the 
cached state associated with the token is written back to the file server. If an application closes a 
file, the application’s emulator voluntarily releases the token. 


There are cases when a file server itself needs access to state that may be cached. For example, 
truncate() requires exclusive access to the file and its length, sync() must determine if there is mod- 
ified file data to be written back to disk, and stat() must determine whether the file has been accessed 
or modified so that proper times may be reported. The mapped files module supports such cases by 
exporting well-abstracted interfaces to the rest of the server’s file system code, thus hiding the fact 
that the implementation is revoking tokens as necessary. 


Note that POSIX semantics [10] for updating a file’s accessed and modified times only require 
that they be updated during the last close() of the file, or if the file’s attributes are read (due to statQ) 
or fstatQ). Thus, emulators retain booleans indicating whether a file has been accessed or modified, 
relying on file servers to revoke tokens and update times as necessary. In addition to the require- 
nents specified hy POSIX, sync() also revokes tokens so that times may be updated. This results in 
behavior equivalent to a traditional UFS where booleans are similarly maintained in inodes. 


Ideally, caching a file’s meta data would support a multiple-reader/single-writer policy for ac- 
cessing the file’s memory object, with the exception of the seek pointer which necessitates a mutual 
exclusion policy for all processes sharing an open file. However, at the current time, the mapped 
files module's implementation is not yet optimized to distinguish these cases, reSulting in mutual 
exclusion for all processes accessing a file’s memory object. Exclusion lasts for the duration of time 
it takes to access/update the memory object on behalf of any given read(Q) or write(). (This problem 
is heing rectified as part of ongoing work - See Section 9). 


4.4 Memory Object Cache Control 


Although Mach memory objects are used to hold cached file data, most of the control of the cache 
is the responsibil ity of file servers. In particular, a file server will invalidate cached data on behalf 
of a truncate() system call, and cause dirty pages to be written back to disk on behalf of async( or 
fgync() system call. In addition, a file server may choose to mark a memory object as “temporary,” 
preventing write-backs of dirty data to the file server when the memory object is no longer active. 
When unlinking files, this technique avoids write-backs of data that will just be deallocated any- 
ways. 


This server-based cache control is performed by the mapped files module in close cooperation 
with another file server module, the vrode pager. The vnode pager interfaces directly with the Mach 
Extemal Memory Management Interface. 


Cache control as it relates to inter-node cache coherency of file data is the responsibility of the 
XMM kemel subsystem. It implements a multiple-reader/single-writer policy on a per-page basis. 
Also, per-node page cache management (e.g., page reclamation) is still under the jurisdiction of the 
local Mach kemel. 


4.55 Enhancements to the Unix File System (UFS) 


The Unix File System (UFS) is used to provide disk backing storage for the system. Some important 
changes have been made to the standard OSF/1 UFS to provide better performance and correct be- 
havior in OSF/1 AD. 
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No-buffer-cache. A performance-motivated change was the elimination of the traditional Unix 
buffer cache from the access path for file data. The buffer cache is still used for directory and meta 
data. Thus, when file data is read or written through the UFS, the UFS provides allocation of disk 
blocks and translation from logical file offsets to physical disk block addresses. The UFS provides 
no file data caching. 


This o-buffer-cache enhancement was made for several reasons. First, because memory ob- 
jects already cache data, it avoids a double caching effect. Second, it eliminates data copies into and 
out of the buffer cache. Third, it supports a mode of file access where data caching of any sort, even 
memory object caching, is undesirable. This mode is useful for satisfying the high bandwidth re- 
quirements of many supercomputer applications (see Section 9). 


Besides data caching, the traditional buffer cache provides other functionality, namely read- 
ahead and write-behind. In OSF/1! AD, these functions were implemented and appropriate synchro- 
nization provided to avoid access to stale data. This involves blocking read requests while conflict- 
ing asynchronous disk writes are in progress because the kemel doesn’t provide ordering 
guarantees, and synchronizing incoming write requests with the read-ahead mechanism. An impor- 
tant. distinction between this read-ahead mechanism and that provided by the traditional buffer 
cache is that a hit on read-ahead data actually removes the data from the read-ahead cache, thus 
avoiding the wowanted copy and double caching effect. 


Another important aspect of this design 1s that it will enable the UFS to coalesce contiguous file 
system blocks into larger disk reads and writes, thus obtaining greater disk bandwidth. Other sys- 
tems have accrued this same benefit via extents [5], or extent-like mechanisms [16]. This optimiza- 
tion has not yet been implemented. 


Disk block reservation. When write() is called, the system must guarantee that enough disk space 
exists to satisfy the write, and if not, retum an ENOSPC error. For newly written data (i.e., no disk 
space yet exists), a memory object cache miss is guaranteed to occur, which provides the file server 
with an opportunity to allocate disk space. However, the UFS can’t simply allocate disk blocks and 
enter them into the inode map because a subsequent crash would make those blocks appear to be 
valid portions of the file when in fact they don’t yet contain valid data. 


This problem necessitates some form of disk block reservation. The possibility of simply dec- 
rementing the free block count for the partition has appeal, but was rejected because of the inability 
to determine how much to add back to the free block count when a file with holes is truncated. Also 
rejected was the use of in-core data structures to keep track of all reserved blocks for all files, be- 
cause of their potential to grow very large, and because of the desire to avoid allocating additional 
memory resources at a time when the system is already under memory pressure due to data being 
written. 


The solution chosen relies on stealing the high bit of the disk address (daddr) fields stored in 
inodes to indicate that the rest of the daddr field represents a “reserved” disk address. In other 
words, setting this bit indicates that the disk address is valid but the corresponding disk blocks do 
not yet contain valid data. Hence, at the time of write(), disk addresses are reserved, but then con- 
verted to real disk addresses (by masking off the high bit) when the data is actually written back 
from the kernel to the UFS. 


This scheme required a couple hundred lines of additional code to the UFS, but they are very 
well contained within the allocation and truncation routines. A few lines of changes were also need- 
ed to ufs_fsck so that it would treat reserved disk addresses as invalid when the partition is salvaged 
after a crash. 
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Since daddr’s address file system fragments, this change decreases the maximum amount of ad- 
dressable fragments in a partition. But, conservatively assuming a | Kb fragment size, this results 
in the maximum partition size decreasing from 4 terabytes to 2 terabytes, which is tolerable, espe- 
cially given that this limit can be overcome by either using a larger fragment size or partitioning a 
disk into more partitions. 

5 Evaluation 


This section evaluates the system, providing insight into how it can be improved in the future, in- 
cluding several possible enhancements to Mach. The particular areas addressed are: 


« Mach’s External Memory Management facility. 
¢ The mechanisms provided by Mach for accessing memory object data. 
¢ Variable-sized caching for different types of data. 


¢ Inter-node coherency of file data. 


The mapped files module. 
¢ Read-ahead for memory object-based files. 


e The emulator. 


5.1 External Memory Management 


The External Memory Management functionality provided by Mach has proved to be well suited to 
a modular file system implementation. Of particular note is the fact that caching functionality can 
be cleanly separated from management of backing storage. Alternative designs where caching and 
backing storage are tightly integrated can result in intricate virtual memory/file system interaction 
[16], and are not well suited to a user-space implementation of backing storage managers [3]. 


An effect of the clean separation is that it necessitates an extension to the backing storage man- 
ager (in this case, UFS) to reserve disk blocks so that correct ENOSPC semantics for the writeQ) 
system call can he implemented. However, these changes are quite well encapsulated and are ex- 
pected to also be useful for implementing pre-allocated and real-time files. 


A difficulty with using the Extemal Memory Management functionality is maintaining the cor- 
rect length of a Unix file. Because Mach memory objects do not have anotion of length, write-backs 
of data from the kernel to the backing storage manager are of page size granularity. As described 
previously, the OSF/I AD file system is able to maintain the exact length (in bytes) separately, but 
not without complexity. 


In particular, when a file is being grown due to the write() system call, the memory object and 
length of the file must be updated atomically by the emulator. Unfortunately, while a memory object 
is being updated it is possible for the page(s) being modified to be written back to the manager (e.g., 
due to high memory demand from other applications), blocking the thread performing the update. 
The manager, in tum, may then have to send a callback to the emulator to determine the exact length 
of the file so that it may write the proper amount to disk. To avoid deadlock, the execution of this 
callback must avoid blocking on the blocked thread, but doing so violates the atomicity requirement 
of the file grow operation. 


The solution chosen for this problem allows the atomicity violation to occur, and because the 
emulator updates the file length before the memory object, can result in the length of the on-disk 
file temporarily being too large relative to the amount of valid data it contains. However, the system 
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guarantees that the page(s) in question will be written back again, this time containing enough valid 
data so that the length of the on-disk file accurately reflects the amount of valid data. 


In practice, this solution works because 1) the chances of a page being written back while it is 
being modified is unlikely, and 2) even then, a crash would have to occur to expose the invalid data 
(zero’s) at the end of the file to applications. Nonetheless, additional support at the Mach level to 
prevent pages from being written back while they are being modified would eliminate the problem 
altogether and avoid much complexity in the Unix layer. Although Mach’s vm_wire(Q) call [14] 
could be used to wire the pages involved, a cheaper mechanism is needed (such as the one proposed 
in Section 5.2) 


Perhaps the most attractive solution, from the perspective of Unix file access, would be for 
Mach to maintain a notion of /ength of memory objects, thus enabling write-backs of data on a byte- 
size granularity and reducing the burden on the Unix layer to maintain the exact length of cached 
data. However, this represents a fundamental change to the Mach memory object abstraction that 
must not be taken lightly. 


5.2 Memory Object Access 


The only way to access a Mach memory object is to map it and access the mapped region (e.g., via 
beopy()). Although there is some overhead associated with mapping, OSF/!I AD maps sufficiently 
large windows into memory objects to amortize the cost across many (Smaller sized) read() and 
write() system calls. And, once a particular page has been faulted in and installed in the TLB, sub- 
sequent accesses to the same page can be very fast because faults and TLB misses are avoided. 


Unfortunately, accessing memory objects via page faults has a serious problem: information is 
lost across the Mach boundary. With respect to Unix file access, this problem is manifested in the 
following ways: 


Size of reads/writes. Because Mach treats all page faults as a request for one page, it has no know!l- 
edge of the amount of data actually being read/written. In the case of reading, it is thus unable to 
request larger amounts from the backing storage manager. Although the fault path could guess and 
read-ahead, it is suboptimal (consider large, non-sequential reads). Mach’s inability to intelligently 
“cluster” data can have a significant performance impact due to extra disk I/O’s. 


Note that standard OSF/1 has implemented a form of clustering [4], where Mach’s notion of 
Cluster size is set on a per-object basis by the file system, using the Extemal Memory Manager In- 
terface. This is sufficient for access to anonymous memory where the optimal cluster size is mainly 
a function of the optimal disk access time, and hence is known to the file system at the time the ob- 
ject is initialized. It is also sufficient for access to mmap() regions where the cluster size can be ini- 
tialized and later changed based on advice from the Unix madvise() system call. 


However, for Unix file access the cluster size should be a function of the size of the particular 
Unix read() or write() system call in progress. But, changing the cluster size via the Extemal Mem- 
ory Manager Interface during the execution of read() or write() would be prohibitively expensive, 
especially if the application is remote from the file server. And, it would suffer from the inability to 
handle the case of multiple applications simultaneously accessing a memory object, each with a dif- 
ferent optimal cluster size. 


Also, in the common case of growing Unix files, the associated write faults will make one re- 
quest to the backing storage manager for each page (to find out if data for the page exists, and if not, 
zero-fill it). Many of these requests could effectively be “batched”’ if Mach was able to contact the 
backing storage manager on behalf of larger sizes. 
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Error returns. There is no way to returm error codes from a page fault. This is especially problem- 
atic for implementing ENOSPC semantics of the writeQ) system call, which requires that an ENO- 
SPC error code be returned if there is no more disk space left to satisfy the writeQ. OSF/1 AD 
handles this by passing ENOSPC tothe memory_object_data_error() kemel interface, which intum 
generates an exception. The exception handler in the file server then modifies the program counter 
of the thread blocked accessing the memory object, forcing it to “jump” to a new location to pick 
up an ENOSPC error code. The location to jump to must have previously been “registered” with the 
exception handler. Obviously, a simpler mechanism would be preferable. 


Type of access. The fault path is unable to distinguish between faults due to read() and write() ver- 
Sus those due to accesses to mmap() regions. A key difference in semantics for these cases is that 
writes beyond the end-of-file should grow the file whereas attempts to update mmap() regions be- 
yond the end-of-file should not. Barring changing mmap() semantics (to prevent mapping a file be- 
yond the end-of-file), an efficient solution to this problem is difficult (if not impossible) without 
additional information regarding the type of access. 


These examples justify experimentation with new Mach interfaces for explicitly copying data 
to and from memory objects. These interfaces would provide the necessary channels through which 
access size and other information could be passed. They could also be brought to bear on the prob- 
lem with file length handling described in Section 5.1 because the pages involved could be tempo- 
rarily wired while they are being accessed An important aspect of this experimentation would be to 
quantify the negative performance impact of the resulting additional Mach system calls. 


5.3.  Variable-Sized Caching 


Because memory objects are used for caching both file data and program data (text, heap, etc.), the 
amount of memory allocated to the different types of data can vary, depending on the particular 
load. The Sprite system has demonstrated the benefit of such variable-sized caching [17]. Indeed 
other systems are unifying caching in this way [3] [7]. 


A problem is that Mach treats all memory equally when making page reclamation decisions, 
with the exception of deactivating-behind pages (making them better candidates for reclamation) 
from sequentially accessed memory objects. And, in all cases, Mach doesn’t know whether pages 
belong to a memory object containing file data versus a memory object containing other types of 
data. This precludes biasing reclamation decisions based on the type of data. 


There are several approaches to this problem. One is to provide knowledge to the kemel about 
the type of data and/or access behavior, but still allow it to make the ultimate page reclamation de- 
cisions (the Sprite system falls in this category). Other approaches allow external managers to affect 
all page management decisions to varying degrees [9] [ 15] [23]. For the particular problem at hand, 
providing additional information to the kemel (e.g., type of object, expected access behavior) so 
that it may make more intelligent page reclaination decisions is probably sufficient. 


5.4 Inter-Node Coherency of File Data 


XMM has proved adequate as a mechanism for providing inter-node coherency of file data. An as- 
pect of this approach, however, is that XMM only has semantic knowledge of memory objects. 
While this is often sufficient for distributed shared memory implementations, its lack of information 
regarding Unix file sharing behavior can have a performance impact. In particular, when a file is 
cached in one node and, say, written on another node, XMM is able to move pages between nodes 
but does so one page at a time while they are faulted on. 


A possible optimization is to provide inter-node cache coherency at the Unix layer. It would be 
a Straightforward extension to perform appropriate flushing or invalidation as part of the token re- 
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voke mechanism, thus accruing the benefits of operating on multiple pages at a time and avoidance 
of XMM machinery. Currently, though, flushing or invalidating data can only be done by the file 
server because it holds the control port for the memory object, which would involve extra messages. 
A new Mach interface would be needed to support this type of cache control using only the memory 
object port. 


Also, XMM is “involved” for all memory object messages whether it is needed or not. 
Although this provides multi-node transparency from the perspective of backing storage managers, 
there is some cost for objects not needing its capabilities. Indeed, given that most Unix files are not 
shared, a design that assumes all files are shared seems suboptimal. Further investigation is needed 
to quantify the costs imposed by XMM. 


A last note is that XMM is not yet able to process multi-page write-backs of data. As a result, 
many write-backs to backing storage are artificially broken up into single page units, thus impacting 
disk write bandwidth. This must be rectified in future versions of XMM (see Section 9). 


5:5 Mapped Files Module 


The mapped files module hides the implementation of tokens, cached file meta data, cache control, 
etc. from the rest of the Unix code via well-abstracted interfaces. For example, there are interfaces 
for cleaning, truncating, getting a file’s size, making a file temporary, etc. For implementation ex- 
pediency, invocation of its interfaces are sprinkled in code that is otherwise unmodified from stan- 
dard OSF/1 code. But, because the semantics of the mapped files module is effectively a caching 
module layered above the disk storage manager, it appears well-suited to a stacked vnode imple- 
mentation (25]. In fact, the current implementation is already quite well layered and should easily 
transition to a stacked implementation. 


At the current time, the mapped files module only supports mutually exclusive access to a file’s 
memory object. This must be optimized to support a multiple-reader/single-writer policy. 


5.6 Read-ahead 


As described previously, the UFS no-buffer-cache code implements read-ahead so that the disk wait 
time for subsequent data requests from the kemel can be reduced or eliminated. Although Unix has 
historically performed read-ahead at this layer, it is suboptimal for a variety of reasons. 


First, it is making policy decisions about when, where, and how much to read-ahead, although 
such decisions could more flexibly be provided at a higher layer in support of application-specific 
read-ahead policies. Second, initiating reads from deep within the UFS is problematic for systems 
needing to intercept all reads, such as hierarchical storage systems (see [26]). Third, the UFS 
doesn’t have knowledge of what data is already cached, and hence may perform wasted read- 
aheads. Fourth, because memory object cache hits do not involve any interaction with the UFS, no 
read-aheads will be initiated in these cases. Fifth, even when data is found in a read-ahead buffer 
the latency for the application can be quite long, especially if the application is remote from the file 
Server. 


All of these deficiencies can be rectified by initiating read-aheads from a higher layer and read- 
ing the data directly into memory objects. The kemel would perform such reads (using the Extemal 
Memory Manager Interface) but the policy of when, where, and how much to read-ahead could be 
left to a layer above the kemel. Again, such a scheme would require that additional information be 
provided to Mach, perhaps as extension to the explicit memory object access interfaces suggested 
in Section 5.2. 
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5.7 Emulator 


The main benefit of the emulator is that it is a place to implement system functionality “near” the 
application (i.e., it is quick to get to when an application makes a system call). However, it has prob- 
lems. One is that it has become quite large which, because it is per-process, has memory consump- 
tion and process creation overhead ramifications. But, perhaps most importantly, its unprotected 
nature results in a fair amount of complexity and overhead in servers to “defend” themselves against 
the possibility of corruption in the emulator’s state, and often results in an artificial partitioning of 
code and state based on protection concems rather than real modularity concems. 


Future revisions of the OSF/I AD system will utilize an alternative to the emulator where sys- 
tem calls are redirected to a local server using the exception mechanism [22]. 


6 Relevance to Single-Node Systems 


Although OSF/I1 AD is targeted for multicomputers, most of the work described in this paper would 
equally apply to a single-node operating system based on Mach. In fact, the entire evaluation (Sec- 
tion 5) is relevant, excluding the discussion on inter-node data coherency (Section 5.4). And, the 
interfaces to the mapped files module would remain largely unchanged, although its implementa- 
tion could be simplified, especially in a system without the emulator (see Section 5.7) because all 
file access would be centralized in the server, thus obviating the need for tokens. 


A key aspect of OSF/1 AD’s file caching design is the clean separation between caching func- 
tionality and management of backing storage. This separation would equally apply to a single-node 
operating system, and would result in a more modular system that should enable easier integration 
of new backing storage managers. 


7 Related Work 


The Mach 3.0 4.3BSD Single Server and Chorus SVR4 systems [3] [6] have implemented Unix file 
caching schemes based on unifying the cache management of file data and program data, although 
these systems are restricted to single-node environments. SunOS [7] also unifies caching but is re- 
stricted to a single-node, monolithic kemel environment. 


Some early work on using Mach memory objects for Unix file caching was done in previous 
Mach systems [24]. 


Sprite [21] is a research system designed for a network of workstations. It provides a single file 
system image throughout all nodes in the cluster [27], and unifies the cache management of file data 
and program data [17]. 


Multics [20] and Apollo DOMAIN [13] are early examples of non-Unix operating systems pro- 
viding the notion of a single level store, where access to all data is by mapping objects. Multics runs 
on single-node systems whereas DOMAIN runs across a network of workstations. 


§ Implementation Status 


OSF/1 AD is the base forthe operating system for the Intel Paragon XP/S Supercomputer [11]. Typ- 
ical configurations of the Paragon range from fewer than 100 nodes to more than 1000 nodes. Ad- 
ditionally, OSF/1 AD runs on clusters of i386 and i486 PC’s on an Ethemet, simulating a 
multicomputer. 


All of the work discussed in this paper is available from the OSF Research Institute in its 
OSF/1! AD prototype which is available as part of the standard OSF/I1 license. 
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9 Ongoing Work 


All of the suggested improvements in the evaluation (Section 5) are being pursued, with initial em- 
phasis on enhancing the mapped files module to support a greater degree of concurrency, modifying 
XMM to enable processing of multi-page write-backs, and improving the memory object access and 
variable-sized caching mechanisms. In addition, future revisions of the architecture will not have 
an emulator and the mapped files module will be better integrated with the rest of the standard 
OSF/1 code. 


Performance measurement and tuning is also underway. An accurate performance evaluation 
of the overall architecture will not be possible, however, until the system is able to perform multi- 
page data transfers across the External Memory Management Interface (see Sections 5.2 and 5.4). 


There is also work in progress to support the needs of many supercomputer applications which 
require very high bandwidth access to vast amounts of data. A file access path bypassing all data 
caching will be provided, leveraging the existing UFS no-buffer-cache code. 


10 Conclusion 


This paper has presented the Unix file access and caching architecture in OSF/] AD, a version of 
the OSF/1 operating system designed to run in amulticomputer environment. OSF/1 AD uses Mach 
memory objects to cache data from Unix files, and relies on an in-kemel distributed shared memory 
implementation to maintain coherency for data cached across multiple nodes. 


The focus of the paper was on the modifications made to standard OSF/1 functionality to sup- 
port distributed, efficient access to memory objects. These modifications include the introduction 
of a mapped files module for synchronizing clients and maintaining file meta data, the elimination 
of the traditional Unix buffer cache from the file data access path, and the implementation of a disk 
block reservation scheme to correctly support Unix write() semantics. 


A key aspect of OSF/1 AD’s file caching design is the clean separation between caching func- 
tionality and management of backing storage. This separation results in a more modular system that 
should enable easier integration of new backing storage managers. 


An evaluation of the system has identified many possible areas for improvement. Suggested en- 
hancements being pursued, include: 


¢ New Mach interfaces for explicitly copying datato and from memory objects. 
¢ More intelligent page reclamation decisions within Mach. 


¢ Provision of inter-node cache coherency of file datain the Unix layer rather than relying on 
Mach’s XMM functionality. 


¢ An improved read-ahead scheme for memory object-based Unix files. 


Although OSF/1 AD is targeted for multicomputers, most of the work described in the paper, 
including the suggested enhancements, would equally apply to a single-node operating system 
based on Mach. 
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Abstract 


The advantages in modularity and power of microkernel-based operating systems such as 
Mach 3.0 are well known. The existing performance problems of these systems, however, are 
significant. Much of the performance degradation is due to the cost of maintaining separate 
protection domains, traversing software layers, and using a semantically rich inter-process com- 
munication mechanism. An approach that optimizes the common case is to permit merging of 
protection domains in performance critical applications, while maintaining protection bound- 
aries for debugging or in situations that demand robustness. In our system, client calls to the 
server are effectively bound either to a simple system call interface, or to a full RPC mechanism, 
depending on the server’s location. The optimization reduces argument copies, as well as work 
done in the control path to handle complex and infrequently encountered message types. In 
this paper we present a general method of doing this for Mach 3.0 and the results of applying it 
to the Mach microkernel and the OSF//1 single server. We describe the necessary modifications 
to the kernel, the single server, and the RPC stub generator. Semantic equivalence, backwards 
compatibility, and common source and binary code are preserved. Performance on micro and 
macro benchmarks is reported, with RPC performance improving by a factor of three, Unix 
system calls to the server improving between 20% and a factor of two, and 4-13% performance 
gain on large benchmarks. A breakdown of the times on the RPC path is also presented.’ 


1 Introduction 


The modularity of microkernel-based operating systems (OS’s) provides them well-known ben- 
efits. These benefits include improved debugging facilities and software engineering improvements 
which result from a higher degree of system structuring. The use of separate protection domains 
to implement systems on top of a microkernel provides robustness; the ability to compose servers 
to exhibit different OS “personalities” offers flexibility. In addition, microkernels export powerful 
abstractions which are useful for building distributed systems and multicomputer OS’s. However, 
this modularity and power has come at some cost. Because the modularity 1s strictly at the task level 
and tasks communicate via a powerful but “heavy” interprocess communication (IPC) mechanism”, 
all inter-task interactions are expensive. The expensive inter-task operations include the common 
case of untrusted clients calling trusted servers on the same machine, passing small amounts of data 


back and forth. 


1 This research was sponsored by the Hewlett-Packard Research Grants Program. 

2 Although tasks can communicate through shared memory, much inter-task interaction is handled via remote 
procedure calls (RPCs). A few common I/O operations, such as Unix read, are often implemented with shared 
memory and can be reasonably fast. 
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Although the Mach 3.0[1, 8] microkernel has shown isolated instances of performance comparable 
to that of macrokernel systems[6], this has not been observed in general. Many software layers and 
some hardware boundaries must be traversed even for the most trivial interactions between tasks. 
All messages exercise much of the IPC mechanism, even though common servers, such as the Unix 
server, use only a small subset of its capabilities. The conclusion is that for inter-task calls, Mach 
has failed to optimize the common case. 


Instrumentation of the Mach IPC path on the Hewlett-Packard PA-RISC has shown that at least 
on this platform, the traditional “context switch” from one address space to another is only a minor 
component of same-machine Mach RPC costs. As detailed later, most of the cost is in kernel entry 
and exit code, data copies in the MIG-generated stub routines, and in port shuffling and related 
code. We have largely eliminated the last two costs in the common case. 


To optimize the common case, we have constructed a separately linked OSF/1 server image 
(referred to as the in-kernel server or INKS) that can be loaded into the kernel protection domain 
at run time. We dynamically replace heavyweight IPC-based communication mechanisms with 
lighter-weight trap and procedure call mechanisms where possible. We have extended the RPC 
stub generator to produce special stubs which enact these new mechanisms. Since the change of 
communication mechanism is essentially a change in procedure binding, the presence or absence of 
these mechanisms is transparent to clients. 


In the rest of this paper we discuss the goals, constraints, and design in Section 2, give im- 
plementation details in Section 3, and give status and performance results in Section 4, including 
breakdown of the RPC path, microbenchmarks, and macrobenchmarks. Finally, we examine related 
work, discuss planned and possible future work, and give our conclusions. 


2 Design 


2.1 Goals 


Our goals were five-fold. Most importantly, we wanted to improve the performance of systems 
based on Mach — both those implementing Unix and more specialized systems, such as network 
protocol servers. Nearly as important, we sought to be as compatible as possible, as elaborated 
below. We wanted to make the required system transformations acceptable, by imposing minimal 
constraints on Mach program structure. We wanted to explore the issues involved, and finally, we 
wanted a sample system as a target for a more dynamic binding mechanism, based on an object 
server we have implemented[9, 10]. 


2.2 Compatibility Constraints 


To maintain compatibility, we imposed a number of constraints on the design: 


e The source for in- and out-of-kernel servers must be identical, with little use of conditional 
compilation. 


e All changes to the microkernel must be backwards compatible. That is, old clients and servers 
that use normal RPC’s must still run. 


e Newclientsmust be able to function with oldservers. With asmall amount of effort, new clients 
and servers should function with old microkernels. Note that for Unix programs, compatibility 
is not an issue, because the “emulator” encapsulates all of the interface to Mach, and will 
normally match the installed server. 


Beyond our primary goals, we have achieved additional compatibility: 


e Fully linked binaries of in- and out-of-kernel servers are identical. 
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e “Conformant” servers, which are defined to be those which don’t directly call mach_msg, but 
only use MIG-generated stubs, currently require only a few lines of “boilerplate” source code 
in order to take full advantage of our system. (These could be eliminated by modest further 
changes to MIG, or to pieces of the Mach library.) “Non-conformant” servers run correctly, 
but with only a slight speed increase over out-of-kernel servers. 


e The C threads library required no changes (with the exception of one bug fix). 


e Changes to the OSF/1 server and emulator were modest, and predominantly stemmed from 
its code heritage as a macrokernel. 


2.3 Design Overview 


First we will outline the changes to the kernel and to the RPC stub generator. In principle, 
these are the only changes needed to allow “conformant” servers to run inside the kernel, with full 
performance. Then we will trace a client-to-server call, which will demonstrate the overall design. 
Later sections will describe the special problems that the OSF/1 server and emulator presented. 


When loaded into the kernel, a server continues to exist as a distinct task but with two unique 
attributes: it shares the kernel address map (i.e., lives in the kernel address space) and its threads 
run in the same privileged mode as kernel threads. Two changes were made to the kernel in support 
of this. First, a mechanism was added to load a server into the kernel address space and instantiate 
it as a separate task. Second, existing support for kernel tasks had to be extended, both to support 
preemption of its threads and to allow them to perform system calls. In addition, to support 
user to server system calls, we added kernel infrastructure for server stack management and call 
“registration.” 


The other key component in our design is the RPC stub generator, which for typical Mach 
clients/server applications, is the Mach Interface Generator (MIG). We have produced an extended 
version of MIG, called KMIG, which includes facilities to supplement remote procedure calls by 
generating special traps through a dispatch table. The special stubs produced by KMIG allow user- 
mode client programs to use more efficient control paths when making calls to servers loaded into 
the kernel protection domain. This mechanism could also be made available to those servers, when 
making calls to other servers in the same domain. 


If a server is linked with the corresponding server-side KMIG-generated stub routines, when it 
is started it can optionally be loaded into the kernel. Once loaded, the server’s first action is to 
register with the kernel the RPC procedure ID ranges it supports as client system calls, along with 
a vector of pointers to its server-side stubs. These tables are automatically generated by KMIG. 


The KMIG-generated client stubs are essentially conventional system call traps. The system call 
numbers are used by the kernel to index into the appropriate server registered table. 


When a client executes a server-provided system call, the kernel observes that it is out of the 
normal range, finds the server’s receive port from the client’s send right name, and looks up the 
registered trap table for that server. If such a table exists, and the kernel finds the vector index 
within it, it sets up some server context (stack, global base pointers, and task identity) and dispatches 
to the associated server-side stub. Otherwise it returns an error code which tells the client to build 
a message and send it normally. 


The server-side stub copies in to kernel space any necessary arguments and calls the actual work 
function. Upon return from the work function, the stub copies out any returned values and returns 
to its caller. The kernel then restores state, and returns to user mode. The client-side stub checks 
the return value for the special error code, and sends a real message if so. Otherwise it Just passes 
back the return code, since kernel code has done all the parameter handling. 


In the design outlined here for traps to in-kernel servers, Mach ports are not used as commu- 
nication channels, but are still used for addressing and protection. A client task must own a send 
right for an in-kernel server in order for it to be able to make trap calls to that server. Also, in- 
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stead of being global, trap tables for in-kernel servers are attached to the receive ports owned by 
that server. In a multiserver environment, this allows multiple in-kernel servers to field overlapping 
sets of call (trap) numbers, using message ports to distinguish between them. This contrasts with 
conventional (macrokernel-style) trap semantics, in which there is only one global trap table shared 
by all user-mode processes. 


Note that in this model, user threads are performing server functions for themselves rather than 
having these functions performed on their behalf by a server-provided thread. If effect, the user 
thread has “migrated” from its task into the server task. This has numerous implications that are 
briefly discussed later, and in more detail in [5]. 


3 Implementation 


To date we have experimented with the OSF/1 server and a number of special purpose micro- 
servers. The following sections detail the changes necessary to make these servers run both in and 
out of the kernel and also discusses the shortcomings of various aspects of the implementation. 


3.1 Server Loading 


An in-kernel server is currently loaded at boot time using a slightly modified version of the 
existing bootstrap routines. The server is assumed to have been statically linked at an address 
that doesn’t conflict with any allocated kernel space. During an interactive boot, in addition to 
prompting for a server name, the bootstrap code now asks whether the selected server should be 
loaded in or out of kernel. 


During a normal boot, the kernel creates a separate kernel bootstrap task (which shares the 
address space of the kernel), gives it send rights for the master host and device ports and creates a 
thread to run in it. Once running, this thread uses the standard external kernel interfaces to create 
a user task and thread, load its address space with the server image and send it the host and device 
ports. This kernel thread then becomes the initial thread for the default pager. 


For the in-kernel case, the kernel creates a second kernel task and thread in addition to the 
previously described bootstrap task. This second task also shares the kernel address space and will 
become the server. The bootstrap task is given send rights to the task and thread kernel ports for 
the eventual server. When the bootstrap thread begins execution it skips creation of a user task and 
thread and uses the kernel created equivalents instead. From this point on, the bootstrap procedure 
continues as in the out-of-kernel case. It should be noted that even though the server is now loaded 
in the kernel’s address space, it is still pageable. 


3.2 Server/Kernel Interaction 


At the current time, we do not attempt to short-circuit any server to kernel interactions. A 
server running in-kernel still has the same kernel interface as it would running out of kernel. Though 
considerably simplifying our job, there were still some problems. 


One issue that arose is the semantic difference between kernel and user tasks. In standard 
Mach 3.0, kernel tasks are created with a special kernel function which returns an internal structure 
identifier instead of a port name. In order to avoid changes to the server code, this name had to be 
“externalized” and the in-kernel server’s task had to be made to work like a normal task port name. 
Since the kernel only creates other kernel tasks at boot time, the amount of code affected was small 
and this was not a major problem. 


In addition, kernel tasks are directly linked to the kernel address map, instead of having a private 
map referencing the same memory objects, as is the case when two user tasks share memory. If a 
server performs a “random” vm_deallocate it can actually unmap part of the kernel. Though this 
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seems unlikely in a well-behaved server, it happens in the Unix server.* Our solution was to fix the 
offending code. A related problem is that the kernel address map contains a particular construct, a 
“sub_map,” that does not appear in user task maps and which some of the virtual memory routines 
cannot handle. One of these routines is vm_map_fork, the address map duplication primitive called 
when a newly created task inherits memory from the parent. Hence, if aserver attempts to create a 
new task inheriting memory from the server, a kernel panic results. This again happens in the Unix 
server where it “forks” a child task for the init process. In this case, since the child task never 
actually references the inherited memory (the address space is almost immediately deallocated) it 
was easy to work around. 


Though not strictly necessary for correct behavior of the servers involved, server thread pre- 
emptibility was implemented. This is a problem unique to in-kernel servers since server threads are 
running as kernel threads and Mach kernel threads are not preemptible. This creates a potential 
mismatch with server threads which might assume preemptibility and that, in turn, could lead to 
latency problems in the kernel.* To be safe, kernel threads running server code are now subject to 
rescheduling at the “traditional” points (leaving traps, interrupts, system calls). There were two 
primary difficulties in doing this. One was differentiating a kernel thread running server code from 
a normal kernel thread. The other was in implementing a new mechanism to force a rescheduling 
trap since the conventional technique is to use an AST that is triggered upon return to user mode. 
Both were solved in highly machine-dependent, and temporary, ways. 


A special, lighter-weight system call interface was introduced to handle Mach system calls from 
the server to the kernel. Since it is a kernel-to-kernel transition, less state saving and setup were 
needed and there was no need to check for emulated (i.e., server-handled) system calls. Measurement 
of a “do nothing” kernel call (task_terminate with a NULL argument) shows that this modified 
path cuts over 30% from the overhead of the standard system call interface. 


Saving server state when entering a system call presented a minor problem. In the normal 
server/kernel model, a user thread (application or OS server) has two sets of saved state. Whenever 
it traps into the kernel (system call or interruption) some or all register state is saved in the process 
control block (PCB) in a “saved state” structure. When it is context switched (always from within 
the kernel) the volatile kernel state for the thread® is saved at the base of the active kernel stack. 
In the INKS world, an additional level of state saving is necessary since a user thread may first trap 
into the kernel to perform a server function and then, in the context of the server, trap into the 
kernel again to execute a Mach service. The latter cannot use the standard saved state structure 
since it contains state from the initial user to server transition. In our implementation we allocate 
another saved state structure in the PCB for use during server to kernel transitions. 


Kernel stacks were another source of problems. In principle, during a Mach system call an in- 
kernel server thread could continue to run on its own stack instead of switching to a kernel allocated 
stack. This would eliminate the need to copy arguments, switch stacks, and in general, would 
simplify the system call path. The problem, however, is that the special optimized paths through 
the existing kernel assume they have complete control of the stack the thread is running on (not 
an unreasonable assumption in a “pure” kernel environment). In particular, continuations are a 
problem because their effect is to throw away the contents of the kernel stack. Since there is now 
pre-system call server state on the “kernel” stack we could not allow this.® 


Though general disabling or modification of the continuation system and the related stack handoff 
code is a possibility, 1t would have required code changes we judged too extensive at this time. 
Therefore, in order to preserve the semantics of kernel stacks, we chose to have the server run off of 
its own stack and switch to a kernel stack on system call entry. This means we now need to copy 


3On booting, the server deallocates page zero of “its” address space but since the server is no longer loaded at 
zero, this deallocates the first page of the kernel. 

* As an extreme example, a naive server running in-kernel might loop on a spin lock causing the kernel to deadlock. 

>There may be no volatile state if a continuation was specified at context switch time. 

6° We implemented a prototype of this and obtained about a 35% speedup of the server-kernel system call path. 
As a workaround in this prototype, the affected continuations were identified and disabled. (This allowed further 
streamlining of the system call path as we no longer needed to save callee-save registers for thread_syscall_return.) 
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arguments, save registers for continuations, and do some additional stack management. Essentially, 
we were forced to retain much of the original system call path, even though no protection boundary 
is being crossed. We still save some overhead, but the principal performance benefits arise from 
coupling this with changes to the RPC stubs. 


3.3. User/Server Interaction 


KMIG treats specially routines with “normal” arguments and message options (in particular, no 
port rights or out-of-line memory regions). It generates client stubs which are merely system calls 
whose number corresponds to the msgh_id number (RPC subsystem base + procedure ID number). 
The user stack already contains the arguments, including the server’s port name, just as the user 
supplied them in the C-style function call, so no argument copying is needed. 


When a trap is made to the kernel, it first determines whether it is a “normal” trap (to Mach 
primitives or Unix emulation) or a trap to an in-kernel server. This distinction is easy to make 
because normal traps use small positive or negative numbers, while INKS traps, whose trap numbers 
correspond to msgh_id numbers, are large positive numbers. 


When the kernel determines that the trap is to an in-kernel server, instead of looking up the 
trap in a global table as normal traps are handled, it first determines whitch server is being called. 
It retrieves the server’s port name, which the user supplied as the first parameter in the call’, and 
decodes it in the context of the client’s IPC space to find the destination port and the task in which 
it resides (the server task). From that task, it extracts the trap table previously registered by the 
in-kernel server and looks up the stub entrypoint based on the msgh_id number originally supplied 
as the trap number. 


Before calling the server-side stub, the kernel switches from its stack to a new server-provided 
stack. Note that this violates our “ideal” in that it requires server changes to make stacks available for 
trapping clients. There are three major reasons why we must do this. First is the continuation/stack- 
handoff issue discussed earlier: remaining on a kernel stack while running in the server limits op- 
timizations that the kernel can do when the server later makes a Mach system call. A second, 
more serious problem is that server routines may make assumptions about the layout of the stack 
they are running on. For example, the OSF/1 server allocates a thread specific data structure (the 
uthread structure) on the stack of every service thread.® All references to this structure are made 
via a constant offset from the base of the current stack, which is assumed to be a fixed size Cthread 
stack. Hence, not only does the server have knowledge of the layout of the stack but it also make 
assumptions about its size and alignment. Also, since OSF/1 service threads are Cthreads, there 
is additional Cthread-specific state on the stack as well. Finally, kernel stacks are relatively small 
and wired-down in the kernel. The former means that they may not be large enough for complex or 
deeply nested server calls, while the latter could lead to excessive wiring of physical memory. 


After the kernel has switched to a service stack, the system call arguments are copied from the 
user’s address space to the server’s. (Note that these are normal, short, call-by-value arguments.) 
The kernel’s final action before the KMIG-generated server stub is called is to change the current 
thread’s “task identity” to that of the server task. Since our desire is to run server code largely 
unchanged, we must preserve the notion that it is running in a separate task. Hence, server code 
which performs operations on “mach-_task_self” should affect the in-kernel server task and not the 
user task, even though it is running from a user thread. Our current approach to solving this is ad 
hoc. When a user thread traps into the server, we change its containing-task pointer to that of the 
server task. We do not currently remove the thread from the task’s thread list and insert it into the 
server task’s. 


Once the server stub receives control, it allocates local variables for the storage of pass-by- 


7™MIG allows the request port name to be in other positions in the argument list, but we do not know of any case in 
which this feature is actually used. If this feature were to be used, KMIG would simply generate a standard message 
stub for that procedure. 

® This structure contains process information that is only valid while in a system call, so the service thread stack 
is a convenient place for it. 
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reference or Out arguments, copies pass-by-reference arguments from user space with the kernel’s 
standard copyin procedure, and calls the server work function. Upon return from the work function, 
the server copies any Out or InOut arguments back into user space via copyout and returns to the 
kernel. The locations of the kernel’s copyin and copyout procedures were returned as part of the 
server’s trap table registration. 


Finally, the kernel resets the thread’s task pointer to its pre-call value, switches back to the 
original stack and exits the client’s trap. 


The Unix server required two deviations from the standard procedure. The first deals with 
copying arguments in to and out of the kernel address space and is explained below. The other 
is a violation of our “conformant” constraint that servers not directly call mach_msg. For brevity, 
the Unix server and emulator implement a number of services with a “hand-rolled” generic RPC 
stub, without using MIG. We had to similarly hand-implement a generic INKS trap to handle these 
system calls. 


3.4 Issues 
3.4.1 Thread Model 


One important implementation issue we had to confront is the thread semantics employed during 
traps to in-kernel servers. Shou!d the client’s thread “move” into the server task for the duration 
of the RPC, or should the kernel switch to a “real” thread created and owned by the server? The 
latter adheres to existing Mach semantics, and therefore would be more straightforward. However, 
for our initial implementation we chose the former option, for several reasons: it offers the greatest 
potential for performance improvement from INKS, it tests the feasibility of such a stretching of 
Mach semantics, it offers the flexibility to support other specialized communication mechanisms, 
and we did not realize the extent to which the Unix server relied on “specializing” its service stacks. 


In [5] we discuss in detail the issues related to this decision, so only a brief summary is presented 
here. A thread switching model would have resulted in a cleaner, safer” implementation and would 
have fit better with Mach’s current thread semantics. It would probably be slower than a migrating 
threads implementation, but perhaps not significantly overall, especially for a single server system. 
In the long term, however, we believe that thread-switching is only a temporary way to get around a 
problem in Mach. If a general-purpose migrating threads model such as that exploited in LRPC[3] 
is introduced to Mach in the future, this approach to in-kernel server traps will become both faster 
and cleaner. 


3.4.2 Server Task 


Many of the complexities and shortcomings of the thread migration model could be avoided and the 
benefits retained by altogether eliminating the notion of a separate server task. By viewing the server 
code as down-loadable kernel code running as part of the “kernel task” we no longer have to worry 
about thread migration or service threads. User threads trapping into the server are just trapping 
into an extended kernel, and the user thread is Just “running in kernel mode”. The semantics of 
thread operations applied to user threads running in the kernel are well-defined, so threads running 
in server code introduce no new problems. Coupling this with short-circuiting server /kernel calls, 
we have essentially re-created a monolithic kernel. 


There are drawbacks, however. One is the kernel/server stack issue. User threads entering the 
kernel will still need to switch to a service stack or “prepare” the kernel stack so it appears as the 
server expects. For the latter, the size and non-pageable nature of kernel stacks would again be 
a concern. In either case, the kernel would have to be modified to avoid using the continuation 
and stack handoff optimizations or those optimizations would have to be modified extensively. This 


®Currently, when a thread migrates into a server, it can still be manipulated by any other thread that has access 
to its thread control port. 
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approach also does not address the preemtibility problem. Since server threads would now be true 
kernel threads, they would no longer be preemptible, leading to all the attendant latency problems. 
It is also not clear how much an existing server would need to be changed to fit this model. While 
many of the kernel to server interface issues can be addressed by KMIG or more sophisticated linking 
technology, much depends on what assumptions a server makes about its address space and other 
resources. 


3.4.3 Trap Tables 


In our current implementation of INKS, the trap tables for an in-kernel server are attached to its 
task, instead of individually to each of its service ports. While this simplifies the implementation 
and works well in the case of the Unix server, it may have to be changed in the future. The problem 
is that, because one receive port in the server’s task is not distinguished from another, any send right 
whose receive right is in the in-kernel server’s task may be used by other tasks to make INKS traps 
into the server, even if that port is not one that would respond to corresponding messages. This is 
not a problem in the Unix server, because there is only one “type” of service port that clients know 
about: the BSD request port. However, there could be a problem in a server that exports multiple 
“types” of send rights, each responding to a different set of request messages. 


There are two apparent ways of solving this problem. First, if the implementation of INKS is left 
the same, server work functions could simply check the receive port that corresponds to the send 
right the client used to make the trap, ensuring that the call being made is in fact valid for the given 
port. However, a better and more “correct” way to do it would be to simply change INKS so that 
trap tables are associated with individual receive ports in the server, instead of the server’s task. 
This would be somewhat more difficult to implement than the current strategy, but we foresee no 
major problems. 


3.4.4 Copyin and Copyout 


As described earlier, KMIG generates calls to the kernel copyin and copyout routines to deal with 
copying arguments and results across the user/kernel boundary. This led to an unexpected inef- 
ficiency in the Unix server. Since it is derived from a monolithic kernel, most of the system call 
service routines already do their own copyin and copyout. Hence we were doing two copies for every 
data item, in or out. 


To solve this, KMIG was modified to optionally omit generation of all copyin and most copyout 
calls. The only KMIG-generated copyouts which remain are for integer Out parameters which are 
traditionally return values. 


Unfortunately, eliminating KMIG-generated copies uncovered a few places in the Unix server 
where arguments were not being handled consistently. For example, the bsd_execve routine (not 
inherited from the monolithic kernel) dereferences some of its out pointer parameters assuming they 
will be accessible in the server’s address space. However, the KMIG stub no longer allocates a local 
array for these parameters, expecting the service routine to do its own copyout. We view this as a 
server problem and fixed the offending routines. 


In total, the changes to perform this copy optimization in the OSF/1 server were limited to 3 
files and 7 functions. Whether the KMIG option to suppress copies is generally useful or peculiar 
to the Unix server remains to be seen. 


3.4.5 Miscellaneous 
Finally, there were a number of other issues that came up and were not resolved to our satisfaction: 


e The problem of inheriting an in-kernel server’s address space (i.e., the kernel address space) on 
task creation needs to be addressed. Although the problem was easily avoided in the case of 
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the Unix server, in general, other servers may want to export portions of their address space. 


A related creation issue is whether a kernel task should be able to spawn only kernel tasks, just 
user tasks, or both. Currently, task_create will always create a user task, which is sufficient 
for the Unix server. 


e There is a thread analog to the “task identity” problem discussed earlier. Just as server code 
may make the assumption that mach_task_self does not refer to the user task, it may also 
assume that mach_thread_self does not refer to the user thread, or, more importantly, that 
the currently running thread is not the user thread. An example of this in the OSF/1 server is 
the exit system call which attempted to terminate the currently active user task and threads, 
one of which is running the exit code. 


e The existing fixed partitioning of a thread’s saved state may need reworking. For the single 
in-kernel server experiments we were doing, simply adding another “saved state” structure to 
the PCB for server/kernel transitions was sufficient. However, introducing multiple servers 
with server to server interactions will add arbitrary levels of state saving. Presumably such 
inter-server calls can be handled by saving the necessary old server state onto the new server’s 
stack thereby requiring no additional static saved state areas. 


e If a server is overloaded, with messages built up in its port queue, clients invoking it by the 
system call interface will get preferential treatment, since the direct invocation bypasses the 
port’s queue. Handling this is straightforward: if the kernel finds the server’s receive port has 
a non-empty queue, it returns MACH_SEND_INTERRUPTED, signaling the client stub to send a 
real message. 


e To this point we have concentrated solely on increasing execution speed and have not considered 
the effect of in-kernel servers on memory usage or the effect of its potentially increased memory 
use on overall system performance. Since in-kernel servers are pageable their mere existence in 
the kernel does not imply increased physical memory usage. However, it does increase virtual 
memory use within the kernel address space.!° The current implementation, with its private 
service stack pool for trapping clients, certainly increases memory usage. 


4 Results 


4.1 Status 


The identical OSF/1 single server binary runs multiuser, in or out of the kernel. With trapping 
clients there are occasional robustness problems, but the system typically stays up for hours under 


benchmark loads (SPEC SDM, Andrew, kernel builds). Some types of signals crash the system, but 
we have not examined this yet. 


4.2 Experimental Environment 


All timings were collected on a single HP9000/730 with 32 MB RAM and one 425 MB SCSI-2 
disk, on an isolated ethernet segment. The HP730 has a 67 Mhz PA-RISC 1.1 processor, 128K 
offchip Icache, 256K offchip Dcache, 96 entry ITLB, and 96 entry DTLB, with a pagesize of 4KB. 
The caches are virtually addressed with a cache miss cost of about 14 cycles. RPC test times were 
collected by reading the PA’s clock register, CR16, which increments every cycle, and can be read 
in user mode. This was done with an inline function and asm. Other times are obtained from the 
Unix server. 





10Tt has been suggested that the presense of the server in the kernel’s address map may affect the performance of 
map entry lookups at fault time, especially on server faults where we might potentially need to scan past all the kernel 
entries just to reach the server's “neighborhood”. 
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Table 1: Non-trapping RPC Test Program Breakdown 





~ RPC Out of Kernel | In Kernel | 
Stage Description Cycles Cycles | 
‘1 Procedure call to MIG stub 24 24 | 
2 Stub operations before mach_msg_trap call 199 199 
3 Call to mach_msg_trap, trap into kernel 350 369 
4, mach_msg_trap operations before message copyin 18 18 
5 Copyin message to kernel address space 205 205 
6 “Red tape” 159 159 
7 Context switch from client task to server task 178 178 
8 “Red tape” 122 121 
9 Copyout message to server, trap return, MIG demux 443 404 
10 Server MIG stub processing before work function 19 19 
11 Null work function (just returns) 17 1 
12 Server MIG stub processing after work function 172 172 
13 Server call to mach_msg_trap, trap into kernel 378 304 
14 mach_msg_trap operations before message copyin 18 18 
15 Copyin reply message to kernel address space 211 212 
16 “Red tape” 144 144 
17 Context switch from server task to client task 178 179 
18 “Red tape” 90 90 
19 Copyout reply message to client, trap return 364 364 
20 Client stub operations after mach_msg_trap call VEZ 173 
21 Procedure return from MIG stub to client 17 17 


[ ‘| Total T 3478 | 3386, 


The operating system software is the Mach 3.0 kernel, version NMK13, and the OSF/1 single 
server, version 1.0.4b1i (derived from OSF/1 1.0.4). This is the port done by Utah, and does not 
yet include the virtual cache improvements from CMU[13]. Little of the port has been optimized, 
and in particular, the existing implementation of the system call/context switch path is not at all 
optimal. This likely affects the breakdown of RPC costs, but probably has only a marginal affect 
on the overall results. The compiler is GCC 2.3.3.u3, (a Utah distribution of 2.3.3 with additional 
optimizations for the PA). All RPC timings were made with only the micro “RPC server” running, 
and all Unix benchmark measurements were made with the system in single-user mode. Each Unix 
run was repeated at least three times. The “RPC server” timings showed essentially no variance, 
with only 1-3 cycle differences out of thousands. 


4.3 RPC Breakdown and Analysis 


In Table 1 we present a breakdown of an RPC to an out-of-kernel server, containing one InOut 
parameter of 32 words, which is used to store timestamps at successive stages of the message path. 
This test does not, and is not meant to, completely represent “typical” RPCs. The most common 
RPCs pass only a few (three to ten) discrete integer parameters, most of which are In or Out; 
InOut arguments are less common. However, the purpose of this test is not to measure the total 
performance of an RPC, but to determine comparatively how much time the various parts of the RPC 
path take. The most important requirement is that all measured code remain on the “optimized 
path” within mach_msg_trap, and our test fulfills this requirement. We now briefly describe the 
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Table 3: RPC test results: cycles (ratio to trapping INKS) 


| Configuration | 
Unoptimized INKS INKS | 





Test | =————s|s« Message — Trap | 
Null RPC 2312 (3.5) | 2220(3.4) 656 
64 In 2555 (3.1) | 2462 (3.0) 830 
1K In 5843 (3.3) | 5890 (3.3) 1791 
1K Out 8366 (3.0) | 7512 (2.7) 2741 


128 Indut __3385 (3.0) | 3291 (2.9) 1122 


Trap stages 2—6 contain most of the processing done by the microkernel for the INKS trap. In 
stage 3, the mapping from the client’s port name to the kernel’s ipc_port pointer is done, as well 
as the lookup of the requested trap in the server’s INKS trap table. Stages 4 and 5 handle the 
selection, setup, and activation of a new service stack for use by the server’s work function. Stage 5 
also includes changing the task context and copying the client’s basic (call-by-value) parameters to 
the new server stack. 


Trap stages 7-9 correspond closely to RPC stages 10-12, except that all required argument 
copying is done in the server stub. The large times for stages 7 and 9 stem from the explicit copying 
of the 32-word argument into the server’s address space and, later, back out to the client’s. This 
is the only argument copying that is done in the trapping case, unlike the RPC case where the 
arguments are copied in the client stub and in the kernel as well. However, note that while the large 
time spent in RPC stage 12 is an artifact of the test implementation as discussed previously, the 
time spent in the corresponding trap stage 9 is not such an artifact—this copy would in fact have 
to be done for Out arguments as well as InOut arguments, which are quite common. 


For comparison, a simple procedure call on the same machine typically takes 15 to 25 cycles. 


Based on these tables, an approximate categorization can be made of the time spent in different 
types of processing during the RPC path. Argument copying accounts for about 1350 cycles in the 
RPC case, but only about 450 for the INKS trap. Trap entry and exit times are also significantly 
better in INKS, from about 1100 cycles down to about 400. Finally, most of the “red tape” involved 
in passing Mach messages 1s eliminated. 


It is clear that much less argument copying is done in INKS traps than in RPC. Simple stack- 
based In parameters are copied only once (client stack to server stack) instead of four times (client 
stack to client message, client message to kernel, kernel to server, server message to server stack). 
Pointer-based In parameters are copied once instead of three times (the copy from server message 
to server stack is not necessary in the RPC case). Out parameters are similarly reduced from three 
copies to one. InOut parameters are copied only twice instead of seven times (client to message, 
message to kernel, kernel to server request message, request message to reply message, reply message 
to kernel, kernel to client message, reply message to original buffer). 


4.4 Micro Benchmark results 


Table 3 shows several small RPC benchmarks, run directly on the Mach kernel, with no Unix 
server running. Five tests were run: a null RPC, a 64 byte In parameter, a 1024 byte In, a 1024 
byte Out parameter, and a 128 byte InOut parameter (the same test as in Tables 1 and 2 without the 
instrumentation code). The cycle count for each test under each configuration is shown, along with 
a ratio to the trapping INKS configuration, in parentheses. The unoptimized message configuration 
and INKS message configuration typically execute three times as many cycles as the INKS trap 
configuration. Variance in these tests was almost nonexistent; on rare occasions the results would 
vary by asingle cycle. From the InOut results in the three RPC tables, one can measure the overhead 
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Table 2: Trapping Test Program Breakdown 


















Description Cycles 


‘Procedure call to user stub 24 

2 Trap into kernel, recognize the trap as INKS 213 
3 Port, task, and trap entrypoint lookups 116 
| 4 Find and allocate a service stack 22 
o Switch stacks, change task context 92 
6 Call server stub 29 
7 Server stub processing before work function (copyin) 232 
8 ima Null work function (just returns) 20 
9 12 Server stub processing after work function (copyout) 229 
10 Return from server stub to kernel 17 
11 19 Deallocate stack and return from trap 163 
12 21 Procedure return from user stub to client 17 


| | | Total —_i,_iir4y 


contents of the table. 


Stages 1-2 and 20-21 occur in the client’s address space. Stage 2 is the marshalling of the 
request message, and stage 20 is the unmarshalling of the reply message. Note that both of these 
stages are somewhat higher in our test case than they would be in common RPCs, because of the 
larger-than-normal InOut parameter that must be copied into and out of the message. 


Stages 3-9 and 13-19 occur mostly in the kernel’s address space (in particular, in the 
mach_msg_trap function). Stages 3-9 are essentially identical in overall function to stages 13- 
19. (The code path executed in stage 6 is actually different from the one executed in stage 16, but 
the overall functionality and execution time for each is very close.) 


“Red tape” (stages 6, 8, 16, and 18) is code in mach_msg_trap that performs administrative 
tasks necessary to the passing of simple messages: port name lookups, generating reply rights (in 
the case of request messages), consuming request or reply rights, locking and unlocking kernel data 
structures, as well as numerous tests for exceptional situations that would require control to be 
transferred off of the optimized path. 


Stages 10-12 happen in the server side. Stage 12, like stages 2 and 20, is much larger than it 
would be for “real” RPCs. In the server, the received request message is stored in a message buffer 
separate from the reply message to be built and returned. While this does not matter for In or Out 
arguments, which are the most common, InOut arguments must be copied by the server stub from 
the request message to the reply message. Most of the time spent in stage 12 is in this copy, and if 
the argument was not InOut, the stage 12 time could be expected to be similar to the stage 10 time. 


Table 2 gives the figures for the same test using the in-kernel server trap mechanism. Again, a 
single 32-word InOut argument is passed. The “Trap Stage” column independently enumerates the 
stages of an INKS trap, while the “RPC Stage” column lists the stage numbers from Table 1 that 
correspond to the stages in Table 2, where appropriate. 


In the trapping case, the time spent in the client-side stub (trap stages 1 and 12) is very small 
because the client stub is a trivial assembly language fragment that simply loads the trap number 
into a register and makes the trap. 
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Table 4: Syscall test results: time in microseconds (ratio to trapping INKS) 


Configuration 

Unoptimized INKS INKS 

| Test Message Trap 
nop (emulator) 11.3 (0.95) 11.3(0.95) 11.9 
nop (server) 92.7 (2.08)  86.7(1.94) 44.6 
getpid 11.9(1.00) | 11.9 (1.00) | 11.9 
getgid 92.6 (2.18)  85.9(2.02) 42.5 
setrlimit 114.2 (1.94) | 105.6 (1.80) 58.7 
4096 byte-read 813.8(1.19) 802.1(1.18) 682.4 
64 byte-read 310.0 (1.70) 301.2 (1.64) 183.5 
4096 byte-write 489.7(1.23) 483.2(1.22) 396.5 
64 byte-write 179.4 (1.98) 172.7(1.91) 90.5 
stat 280.5 (1.55) 273.2 (1.51) 180.9 
create 535.6 (1.69) 518.8 (1.64) 317.2 
signal 394.1 (1.46) 372.5 (1.38) 269.1 
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Table 5: Server to kernel syscalls: Time in microseconds (ratio to INKS) 


Configuration 
Message Syscall 18.81 (1.13) | 16.71 
Trapping Syscall 6.86 (1.44) | 4.75 


imposed by instrumenting the message and trap paths. It is both minimal and consistent: 2.6% (93 
and 95 cycles) for the two message paths, and 4.6% (52 cycles) for the trapping path. 


As an aside, during this work we discovered a source of huge inefficiency in the standard MIG- 
generated stubs. To copy an argument “struct” into and out of messages, MIG generated a structure 
containing a single char array, and used structure assignment to effect the copy. Both GCC 1.39 
and HP’s C optimizing compiler generate code which copies a byte at a time, even if the array is 
word-aligned (as it usually is). Moving to GCC 2, or replacing the code with a becopy, improved RPC 
message performance by a factor of two; before this INKS trapping RPCs attained a factor of six 
speedup. The lesson is that large potential improvements can lie in mundane and seldom-examined 
portions of the system. 


Table 4 shows timings for a small variety of arbitrarily selected, but hopefully representative, 
Unix system calls. These were the only system call benchmarks we ran: no result filtering has 
been done. Times are in microseconds with the time relative to the trapping INKS configuration 
shown in parentheses. In calls to the Unix server, the trapping INKS configuration improves Unix 
system call performance by a minimum of 20%, ranging up to a factor of two. “Nop (emulator)” and 
“getpid” are handled completely within the emulator and therefore should experience no performance 
improvement under trapping-INKS. Then times on the two message configurations typically varied 
by 2% to 5%, while the trapping times varied by only 1% to 3%. 


As discussed previously, certain aspects of Mach’s implementation prevented us from achieving 
a large perfermance gain in calls from an in-kernel server to the microkernel. However, the fact that 
the server runs in the kernel address space still allowed some minor optimizations to be made along 
the trap path, resulting in slightly higher performance. Table 5 compares the times for a do-nothing 
server-to-kernel system call in the normal case (server running in user mode) and the INKS case 
(server running in kernel mode). Message syscalls account for most of the general-purpose calls in 
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Table 6: Macro benchmarks: Time in seconds (ratio to trapping-INKS) 


Configuration 
Unoptimized INKS INKS 
Test Message Trap 
Full kernel build — 1682 (1.15) | 















‘ Andrew (filesystem phases) 48.8 (1.04) | 49.5 (1.05) | 47.0 


Table 7; Communication Counts 


From User 
Emulation Traps 82474 34.9% 
INKS Traps 48142 20.4% 


Mach Syscalls (trap) 2748 = =61.2% 
Mach Syscalls (msg) 16024 6.8% 
Total From User 149388 63.2% 


From Server 
Mach Syscalls (trap) 41480 17.5% 
Mach Syscalls (msg) 45654 | 19.3% 
Total From Server 87134 36.8% 


the Mach interface such as device I/O, while trapping syscalls are used for the very common cases 
like vm_allocate. 


4.5 Macro Benchmark Results 


We also ran somewhat more realistic Unix workloads, in particular the modified Andrew 
benchmark[11] and a Mach kernel build. The more realistic kernel build benchmark showed a 
13% speedup under trapping INKS, while the Andrew benchmark yielded 4%. Table 6 shows these 
timing in seconds, with the ratio to trapping INKS in parentheses. 


All runs were done with the system in single-user mode. “Andrew” includes only the four 
filesystem phases of the benchmark. For that test, after the initial run we found results only varied 
by at most a second. The kernel build compiles the Mach kernel from scratch, with all files local. 
Six runs of this test were made, with the last five showing run time variation of less than 1%. 


On all system configurations, since the first run of any benchmark was significantly slower than 
succeeding ones, we factored out the first run of any macro benchmark. An anomaly we noted ts 
that trapping INKS usually paid a higher startup penalty than either message case, typically twice 
as high. We have not yet investigated the cause of this effect, but speculate that once found, fixing 
it will yield further improvements in performance, for all runs. 


We also ran the SPEC SDM SDET benchmark, and obtained about 8% throughput increase for 
the low-load “1 script” case. This gain rapidly decreased for higher loads, to less than 1%. 


Table 7 shows the usage of the different communication mechanisms during one run of the 
Andrew benchmark. Table 8 breaks down by message type and source, the messages seen during 
the benchmark. The dominance of “simple” RPCs confirms our decision to concentrate on this type 
of RPC. However, the significant number of server-originated messages suggests that optimization 
of the server-kernel path would be worthwhile. 


The data in these tables, together with our micro-benchmark numbers, can be used to validate 
the system time reduction obtained in larger benchmarks. 
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Table 8: Mach Message Type Breakdown 
From User | 
Sync Simple 7810 | 12.7% 
Sync Complex 8214 | 13.3% 
Total From User 16024 | 26.0% 


From Server 


Sync Simple 22176 | 35.9% 
Sync Complex 4666 7.6% 
Async Send 6552 10.6% 
Async Recv 12260 19.9% 


Total From Server 45654 74.0% 


4.6 Cache Issues 


One can speculate that some of the performance improvement stems from better cache use. 
However, the expected cache effect is minor and would tend to worsen performance. (Note that 
the portion of the virtual address used to access the cache on the PA includes the address space 
identifier.) Moving the server and kernel into the same address space, thus making equal the space 
identifier portion of the cache index, should tend to worsen cache performance slightly. Linking the 
server, as we do, at an address that doesn’t conflict with the kernel or user processes, should tend 
to improve cache performance over a server linked at the normal address. However, in both in- and 
out-of-kernel cases we use the same server, so this is not a factor. In general, we do not expect cache 
effects to be significant and consistent in this experiment. Other studies have shown that random 
changes can have significant cache effects[2]. 


5 Limitations 


A serious limitation that arises from use of this framework is the loss of the protection that 
separate address spaces provides. Hardware protection is an important mechanism used to provide 
robustness in the face of unfriendly or malicious programs. Use can only be made of the merging 
of protection domains in situations where this loss of protection will not introduce new risks or 
inconveniences. For example, in the case of a Unix server which is a crucial and trusted operating 
system component, when loss of the server means (as it typically does) loss of all relevant system 
services, reduction in protection introduces no new limitations from a user’s point of view. The 
difference between the Unix system dying on a fault in kernel space and dying on a fault in user 
space is moot. If, however, the service is part of a fault-tolerant system and is capable of recovery 
from faults, or if it is only one component in a system with other important, independent services, 
the loss of protection introduces real drawbacks to users and should be carefully weighed. 


A limitation of the current implementation is that transferring port rights or out-of-line memory 
forces a normal message. This is not necessarily a drawback, for if the operation is rare enough, 
we increase our overall performance by simplifying the code for the common case. Most servers, 
including the Unix server, do not transfer port rights between themselves and clients or other servers. 
The vnode pager in the Unix server does issue substantial numbers of Mach kernel calls to do port 
manipulation, but short-circuiting the server-kernel path is a prerequisite optimizing these calls. 
Further measurement of the argument type and message frequencies is needed to determine whether 
is is worthwhile to sort-circuit messages for these arguments. 
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6 Related Work 


The most similar work to ours is that done in the Chorus[12, 6] microkernel/multi-server Unix 
system. Chorus “supervisor actors” correspond to our in-kerne! servers, but there are significant 
differences. Chorus adopts the “migrating-tliread” model, with a single kernel stack which remains 
with the thread. This is easy because continuations do not exist and existing servers do not make 
assumptions about the intimate details of their stacks (they use native kernel threads). All potential 
optimizations are performed: user-server, user-kernel, server-server, and server-kernel interactions. 
The linkage is typically through traps, although procedure call linkage is also used. Supervisor actors 
are linked separately from the kernel and each other, as we do. In principle, supervisor actors can be 
loaded and unloaded dynamically, although some violate the rules for this. The client interface to 
the local Unix “process manager” is always through traps; local messages “cannot happen.” Thus 
there is no check for a non-0 length message queue. Asynchronous messages are not optimized. 
Chorus’s lack of an RPC stub generator contributes to a relative lack of flexibility and transparency 
compared to our scheme. The name space (service id’s) of multiple servers cannot overlap in Chorus. 


7 Future Work 


There are a number of ways to continue this work. A useful short term effort is to do the same 
experiment on another hardware architecture, in order to help factor out machine-dependent effects. 
We feel that the most important task is to concentrate on measurements, so informed decisions can 
be made between the various implementation strategies. Further investigation of the “ramp up” and 
scaling problems will likely reveal bottlenecks. Completing the support for server-server interactions 
would allow us quantify the improvement in a multi-server environment where the speedup should 
be substantially greater, due to the increased numbers of inter-domain transfers(7]. 


Optimizing server-kernel interactions should be examined, as it could potentially result in up to 
two orders of magnitude reduction in overhead (message vs. procedure call). If this optimization 
were done, note that it generalizes the existing mechanism supporting alternate system call paths to 
a few Mach kernel calls. This would remove it from the realm of special-purpose “hacks” and make 
it a universally applied optimization. 


In the longer view, we plan to use the powerful linking capabilities of the OMOS meta- 
object/object server[9, 10] to bind more flexibly and dynamically. OMOS can hook pre-existing 
programs and modules together in a structured and programmable way. We will move toward 
making OMOS capable of dynamically binding arbitrary modules with arbitrary interfaces (C-style 
function calls, C++ method invocations) communicating across arbitrary channels. In this role 
OMOS is analogous to the nameserver and binding server in a traditional RPC system, but is 
capable of much tighter and more flexible binding. 


8 Conclusion 


The client-server Mach IPC path can be heavily and transparently optimized in the common 
case of a trusted Unix server, with little impact on server code. Major improvements in IPC and 
Unix system call performance result, with significant improvements on Unix benchmarks. The Mach 
thread abstraction has the potential to evolve to a migrating-threads model. 
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Abstract: 


In order to implement system calls, current Mach 3 based operating 
system personality servers all make use of Mach’s system call redirec- 
tion mechanism together with an emulator co-resident in the applica- 
tions address space. Experience with OSF/1 MK has shown that this is 
problematic for OSF/1 system call semantics, system security and 
integrity. This paper looks at what these problems are and why they 
occur. It also describes new kernel mechanisms to implement OSF/1 
system calls which address these problems and our experiences imple- 
menting them. Finally the benefits and shortfalls of the new mecha- 
nisms are discussed both in relation to conventional computer 
architectures and also with respect to new architectures, such as multi- 
computers and clusters. 


1. Introduction 


For the past two years the OSF Research Institute at Grenoble, France, has been developing a 
version of OSF/1 based on Mach 3. The architecture for this system was basically copied, for the 
most part, from the BSD server from CMU. The model used was that the application program- 
ming interfaces were implemented in a single server executing in user space. Access to the server 
from the application was via an emulator that was resident in a fixed place in the address space of 
every process. As time passed it was found that the advantages of the emulator also brought many 
disadvantages, some performance, some semantic and some maintenance. It became clear that, 
for implementing OSF/1 semantics, the emulator was not the best solution. During the past 9 
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months, new mechanisms and improvements to existing mechanisms have been developed to be 
able to better support servers implementing Un*x like semantics. 


This paper discusses the motivation for the emulator, why it was inadequate for the needs of 
OSF/1, and what was used to replace it. In addition, the impact of this solution on other architec- 
tures currently being used in OSF RI is considered. 


2. Why an emulator? 


The motivation for the emulator was originally for binary compatibility. Traditional statically 
bound BSD binaries used hardware traps to communicate their request for a system call to the 
kernel. With Mach 3 however, the kernel does not know anything about BSD semantics, or even 
which operating system personality is running. As a consequence, these traps had to be redirected 
in some way. In addition, there was the apparent contradiction of style between BSD system calls 
and Mach’s message based communication mechanisms. 


The emulator ts essentially part of the operating system personality. The emulator is a second 
program that is loaded into an unused part of the address space of every process. When the calling 
application does a system call trap, the emulator is entered by a simple redirection back into a pre- 
defined part of its address space. It can then perform the translation between a trap based interface 
directed at the kernel to a message based interface directed at the server. Figure 1 shows the code 
path of a normal system call using the emulator. 





3 
Emulator Glue 
Emulator 4 
2 
Mach 3.0 


Figure 1: Code Path of an emulated system call 


The application makes the system call in the normal way (step 1) by executing a trap instruc- 
tion into the Mach kernel. The kernel looks up the trap number in a per task redirection table, 
saves some state on the user stack and returns back to the application (step 2) at the address in the 
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table. The emulator starts to process the system call and normally sends a request Mach IPC mes- 
sage to the server to perform the system call (step 3). Having executed the system call, the server 
sends a reply message to the emulator (step 4), sending back any resulting data. Finally (step 5), 
the emulator returns back to the address in the application that the kernel saved on the stack hav- 
ing stored the results of the system call in the appropriate places. 


In addition to doing this simple conversion, the emulator soon became the focal point for per- 
formance optimizations. Some system calls were able to be entirely implemented in the emulator 
either due to the emulator caching information or due to introduction of shared data between the 
emulator and the server. Some other optimizations were made by having an I/O page between the 
server and the emulator, which eliminated copies into and out of messages. 


The other advantage the emulator was seen to have was that in systems which supported 
shared libraries, the emulator could ultimately replace the system call stubs in libc. 


2. Why not an emulator? 


The problems introduced by the emulator can be divided into the following categories; 


e System security 

¢ System integrity 

¢ System resource management 

¢ Compatibility and maintenance 


It should be noted that some of these problems are OSF/1 specific, while others are Un*x like 
specific and a few are generic to any personality. The root of most of the problems with the emu- 
lator is that it is untrusted due to the fact that it is completely unprotected from the application. 


2.1 System security 


Violations of system security mean that, although the server continues to function normally, 
the security policy is potentially violated. This means that the operating system personality is 
fooled into providing services for a process which should not receive them. Using the emulator, 
all the Mach kernel services are necessarily exposed for direct use by the application. Because 
Mach services are not mediated by the server, the kernel will perform operations for anyone who 
presents the appropriate port. The biggest problem areas are task and thread ports which can be 
passed to other processes via Mach IPC. Using the current emulator based OSF/1 MK or the 
CMU BSD server, it is relatively easy to become root or force the server to execute system calls 
for privileged programs which they did not request. 


One way of becoming root with the current system would be for a process to modify its emu- 
lator code/data such that some innocuous system call will do something to breach security, such as 
exec() a Shell, instead of performing its original service. Then the process exec()s a setuid-root 
program known to use that system call. Since the emulator is inherited without its text or data 
being re-initialized, the setuid-root program will use the malicious emulator and security is bro- 
ken. Although it is possible to close these types of security holes by replacing the task and reload- 
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ing the emulator for setuid execution, it is at the expense of performance and general increase in 
complexity. 


Removing the emulator does not change these problems in any way but it does allow the pos- 
sibility of disallowing non-privileged programs from direct access to Mach services, which is 
what is done. In OSF/1, Mach services are defined for use by system extensions. Consequently in 
initial versions of OSF/1 MK, a process needs to have the same privilege to use Mach services as 
it needs to load “kernel” extensions into the server. The use of the services will be re-enabled 
when the use of Mach services can be brought within the security policy of the operating system 
personality. 


2.2 System integrity 


System integrity is breached if a process can get the server to perform incorrectly and at worst, 
either hang or crash. There are a number of ways in which the emulator exposes the server to 
attack. OSF/1 MK inherited various mechanisms from the BSD server which cause problems. In 
addition the direct unmediated use of Mach services causes others. 


There are a number of attacks that the server must defend against by using the Mach kernel 
primitives to manipulate resources that the server believes are under its control. In particular, the 
problems are processes calling task_terminate() instead of exit and processes calling thread_cre- 
ate() and then these unknown threads making system calls. Processes vm_allocate()ing or 
vm_deallocateQing memory causes confusion as the server attempts to manage the processes 
address space to control the brk area and to flush mapped regions etc. 


Processes can also send strange messages to the ports on which the server collects system call 
requests. These can either be with the correct ID and the wrong contents (for copyin() for exam- 
ple) or with additional out-of-line data that the slowly clogs the servers address/port space. 


2.3 System resource management 


Attacks of this form can come in two forms. Either the application uses more resources than it 
is allowed or it forces the server to use resources which could potentially cause denial of service 
or even to cause the server to crash or panic. Again this is not explicitly enabled by the emulator 
but is due to the direct use of Mach services which the presence of the emulator requires. 


Exposing the external memory manager interfaces means that a malicious program could 
establish a mapping with an uncooperative pager which could not respond when the server 
accessed it. This would tie up server threads forcing the server to create more, if it wished to con- 
tinue to function, until the system resources were exhausted. 


The kernel itself has no mechanism for resource control and will blindly satisfying most 
requests to allocate resources such as threads. ports or vm address space until that resource is 
exhausted for the whole system. 
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2.4 Compatibility and maintenance 


There are a number of problems with the emulator architecture which are perhaps more spe- 
cific to OSF/1 than to other personalities as they are caused by some OSF/1 features not normally 
found in Un*x systems. 


OSF/1 allows for kernel loadable modules. One type of subsystem that can be loaded 1s a 
module that implements new system calls. New subsystems configure themselves dynamically 
when loaded, which is normally at boot time. Access to the emulator is set up when loading init 
and only system calls that are known about at this time are redirected to the emulator. This emula- 
tor vector 1s then inherited from task to task. Thus, the system call table is replicated for every 
process in the system and there is no way to update the vector for every task in the system when 
new system calls are added. 


For almost the entire time that OSF/1 MK was being worked on in Grenoble, there were 
always outstanding signal bugs. Even after almost two years of development, the signal semantics 
of OSF/1 MK were not totally compatible with the integrated kernel, and indeed there were still 
some bugs remaining that would cause the server to hang. This was caused primarily by splitting 
the signal functionality between the server and the emulator, and then not trusting the emulator to 
do the job. The signals code in OSF/1 MK deviated from its integrated kernel equivalent more 
than any other piece of code in the system. It changed significantly in virtually every release and 
there were still corner case bugs after more than 12 releases. Part of the problem of delivering sig- 
nals from the server is that, if the application is in the emulator, it is hard to find the real user stack 
to build the signal frame, as the emulator changes stacks when it is entered. When or if you do 
find it however, it has data the emulator has saved there and so cannot be used anyway. This is 
also a problem when trying to dump core. 


In order to improve the performance of the emulator, a page of state is shared between the 
server and the emulator. This page holds various information normally found in the utask struc- 
ture. This means that structure offsets are different and thus kernel extensions are not binary com- 
patible. It also means that the server cannot trust this information and must check that it is sane 
before it can be used. 


In addition, the kernel-to-application interface is well defined in the integrated kernel, it is 
copyin() and copyout(). When any functionality of a system call is implemented in the emulator, 
copyin() is implemented by the emulator knowing, in advance, what is to be copied and sending 
the data along with the message containing the system call request. Similarly, copyout() 1s imple- 
mented by extending the reply message that is sent back at the end of the system call with the data 
to be copied and then the emulator does the copy to the correct place in the user’s address space. 
The problem with this is it means that copyinQ only works if arranged in advance and any copy- 
out()s are deferred until the end of the system call. As the size of the return message was limited, 
this also limited the amount of data the server could copyout(). This all means that any kernel 
extensions expecting, for example, that copyout() followed by copyinQ of the same address 
would see the data written would not see the expected result. As a consequence, OSF/1 integrated 
kernel extensions are not even source compatible with OSF/1 MK. 
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Upgrading becomes more expensive due to the amount of code that is changed to support the 
emulator that has to be repeatedly applied to each new version of OSF/1. This also means that 
OSF/1 MK is not using OSF/1 IK code for this functionality which increases the chances of the 
semantics differing between the systems and introducing bugs into OSF/1 MK. The issue of ker- 
nel extensions becomes more important as the server is upgraded to OSF/1 1.2 and beyond as vir- 
tually all subsystems (NFS, System V FS, LVM, network protocols) are dynamically loaded 
during booting and it is unreasonable and expensive to expect people to re-code their kernel 
extensions for the sake of changes introduced by the emulator. 


Even in itself, the emulator is a maintenance nightmare for OSF/1 MK. It is a complex piece 
of code involving stack switching code, port and memory management, code for signal delivery 
(which incidentally is duplicated in the server) and address fault recovery. There is communica- 
tion between the emulator and server via shared memory, which the server cannot trust and must 
therefore defend against, thus forcing the complexity into the server. 


Finally, there were a number of little problems. Errant programs would fail in unexpected 
ways if they scribbled over the emulator. Debuggers do not understand the emulator and so follow 
the trap redirection into a part of the address space that the programmer may not have realized 
(and probably does not want to know) was mapped. In OSF/1 AD, the emulator even has extra 
threads which are not part of the application to further confuse and add failure modes. The 
mapped file implementation also involved passing tokens between emulators to indicate owner- 
ship which might not be given up, so a complex time-out and revocation scheme was invented. 
There seemed to be excessive data copying from the servers buffers into the shared I/O page and 
then into the user’s buffer for readQs and write(Q)s. The stack allocation and switching at the start 
of every system call seemed like another expense that was not needed. Ultimately it became too 
much and it was felt as though more effort was being put into maintaining the emulator than mov- 
ing the system forward functionally. 


3. What instead? 


The solution was to solve two problems: The communication of a system call request to the 
server and correcting the implementation of copyin() and copyout() in the server. 


The request from the application had to reach the server in an efficient form and as this is 
Mach, this should be a message. The application request for OSF/1 was in the form of a trap 
instruction, or equivalent, in the system call stub in libc. This meant that it had to be a kernel 
mechanism. The obvious choice was to send an exception to the appropriate exception port. There 
were numerous problems with this solution however. 


The exception message Mach currently sends contains send rights to the task and thread ports 
of the thread that generated the exception. Sending port rights in messages is relatively slow com- 
pared to sending data alone and for system call delivery, speed is of the essence. In addition, it is 
certain that a system call will need to modify the state of the calling thread. With the current mes- 
sage format, this means the server having to call thread_get_stateQ and thread_set_state() for 
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every system call. The added complication of debuggers interposing the exception port in order to 
intercept exception messages also means that these messages could not be sent on the regular 
exception port. So what with slow, port laden messages being sent to the wrong port and two addi- 
tional Mach system calls being needed for every OSF/1 system call, it was clear that this would 
not work. However the general idea was right and this led to the exception mechanism being gen- 
eralized. 


In order to solve the limitations of the emulator based server implementation of copyin(Q and 
copyout(), the functions had to be made semantically identical to the integrated kernel. With the 
current Mach interfaces, the only available way of reading or writing to another task’s address 
space is to use vm_read() or vm_write() respectively. Neither of these calls in their current forms 
are capable of doing the job for copyin() and copyouti(). 


The problem of vm_write() is simply that it only writes page sized and aligned quantities. This 
makes it impossible to atomically copyout() data that is not page aligned in both size and address 
in both the server and the target process. For example, to copy 40 bytes would involve the server 
reading the page in which the addresses it wants to modify are, modify the 40 bytes and then write 
the entire page back. If that page was shared by multiple threads, either in the same task or in dif- 
ferent tasks, then there is no guarantee that one of these threads will not touch the part of the page 
that the server does not wish to change and if it does, the server’s page write would overwrite 
these modifications. 


The problem for vm_read() is simply that it returns the data out-of-line. (It also page aligned 
in both size and address, but that is not a semantic problem). As a consequence of this, the data is 
never where it needs to be and so it must be copied. The original data returned out-of-line must 
then vm_deallocate()’d. copyin( is not a function that can tolerate making two Mach system calls 
as it is called too frequently. 


The result of making these two changes, adding the new exception mechanism and fixing 
copyin()/copyoutQ, 1s that the architecture looks remarkably like that of the integrated kere], 
with exception that the OSF/1 services are in user space rather than being bound in with the Mach 
kemel. The interface between the application and operating system personality, OSF/1 in our 
case, 1s back to being trap from the application to the personality and copyin()/copyout() from the 
personality to the application. 
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Figure 3: Code path for a system call without an emulator 


The application makes the system call request in the normal way (step 1) by executing a trap 
instruction into the kernel. The kernel generates an exception message which it sends to a port that 
the server has set up especially for handling system call requests (step 2). The server then pro- 
cesses the system call in the same way as in the integrated kernel, calling copyin(Q (step 3a) or 
copyout() (step 3b) whenever it needs to get or return data to the application. Finally the server 
returns any modified register state to the kernel (step 4) in the reply to the exception message, and 
the kernel resumes the thread having restored it (step 5). 


4. A generalized exception mechanism 


Having initially tried having the kernel send specialized messages when traps occurred, it was 
found that the code used in the kernel was remarkably similar to that to send exceptions. The 
motivation for considering a separate interface was simply performance, 1.e. to avoid sending 
ports. From the implementation however, it was clear that what was trying to be achieved was to 
simply raise an exception on the occurrence of a trap instruction. 


The current Mach exception mechanism treats all exceptions alike, in that the kernel generates 
a message and sends it to a thread’s exception port, if it has one, or the task’s exception port, if 
not. The message that 1s sent is the same in all cases and it is intended simply to identify the task 
and thread that caused the exception. The new mechanism changes this in two fundamental ways. 


Firstly, to obviate the need for a server to use thread_get_state() and thread_set_state(Q) when 
exceptions occur, new versions of the exception message were defined in which the state is sent 
and the modified state returned with the reply, which the kernel will set before resuming the 
thread. In addition, one of the new interfaces does not send the task and thread port of the thread 
causing the exception, making the assumption that the thread can be determined by the port that 
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the incoming message appears on. The MiG exc_server() routine calls either catch_exception_- 
raise(), catch_exception_raise_state() or catch_exception_raise_state_identity(Q), depending on the 
ID of the exception message the sent by the kernel. The new exception message interfaces are 
listed in Appendix A. 


Clearly, the state needed for dealing with system call exception messages would not necessar- 
ily be the same state as that for dealing with arithmetic or address faults. Consequently, a way of 
associating what flavor state is required to be sent in response to a given exception type was intro- 
duced. 


Secondly, to avoid confusion for debuggers that wish to interpose exception ports for the 
applications that they are controlling, you would not want to send system call exceptions, which 
the debugger is not interested in and probably couldn’t handle, to the same port as arithmetic 
faults, which the debugger is interested in and can handle. Due to this, and since it is likely that 
some servers will want to use different threads to handle the different types of exception, a new 
interface makes it possible to associate different ports to different exception types for a given 
thread/task. The behavior specified determines the type of message the kernel will send and the 
flavor indicates the flavor of thread state the kernel sends with that message. Obviously, if the 
behavior is EXC_DEFAULT indicating that catch_exception_raise() is to be used, then the flavor 
is ignored. The new exception port manipulation interfaces are listed in Appendix B. 


The types of exception supported are those retumed currently by catch_exception_raise() in 
the exception parameter, plus the additional types EXC_TYPE_SYSCALL and EXC_MACH - 
SYSCALL. However it is expected that certain architectures will wish to define more. 


In addition to the current thread state flavors, a new flavor was added, THREAD_STATE_SY- 
SCALL. The definition the contents of this state is machine dependent but the intention is that it 
contains a small subset of registers adequate for handling most system calls for most personalities. 
For the 1386, this register set is currently 5 registers (as opposed to 17 for the full set). 


Note that 


task_set_special_port(task, THREAD_EXCEPTION_PORT, new_port); 


is equivalent to 


task_set_exception_ports(task, EXC_MASK_ALL & ~EXC_MASK_SYSCALL, 
new_port, EXCEPTION_DEFAULT, 0); 


The same will apply to the other task/thread get/set exception calls. However a backwards 
compatibility problem has been introduced as the format of the catch_exception_raise() interface 
has changed (for a completely unrelated reason). So, in our kernels, setting the exception ports 
with task_set_special_port() will generate the old catch_exception_raise() format message but 
doing the equivalent operation with task_set_exception_ports() described above, the new 
catch_exception_raise() format is used, thus it was possible to achieve both source and binary 
compatibility. 
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Delivery of exceptions in the kernel uses exactly the same algorithm. When an exception 
occurs, the kernel tries to deliver the exception message to the thread exception port for that 
exception type. If that does not exist or returns a value other than KERN_SUCCESS then the task 
exception port for that exception type is tried. If the exception is not handled after both possibili- 
ties have been tried, the kernel terminates the task, as before. Note it is perfectly possible and rea- 
sonable that the task and thread ports for a given exception type have different behaviors and 
flavors set. 


5. Solving the copyin()/copyout() problem 


Two solutions to this problem were explored. One was relatively conventional in Mach terms 
and the other rather controversial. The first was to ‘fix’ vm_read() and vm_write() such that they 
could be used in such performance critical code as copyin() and copyout(). The second involved 
the server mapping arbitrary addresses in the target process. 


5.1 Using vm_read() and vm_write() 


The change to vm_write() was simply to allow the specification of addresses in both the 
source and the target tasks that are not page aligned and to allow quantities of data that are not 
multiples of a page in size. In fact a large number of people had seen this as a bug in the specifica- 
tion of vm_write() (there was even a bug report against OSF/1 1.1 for this) so this seemed like an 
uncontroversial change. It had the added advantage that it did not effect existing callers of 
vm_write(). Clearly if unaligned data was specified, there was no possibility for the kernel to per- 
form any VM manipulations which would avoid physical copying of data; however, the imple- 
mentation was careful to ensure that if correctly aligned data was specified then the appropriate 
VM magic would occur. 


The change for vm_read() was slightly more awkward. The problem was caused by the fact 
that vm_read(Q) returns the data out-of-line. For copyinQ) semantics this has two ramifications; the 
first being that the data is not where you want it thus causing a copy, and the second being that the 
returned data needs to be vm_deallocate()’d after use thus incurring the extra cost of another 
Mach service. The solution was to introduce a new class of Mach interface; one which returned 
out-of-line data in a buffer that the receiver already had mapped. 


This was done by introducing a new interface, mach_msg_overwrite(). The semantics are 
exactly the same as mach_msg() with out-of-line data with the exception of final delivery to the 
receiver. The receiver specifies an already mapped address and range in which the kernel is to put 
any out-of-line data that the message may contain. If the specified buffer is too small, then the call 
to mach_msg_overwrite() fails. Once this call existed, it was simply a case of changing MiG to 
use it. The resulting interface was vm_read_overwrite() which is semantically identical to 
vm_read() with the exception that the call provides the buffer. Using this interface, there was no 
need for the bcopy() (as the kernel did it or the equivalent) but more importantly, the vm_deallo- 
cate() was removed from the copyinQ path. 
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6. Using vm_remap() 


There was still concern that one Mach system call per copyin() or copyout() was still one too 
many, especially considering that performance of the system would be compared against the inte- 
grated kernel, whose implementation of these functions normally amounted to the equivalent of a 
bcopy(). To solve this problem, a new interface was added to Mach which seemed to break one of 
the rules of Mach interfaces, that of being location transparent. The interface, called vm_remap(), 
maps arbitrary regions of one task’s address space into the caller’s address space. 


The main issue is that the interface is not location transparent in that if the target task was not 
on the same host as the caller, then the call would fail. The reason that this will fail 1s not an inher- 
ent problem with the interface as it 1s specified, but it is more due to the fact that most pagers do 
not know how to manage multiple kernels (the netmemoryserver being the obvious exception). 
There is the same problem with default_pager_object_create being used by two clients of 
vm_map on different hosts. Also, there is no mechanism to allow the kernel managing the source 
task to inform the kernel that is managing the target task of the memory objects that represent the 
address range in the source task. This problems could probably be fixed but it would involve some 
inter-kernel communication. Vm_remap() will work on multiple kernels withina NORMA 
domain even across different nodes as the NORMA XMM performs basically the same job as the 
netmemoryserver within the NORMA domain and the NORMA kernels cooperate with task 
address space management, as this is needed to support norma_task_create(). 


The call to vm_remap(), listed in Appendix C, is similar to vm_map() except that instead of a 
memory_object port being supplied to the kernel, a task port and a virtual address range is speci- 
fied. The kernel then maps the underlying objects of the source address range into the target task’s 
address space. The implementation of vm_remap() simply replicates the kernel data structures in 
exactly the same way as would have happened if one of the tasks was specified as the parent task 
to task_create(Q and this portion of memory was marked as VM_INHERIT_SHARE. The main 
reason for this choice was to avoid any new kernel data structures or new vm relationships which 
would increase the complexity of the VM generally. 


The disadvantage of mapping the underlying objects instead of somehow sharing address 
maps, 1s that deallocating the addresses in the application does not invalidate the mapping in the 
server. Consequently the server has to be very careful when it deallocates memory on behalf of 
the application to ensure that the equivalent server mapping is deallocated also. Even worse is that 
if an application used Mach primitives directly to deallocate this address range, the server would 
never get to know about the change and any subsequent system call specifying this address range 
would use the now stale mapping in the server. However to really share address ranges would 
involve a considerable change to the kernel management of address maps which was not consider 
either desirable or necessary. 


Two different caching schemes were implemented in the server to take advantage of existing 
mappings. One was a system wide cache and the other was a task local cache. Both were proto- 


types and need further work in one area or another. 


The system cache consisted of a hash table of mappings which were indexed by application 
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virtual address and PID. A LRU (Least Recently Used) list of mappings is maintained for garbage 
collection when the hash table gets full. This had the advantage that on a quiet system, a single 
application could use as much of the cache as it liked but on a busy system, an application that 
used buffers distributed throughout its address space would use an excessive number of cache 
entries and thus cause better behaved applications to garbage collect the cache to find a free slot. 


The second caching scheme was to maintain a simple linked list of mappings per task. Limits 
on the number of mappings and the amount of server virtual memory were applied to the task to 
prevent a task from using up Server resources excessively. Two hints were maintained into the 
linked list based on address to speed the lookup. 


Both caching schemes seemed to perform similarly with cache hit rates in excess of 90%. The 
system wide cache was marginally slower but this was caused by two deficiencies, one in each 
cache implementation. The system wide cache did not implement hints (which in the per task 
scheme had a very high hit rate, thus obviating the cache lookup completely) and the per task 
cache was not thread safe so avoiding lock overhead. I doubt if there would be a significant differ- 
ence in performance if these two problems were fixed. 


7. The resulting system 


As aresult of using per thread exception ports, a large amount of restructuring of internal data 
structures occurred in the final implementation. In fact, to simplify other things, the original OSF/ 
1 kernel internal data structures were reintroduced, that is the Mach 2.5 task and thread structures. 
The system was very stable remarkably quickly, passing VSX and VSE to the same level as OSF/ 
1 MK V4.1 within a few weeks of getting to multi-user mode and ran AIMIII to 250 users. This 1s 
compared to the emulator based server which took much of a year to get to the same level of 
robustness and functional completeness. The main reason for this was the significant increase of 
reuse of mature OSF/1 Integrated Kernel code rather than writing new code to implement the 
same functionality, as was done for the emulator. The code reuse was so great that even the inte- 
grated kernel’s function syscallQ, which handles system call setup, could be virtually entirely 
reused, with 15 extra lines of preamble, 2 postamble and a name change to catch_exception_rais- 
e_state(). 


As the internal environment became indistinguishable from the integrated OSF/1 system, vir- 
tually all the subsystems, e.g. ufs, vfs, net, netinet, etc., were reused totally unchanged. This in 
turn has made the upgrade of the 1.0.4 based version of the server to be based on OSF/1 1.2 to be 
achievable in a far shorter time. 


The table below shows performance ratios of various versions of the no-emulator server com- 
pared to OSF/1 MK V4.1, which is the latest emulator based version of OSF/1 MK. The first 6 
benchmarks are micro-benchmarks consisting of a 10 iterations of 1000 loop tests of either one, or 
a small number of system calls. The choice of system calls was based on the number of copyin()/ 
copyout() operations they performed rather than frequency of use and thus are not representative 
of the overall performance that could be expected of the system, but more indicate the behavior of 
the mechanisms that are the subject of this paper. The AIMIII tests at 24 and 32 users give a better 
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idea of overall system behavior. All the tests were performed using the same kernel which was an 
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extended NMK13.3 with support for the no-emulator servers. 


From the performance perspective, the new architecture was about performance neutral with 
OSF/1 MK V4.1, the latest version which used the emulator. This is encouraging as V4.1 is a 
product of many performance optimizations implemented over a year whereas there has been no 
effort put into optimizing any part of the no-emulator server yet. As there are known performance 
problems in the no-emulator server, this augurs well for the final performance of this server. 


The vm_read_overwrite()/vm_write() still seems to have some performance problems. Admit- 
tedly there are some known kernel optimizations that can be made to these calls, but it is still clear 
that the server can afford the Mach call for every copyin() and copyout() operation. The high 
cache hit rate seems to be helping considerably for the vm_remap() versions of the server but nei- 
ther caching strategy seems to be a clear winner judged simply on performance. Also, as neither 
caching scheme was fully implemented, it seems premature to make a judgement between them 
until they have been. 


8. Suitability for other architectures 


The main architectures that OSF has to consider, beyond traditional uniprocessors and sym- 
metric shared memory multiprocessors, are multicomputers, otherwise known as NORMA (NO 
Remote Memory Access) machines, and Clusters of cooperating machines sharing a single sys- 
tem image. Both systems have a set of similar problems when it comes to distributing services, 
even though the details of the solutions may differ slightly. It was important that any change of 
server/kernel architecture was usable by systems such as these. 


One of the main differences between this architecture and that using the emulator 1s that, as 
with the integrated kernel, the applications system call request enters the TCB (Trusted Comput- 
ing Base) immediately (the emulator is not a trusted piece of code). As the only way of getting to 
the system call service point is via a single Mach port, the system call exception port, this implies 
that all system calls are, at least initially, handled by the same server. At first glance, this may not 
look as if it matches well with the idea of distributed operating system services, however having a 
protected local entity has many benefits that the emulator solutions could not properly provide. 


On each node of these systems there can be a local agent, which acts as the trusted router of 
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system call requests for all the tasks on this node. This allows the agent to play its part in distrib- 
uted database management (for things like credentials, process management, etc.) like the 
untrusted emulator never could. In addition, the local agent can also play the part of a trusted 
cache manager by performing read ahead on file data not only to bring the data off the disk, but 
also to bring it local to the task so that a subsequent read would not have to leave the node to be 
satisfied. The agent will also at least have to participate in, if not initiate, process migration 
between nodes. None of this could be satisfied if the agent was not a trusted piece of code. 


This does not mean however that an application may never communicate directly with a 
remote server. Once the problems of exposing Mach interfaces to applications (briefly described 
in Section 2) have been solved, a new libc could be implemented which used the services of both 
a local agent and remote servers, using the agent as the distributor of access means (1.e. ports) to 
the remote services. 


Both the next version of OSF/1 AD (for multicomputers) and the version being designed for 
clusters are being based on the no-emulator technology. 


9. Conclusion 


The work is still not fully implemented in a final system. The 1.0.4 prototype was missing a 
number of key optimizations and small pieces of functionality were not implemented as they were 
seen as not to be relevant to this proof of concept. However, it is being used as the basis for the 
OSF/1 1.2 based version of the server, which will be the first version of OSF/1 MK that can be 
seriously considered for productization and 1s the first version that is expected to be able to attain 
C2 and B1 security levels. This server is also being used as the base for all OSF RI operating sys- 
tems technology, including for multicomputers and clusters. 


There 1s still more work to do examining the vm_remap() vs. vm_read_overwrite() versions of 
the server to determine if the difference in performance between the two systems is inherent in the 
design or could be solved with a better implementation. The new servers are very robust consider- 
ing how long they have been running which is undoubtedly due to the increased use of mature 
OSF/1 integrated kernel code. In addition, the system’s semantics are now as close to those of the 
integrated kernel that they can be, given that the system is now in two parts, the kernel and the 
server, 


The performance data is promising but also implies that there will probably not be any perfor- 
mance revolutions using this architecture, however it is believed that we can exceed the perfor- 
mance of the emulator based servers once certain optimizations have been implemented. 
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Appendix A 


Exception Message Interfaces. 


kern_return_t 
catch_exception_raise ( 


MachzpoOrt et exception_port; 
Mach_port_t thread; 
mach_port_t task; 
exception_type_t exception_type; 
exception_data_t code; 
mMach_msg_type_number_t code_count); 


kern_return_t 
catch_exception_raise_state( 


Mach_port_t exception_port; 
exception_type_t exception_type; 
exception_data_t code; 
mMach_msg_type_number_t code_count; 
thread_state_flavor_t *flavor; 
thread_state_t *in state; 
mMach_msg_type_number_t in_state_count; 
thread_state_t *out_state; 
mMach_msg_type_number_t *out_state_count) ; 


kern_return_t 
catch_exception_raise_state_identity ( 
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mach_port_t exception_port; 
Mach_port_t thread; 
mach_port_t task; 
exception_type_t exception_type; 
exception_data_t code; 
mMach_msg_type_number_t code_count; 
thread_state_flavor_t *flavor; 
thread_state t *in state; 
mMach_msg_type_number_t in_state_count; 
thread_state_t *out_state; 
mMach_msg_type_-number_t *out_state_count) ; 
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Appendix B 


Exception Port Manipulation Interfaces. 


kern_return_t 
thread_set_exception_ports ( 


mach_port_t 
exception_mask_t 
Mach. pore _t 
exception_behavior_t 
thread_state_flavor_t 


kern_return_t 
thread_get_exception_ports ( 


mach port_t 
exception_mask_t 


exception_mask_array_t 
mach_msg_type_number_t 


mMach_port_array_t 


exception_behaviorarray_t 
thread_state_flavor_array_t 


kern_return_t 
thread_swap_exception_ports ( 


mMach_port_t 
exception_mask_t 
mMach_port_t 
exception_behavior_t 
thread_state_flavor_t 


exception_mask_array_t 
mach_msg_type_number_t 


mach_port_array_t 


exception_behaviorarray_t 
thread_state_flavor_array_t 


thread; 
exception_types; 
exception_port; 
behavior; 
flavor); 


thread; 
exception_types; 
old_exception_types; 


*old_exception_count; 


old_exception_ports; 
behavior; 
flavor) ; 


thread; 
exception_types; 
exception_port; 
behavior; 

flavor; 
old_exception_types; 


*old_exception_count; 


old_exception_ports; 
behavior; 
flavor); 
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Appendix C 


Arbitrary Memory Mapping Interface. 


kern_return_t 


vm_remap ( 
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mach_port_t 
vm_address_t 
vm_size_t 
vm_address_t 
boolean_t 
Mach pore -t 
vm_address_t 
boolean_t 
vm_prot_t 
vm_prot_t 
vm_inherit_t 


target_task, 
*target_addr, 
size, 

mask, 
anywhere, 
source_task, 
source_addr, 
COpy, 

prot, 
*max_protection, 
inheritance) ; 
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Abstract 
This paper describes an implementation of the Mach IPC abstraction on a network. 
Our implementation, called Mach NetIPC, is done in the context of the z-kernel, which 
provides a networking subsystem for Mach. The paper motivates the design choices we 
made, describes the z-kernel protocol graph that implements the design, and reports on 
the performance of the resulting system. 


1 Introduction 


Mach IPC is the communication abstraction of the Mach operating system. It supports a rich 
semantics: multi-part, typed messages are delivered reliably and in sequence to ports; tasks hold, 
and can transfer to each other, the right to send to, and receive from, ports; and tasks are notified 
when the status of ports they hold a right to changes (e.g., the holder of a send right is notified when 
no task currently holds a receive right). Although straightforward to implement in the microkernel of 
a single machine, extending Mach IPC semantics to a network environment—we call such a system 
Mach NetIPC—is problematic. Multiple host architectures, individual node failures, lost messages, 
network partitions, and variable network delays all combine to make the implementation of NetIPC 
a difficult proposition. 

This paper describes an implementation of Mach NetIPC in the context of the r-kernel—a pro- 
tocol implementation environment that has been incorporated into Mach [4, 7]. Our implementation 
of Mach NetIPC is not the first; there have been several earlier implementations of the Netmsgserver 
[5], and an in-kernel implementation tailored for NORMA architectures [1]. Because of our use of 
the z-kernel, however, our implementation has the following distinct advantages. 


e The z-kernel supports the decomposition of complex protocols into “microprotocols” that are 
small, easy to understand, implement, debug, and tune. This has helped us to manage the 
inherent complexity of Mach NetIPC. 


e The z-kernel supports configurable protocol graphs which make it possible to optimize the 
set of protocols used for different architectures, including tightly-coupled distributed mem- 
ory multiprocessors, workstation clusters, and arbitrary collections of hosts connected by the 
Internet. 


e The z-kernel protocol graph can be partitioned across multiple protection domains. This allows 
partitioning of the Mach NetIPC protocols between the microkernel and a user task, depending 
on how one wants to trade performance against trust. In other words, when building a secure 
version of Mach where microkernel minimization is important, one can place all the network 
protocols in a user task; when building a high performance version of Mach (perhaps for a 
multiprocessor) one can locate the Mach NetIPC protocols in the kernel. 


“The work presented here was supported under DARPA grant DABT63-91-C-0001. 
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This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 motivates our design by examining various issues 
related to a network environment. Section 3 then describes the z-kernel protocol graph that im- 
plements Mach NetIPC and Section 4 reports on the performance of our implementation. Finally, 
Section 5 discusses the relationship between our implementation and proposed changes to Mach 
IPC, and Section 6 presents some concluding remarks. 


2 Design Issues 


This section identifies the difficulties in extending Mach IPC over a network, and reports the design 
choices we made to address them. The discussion motivates the protocols described in the next 
section. 


2.1 Decentralization 


An obvious problem in extending Mach IPC to run over a network is that information about ports— 
in particular, what tasks hold send and receive rights—must be maintained in a distributed fashion. 
In this context, the key question is what information does any single node need to maintain, and 
does this limit how large the system can grow. 

A goal of our design is that it scale arbitrarily. That is, rather than assume that the set of tasks 
communicating with each other are restricted to a limited set of nodes that are known a priori, 
or restricted to a single network (e.g., a LAN), we assume that Mach NetIPC can be used across 
an arbitrary collection of nodes. Stated more precisely, if we consider nodes A and B to be linked 
when a task on node A holds a send right a port and a task on node B holds a receive right to the 
same port, then we expect the transitive closure of all linked nodes to be arbitrarily large—tens or 
hundreds of thousands—and possibly spread over the Internet. 

Note that this definition of scalability is orthogonal to how Mach NetIPC scales across two other 
dimensions: (1) the number of tasks running on different nodes that all hold rights to any one port, 
and (2) the number of ports that tasks on any one node will hold rights to. In both of these cases, we 
would consider anything over a few hundred to be unusually large. This seems to be a fundamental 
limitation of Mach IPC, and is not specific to its implementation in a network. 

The main implication of this goal is that we cannot expect to maintain a single, complete database 
of port rights, even if that database is physically replicated throughout the network. Instead, we can 
only expect each node to maintain information about those ports to which its tasks hold rights. In 
particular, each node that holds a send right knows the node that currently holds the receive right 
for the port (but not about the other senders), and the node that holds the receive right keeps track 
of all the nodes that currently hold a send right. A second implication is that our implementation 
cannot depend on the existence of a network broadcast facility. 


2.2 Node Failure 


It is important for Mach NetIPC to survive in the face of simple node failures, meaning that nodes 
that were communicating with the failed machine must eventually remove all state associated with 
the communication, including all port rights. We define a simple failure as one that exhibits crash 
semantics, that is, a node fails silently without transmitting any extraneous messages [10]. To 
meet this requirement, we have designed a failure handing system that is consistent with the fully 
decentralized communications model presented in the previous section. 

We have adopted a “retry until reboot” strategy that dictates the equivalence of node reboot 
with node failure notification. When a node fails, all outstanding connections with that node will 
continue to retry until they detect a reboot. A confirmed reboot will cause deletion of all port rights 
associated with the node. The system assigns a unique identifier to each incarnation of a node, and 
that identifier is communicated to interested parties. The incarnation number of a remote node is 
used to provide an index of liveness for local database items and communication channels. 

- An additional mechanism, an administrative shutdown, is needed to handle the problem of node 
failure without reboot (e.g., removal of the machine to a warehouse). Using this mechanism, a 
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systems administrator could inform Mach NetIPC of a node failure, causing the software would take 
care of all required notifications. 

Our approach to node failure avoids the problems associated with incorrect failure notification 
and network partitioning. This is in contrast to systems that depend on timeouts (or heartbeat 
messages) to detect failure. In such systems a slow machine or one separated by a network partition 
may be mistakenly declared failed, which implies that the node must be killed (at a minimum, all of 
its network connections are severed) in order to ensure consistency. In normal operation using our 
approach, there is no possibility of a live node being declared dead, and thus, no need for the NetIPC 
code to kill a live node to insure the consistency of the port rights database. (Of course an incorrect 
administrative shutdown request could lead to a false notification, but we consider fixing this to be 
the responsibility of the issuer of the shutdown.) Our approach also inflicts no performance penalty 
in the common case where no nodes fail. Finally, the correctness of this approach is almost solely 
dependent upon the correctness of one simple protocol — an easily analyzed piece of code. 

This failure model is different from that found in the Mach 3 NORMA IPC implementation[]1]. 
The NORMA code assumes that there is a fixed and known collection of communicating nodes, 
that network partitions do not happen, and that there is no independent node failure (e.g. if one 
node in the group fails all nodes fail). While this approach has performance advantages, it does 
not scale well beyond distributed memory multiprocessors and tightly coupled workstation clusters. 
The Netmsgserver [5] uses reboot notifications and liveness checks to deallocate port rights, but the 
method is susceptible to inconsistent views arising from network partitions. 

A disadvantage of our approach is a lack of timely notifications. We trade quick detection of 
probable failure via timeouts for certain notification of reboot via incarnation numbers. This leaves 
the options for fast fault detection and recovery to the realm of higher-level protocols. We believe that 
the administrative shutdown mechanism provided is sufficiently powerful to support such improved 
fault detection without requiring any change to the underlying Mach NetIPC implementation. In any 
case, we believe that Mach NetIPC is the wrong level to implement sophisticated failure detection 
mechanisms and is certainly the wrong level to act upon notifications generated by such mechanisms. 


2.3 RPC: The Key to Efficiency 


Discussions with Mach IPC designers indicated the importance of the Remote Procedure Call (RPC) 
concept in overall Mach client-server efficiency. Therefore, one of our first design decisions was to put 
an RPC protocol at the heart of Mach NetIPC. Previous z-kernel work had led to an efficient RPC 
protocol based on Sprite RPC [9, 3, 2]. This was an obvious starting point for our design. The more 
complex problem, however, was how to match this to Mach IPC; the communication abstraction 
does not have a direct match to RPC semantics, and there is some latitude possible in choosing a 
mapping. 

Mach messages that use a send-once right for the reply port fit well with RPC, partly because 
there is no persistent state for the reply port. The receiver of the message can reply using the 
send-once right, and if this is one within one processing context, no database entries need be made. 
Similar consideration led to limiting the RPC definition to messages that do not carry additional 
port rights. This makes it possible to define a close match between the z-kernel implementation of 
the protocol and the microkernel support for RPC messages. A single thread is used on the initiating 
side for the request/reply, and a single thread is used on the responding side. 

Non-RPC messages are handled efficiently as uni-directional messages; an empty reply message 
unblocks the sending thread. An eventual reply using the Mach reply port is handled as a separate, 
unrelated RPC (with a null reply) going in the opposite direction. This unification of the non-RPC 
case with the RPC case simplified construction of the protocol graph and the Mach NetIPC program. 


2.4 Port Right Transfers 


The design goals for port right transfers were fourfold: a correct algorithm, minimum overhead for 
the most common transfers, a deterministic algorithm, and the avoidance of any centralized database 
that would complicate overall robustness. 
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Figure 1: High-level view of protocol dependencies 


A Mach port has one receive right and an unlimited number of send and send-once rights associ- 
ated with it. These rights can be distributed arbitrarily across the network graph, and the method 
of distribution is to embed port rights in Mach messages sent between nodes. In most transfers, only 
the receiving node and the sending node participate in transferring the port right, and it is handled 
as a normal side-effect of message transfer. One exception occurs when an embedded send right has 
a receiver node that is neither the message sender nor the message receiver. Another occurs when an 
embedded receive right is associated with one or more sending nodes that are outside the message 
send/receiver pair. Each case invokes a multi-party protocol to keep all senders up-to-date on the 
current receiver for a port, and to ensure that the receiver knows all sending nodes for a port. 

Moving a receive right involves coordination of the old and new receiver and notification of all 
senders of the new receiver address. Moving a send right involves only three parties: the old and 
new sender and the receiver. 


3 Description of the Protocols 


The design details of the protocols used in our Mach NetIPC implementation are presented in 
this section. This implementation consists of 15 protocols divided into three major groupings: 
Mach specific protocols (Mach NetIPC), failure detection protocols, and the x-kernel RPC protocols 
(xRPC). A coarse view of these groupings and their relationships is given in Figure 1. 


3.1 Mach NetIPC 


The Mach NetIPC implementation consists of four modules, each of which behaves as a protocol: the 
Mach message handler (MNIPC), the port manager (PORTM), and the port transfer protocols (RRX 
and SRX). These modules depend on the xRPC protocol group and failure detection mechanism for 
transport services and reboot notification, respectively. This section discusses the design of the first 
modules and how their control structure contributes to the overall efficiency of the mechanism. 
The main function of this protocol group is to represent Mach messages in a form that carries 
enough information to be usable on a remote machine. The basic Mach message is augmented with 
a header that describes the sending machine architecture, the type of the message (RPC request, 
RPC reply, RPC-request-no-reply, or port management), a message sequence number (unique to the 
sending node), and the network representation of the Mach local and remote ports. The network 
port representation is globally unique, based on the IP address of the node that creates it. Simple 
Mach messages have this header prepended, and no other modification is made by the sender. 
Complex messages—those containing embedded ports or out-of-line data—have a list of network 
port descriptors and a byte array consisting of the concatenation of all out-of-line data added to the 
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Figure 2: Matching Mach messages to rRPC sessions 


Mach message. In addition, embedded port rights are replaced by their index in the network port 
list. 

A major design goal was to get a close match between a Mach IPC port used for a Mach RPC 
(send/receive options) and the use of an xRPC channel. In fact, all actively used Mach ports that 
utilize our network services have a mapping to such achannel. The challenge was to remove as much 
overhead as possible from the main path, thus tying the performance of Mach NetIPC as closely 
as possible to that of xRPC. To do this, we needed to carefully define which Mach messages were 
acceptable as RPC’s. The definition we have used is that a simple message with a send-once right as 
the reply port is an RPC that will receive “fast-path” treatment. These messages match the RPC 
semantics because the server side is stateless. That is, because the send-once right is consumed by 
the reply, the server side retains no state information that would have to be coordinated with the 
client. 

When the Mach NetIPC module recognizes a message as an RPC request, it attaches a header 
marking it as such and sends it to the xRPC protocols using rCall, a blocking send/receive interface 
of the z-kernel. For this to preserve the sequencing semantics of Mach IPC, and for the reasons 
stated above, we require that the reply port of the Mach message specify a send-once right. When 
the rCall completes, the reply message is translated from network form to local form, and then 
delivered to the send-once right, This is illustrated in the lefthand side of Figure 2. In this diagram, 
a single thread is used to receive the Mach message and process it down through the protocol graph 
to the network; the same thread returns the reply. Similarly, on the server machine, a single thread 
receives the message from the network, delivers it to the server task, and returns the reply. 

The send-once reply ports have a lightweight network representation that is simply a 64-bit 
identifier generated as a monotonic counter on the originating node. In theory, no identifier is 
needed because the reply is associated with the rCall reply message parameter, but not all RPC 
requests result in usable RPC replies, as explained below. No other database operations are made 
for send-once rights in RPC’s in the normal case. 

On the server side of the RPC, the request message is received for dispatching from xRPC by the 
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Figure 3: Mach NetIPC immediate protocol neighbors 


rCallDemuz xr-kernel interface routine. A Mach port for the reply is assigned from a cache of pre- 
allocated ports. The request is translated from network form to local form, and it is delivered using 
the mach_msg options for RPC (MACH-MSG_RCV and MACH-MSG-_SEND). This can complete 
either by a timeout or by a successful message receive. In the most efficient case, a non-complex 
Mach message is received with a reply port of MACH-PORT_NULL. It is translated to network form 
and sent to the network. This work is accomplished without any thread switches. 

In the less efficient case, either a timeout occurs or the message is complex. In this case, an 
empty xRPC reply message is returned. The reply port is entered into the network port database, 
and, if a timeout has occurred, a thread is started to listen for the Mach reply. The originating side, 
upon receipt of the empty message, similarly enters the reply port into the network database. When 
the reply message arrives, it is matched against the database to locate the Mach reply port, and a 
mach_msg operation completes the transaction. This is illustrated in the righthand side of Figure 
2. In this case, two threads are used on each node: one for the request, and one for the reply. In 
addition, separate channels in the xRPC protocol stack are used; an empty reply message completes 
the transaction in each direction. 

When Mach NetIPC receives a Mach message that is not “RPC-style,” it assigns an xR PC channel 
for the remote Mach port, attaches a non-RPC marker to the header, sends the message, and does 
not look at the reply, because it should be empty. The empty reply serves as acknowledgement of 
message receipt, allowing any locked resources to be released. This is also illustrated by each half 
of the righthand side of Figure 2. 

Our initial implementation did not use the lightweight representation of send-once rights, and 
the request and reply were treated as separate transactions. In this case, a port database entry 
was made for each send-once right, and a separate thread handled the reply. The result was that 
tests using send-once rights used 25% more time than tests using send rights. This necessitated 
the implementation of a lazier approach to send-once rights, which greatly improved performance. 
However, it complicated what was an otherwise straightforward implementation. 

Mach NetIPC hastwo modules that are invoked for every message: one that handles the semantics 
of the data portion of Mach messages and one that maintains the port database. The latter module 
is an impostor z-kernel protocol: during initialization it replicates the Mach NetIPC object structure 
and changes its name. Thereafter, only messages or transactions involving the network representation 
of Mach port rights will go through the second module, known as PORTM, the port maintenance 
module. The first Mach NetIPC module, the data module, communicates with portm via a set of 
subroutine calls for creating, modifying, and deleting network port rights. When a port manipulation 
involves more than two machines, PORTM will use the SRX or RRX protocol to transfer the send 
or receive right, respectively. These four protocols and their relationships are illustrated in Figure 


3. 
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The port maintenance module supports port locking (to limit port mobility while messages are 
in transit), no-more-senders, and port death. Port death occurs either when a port is destroyed or 
deallocated on a functioning node, or when a node holding a receive right fails. 

To support no-more-senders notifications, a receiving node keeps a per port list of the addresses 
of all sending nodes. In this list, a “network make-send” count is maintained for each sender. This 
count reflects the number of send rights to the port that have been transferred to that particular 
node. When a sending node reports a no-more-senders condition for a port, it includes its “network 
make-send” count. The receiving node can compare the count in the message with the count in 
its database to discard stale messages with lower counts. The synchronization in the port transfer 
protocols can result in such stale no-more-senders messages, even with an ordered network. When 
all sending nodes have reported no-more-senders, and the send-once count is at zero, the receiver can 
destroy the port. This is, of course, a re-enactment of the accounting done by the local microkernel. 

This organization suggests that the port maintenance module could be a separate protocol, and 
this is true but for one caveat. The port maintenance module performs operations on Mach port 
right names, and these must be the same names used by MNIPC. Therefore, the two modules must 
coexist in the same Mach task. 


3.2 Transferring Port Rights: SRX and RRX 


The port transfer protocols are send-right-transfer (SRX) and receive-right-transfer (RRX). They 
work in concert with PORTM to assure that the holder of a send right always knows the address of 
the receiver, and the holder of a receive right always knows the addresses of the senders. 

When the port right is being transferred between two machines, and these machines constitute 
both the receiver and the only sender, then the port transfer protocols are not invoked. But when 
three or more machines are involved, the transfer protocols are needed to ensure that a consistent 
view exists between all parties. The transfer protocols achieve this by keeping the port locked (:.e., 
unavailable for sending messages), until all necessary parties are either informed of the transfer or 
have rebooted. 

Multi-party transfers are initiated and directed by the node holding the right to be transferred. 
At any point in the transfer protocol, the right is either clearly identified with exactly one node 
(the old or new node), or with either the old or new. In the first case, a reboot of the owner node 
destroys the right in transit. In the latter case, a reboot of ether node destroys the right. If the 
right is a send right, a reboot of the receiver node will also destroy the right. This protocol should 
be amenable to analysis for correctness with respect to node failure because the state of the right is 
never strictly dependent on more than two nodes at a time. 

Port rights that are transferred using these protocols arrive at their destination and are entered 
in the database, but they are not fully activated until a Mach message containing a reference to the 
right is delivered to the machine. When the message arrives, the port manager assumes responsibility 
for watching the health of the remote senders or receivers, and it informs the port transfer protocols 
that the message has arrived. Because several messages carrying send rights to the same port may 
be in transit to a machine, the port transfer protocols have responsibility for the rights until all such 
messages have arrived. This is why a message identifier is needed in the network header. 

The port transfer protocols use the standard x-kernel interface for utilizing the transport pro- 
tocols. However, the interface to the PORTM module is non-standard. This is because the port 
transfer protocols notify the PORTM module about changes in port states, and these changes are 
outside the normal sort of data delivery that protocols use. 


3.3 Reboot Detection: BootId and BootId Control 


As described previously, machine reboots define the notion of failure in our system. Reboots are 
detected by changes in the incarnation number associated with a machine. Unique identifiers for 
the incarnation number of a node are handled through two protocols: BootId (BID) and BootlId 
Control (BIDCTL). The BootId protocol is tightly integrated with the xRPC protocol subgraph. It 
is responstble for detecting boot identifier mismatches. Mismatches occur when a message arrives 
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Figure 4: The transport and reliability protocols of Mach NetIPC 


with an unexpected boot identifier for either the local or remote machine. The BootId Control 
protocol handles generation and maintenance of the boot identifier database, probing for changes in 
boot identifiers, notifying local protocols about reboots, and accepting requests from local protocols 
to enter or remove a remote machine from the database. 

When a node reboots, it changes its incarnation number and broadcasts the new number. Com- 
municants receiving this broadcast request confirmation of the reboot using a nonce to protect 
against delayed or spurious broadcasts. Upon receiving confirmation, Bootid Control informs inter- 
ested local protocols of the reboot. Communicants that do not receive the broadcast will learn of the 
change when they attempt to communicate with the rebooted node, because the BootId protocol 
will reject traffic that uses the old number and will initiate the confirmation process for the new 
number. Note that the initial broadcast message accelerates reboot detection for local machines, 
but the correctness of the algorithm does not depend on it. 

Guaranteeing that an incarnation number is not re-used is important to this design. We are using 
the system time to generate the number, but this is slightly unsatisfactory because clocks can be 
inaccurate (even “stuck”, especially during the boot procedure). This problem can be ameliorated by 
storing the previous incarnation id in some form of non-volatile memory, but ideally a true random 
number generator device would be available. 


3.4 The RPC Protocol Subgraph: xRPC 


Several protocols in a complex configuration comprise the protocol grouping that we call xRPC, the 
transport service of Mach NetIPC. The graph that we have used during our development and testing 
is given in Figure 4. The protocols are described in this and the following sections. The transport 
service is designed to provide efficient delivery in ethernet and inter-network topologies. While it is 
specially designed to support RPC interactions, it is also appropriate for uni-directional streams. 
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3.4.1 RPC Transport Service: CHAN 


The CHAN protocol is the RPC transport protocol that directly underlies Mach NetIPC. It has the 
desirable properties of: 


e Multiple client-server channels (a pair of nodes can have many simultaneous channels between 
them) 


e Acknowledgement of a request is packaged with the reply data 

e Duplicate message elimination (“at most once” semantics) 

e Data sequencing on a channel matches Mach sequenced message queues 

e Minimal state required for each channel 

e Message size up to 23? — 1 bytes (Note that lower protocols may not support the full size) 


The client (or initiating) side supports an open operation by assigning a new channel identifier and 
initializing the state. It also registers interest in the destination with the BootId Control protocol. 
When a message is sent over the channel, CHAN enters the sending state and expects either an 
acknowledgement or a reply (data plus ack). If neither arrives in a timely manner, a request for an 
ack will be sent. If the message is small, it will be retransmitted along with the request for an ack. 

The server (or remote) side accepts the first message on a new channel by registering interest 
in the sender with BootId Control and by initializing its state. The message is delivered “upward”, 
and the protocol enters the state of waiting for a reply from the server. 

When the reply is eventually sent from the server back to the client, the server expects an ack 
from the client. A symmetric request for ack from the client is carried out if a new request (implicitly 
acking the reply) is not received in a timely manner. If an explicit ack (with no new request) is 
received by the server, the channel enters an inactive state. 

Inactive channels are persistent objects: they remain available for reuse between the same nodes. 
This minimizes the overhead of starting up a channel and eliminates the complexity necessary to 
reliably tear down a channel (cf TCP). Channel objects are destroyed upon notification of a peer 
rebooting. 


3.4.2 Virtual Protocols: VSIZE, VMUX, and VNET 


Below BootId and CHAN, aseries of virtual protocols [7] are used to select the appropriate transport 
protocols, based upon various properties of the message or connection. The first virtual protocol, 
VSIZE, dynamically directs outgoing messages to either VMUX or BLAST depending upon the size 
of the message. At connection open time, VSIZE opens both VMUX and BLAST connections and 
determines the optimal packet size of the VMUX connection. In the graph in Figure 4, the optimal 
size for VMUX is the Ethernet maximum packet size. VSIZE will send short packets which do not 
need fragmentation directly to VMUX, avoiding the BLAST protocol. BLAST itself implements 
a simple blast algorithm with selective retransmission for sending large packets between nodes. 
This algorithm is tuned for the case where both machines are on the same local net. Note that 
since BLAST has a maximum packet size it determines the maximum packet size supported by this 
implementation of the Mach NetIPC (currently 32K bytes). 

The second virtual protocol, VMUX, bypasses the IP protocol in cases where the target machine 
is reachable on the local area network. The advantages of using IP are well-known: nearly a million 
other hosts are potentially accessible on the Internet. However, the IP service is unnecessary for 
connections between hosts on the same local network. When a VMUX connection is opened, VMUX 
attempts to open VNET. If that open succeeds, the target host is accessible on the local area 
network and all data packets are directed to VNET, bypassing IP. If the VNET open fails, an open 
is performed on IP and all data packets are directed to IP. 

The third virtual protocol, VNET, isolates the rest of the protocol graph from the existence 
of multiple physical network links. VNET is configured with (physical network, address resolution 
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protocol) pairs. VNET is opened using the IP address of the remote host, which it attempts to 
match with one of the physical networks below it using-IP network masks. If it finds a match, 
VNET opens a connection with the appropriate physical network. In the configuration shown in 
Figure 4 there is only one physical network (ETH) and one address resolution protocol (ARP). 
The graph presented in Figure 4 has three limitations. First it limits the maximum size of a 
Mach IPC message. This is obviously unacceptable. Second, BLAST lacks any form of congestion 
control and hence is not well suited to sending large messages over the Internet. Third, it does not 
provide efficient support in situations where a user sends several non-RPC messages to the same 
port. All of these problems can be solved by including a stream oriented protocol such as TCP in 
the graph. We are currently working on a new graph in which TCP will be used for larger messages 
than BLAST will support, any large message over the Internet, and situations where the Mach IPC 
protocol has detected that the use of a port would benefit from streaming. Except for the detection 
of streaming, the addition of TCP should not require any modifications to the higher level protocols. 


3.5 Locality Issues 


All of our code which is concerned with manipulation of Mach IPC data structures (data conversion, 
port allocation, mach_msg operations, etc.) resides in a user task, much like the Mach Netmsgserver. 
There are two problems that derive from this. One is that send-once rights cannot be matched with 
their corresponding receive rights. This leads to a “ghosting” state in moving receive rights, wherein 
the old receiver waits for local kernel notification that all send-once rights associated with the port 
are used. Only when this occurs can it can stop forwarding messages sent via send-once rights to 
the new receiver. A similar situation occurs when a send-once right is moved between nodes twice; 
in this case the right acquires two global names, both of which will be consumed in sequence when 
the right is used to send a message. This is an inefficient way to use a right, although such a 
circumstance is reportedly rare. 

When moving a receive right, much of the port state must be retrieved from the microkernel 
via interface calls, and the queue of messages must be completely transferred to the new node 
before allowing additiona] enqueuing. Within the microkernel, the port state could be accessed 
more quickly, and the queue could be controlled more directly by blocking active senders. 


4 Performance Results 


With all protocols located in user space, the RPC roundtrip time for a 50 byte simple reply /request 
operation, using a standard Mach kernel running on a 25MHz DecStation 5000 Model 200, is 6.3 
milliseconds. Of this time, the overhead due to the Mach NetIPC module alone, is 2.3 milliseconds. 
This is about twice as high as expected, based on our experiences in implementing other protocols, 
and we expect to reduce the number to about a millisecond. In contrast, the same test program, 
when run with the Netmsgserver, has a 30 millisecond roundtrip cost. 

When the xRPC and the failure detection protocols reside in the Mach microkernel, the RPC 
roundtrip time is reduced to 4.8 milliseconds. The time saving over the case where all protocols 
reside in user space is largely due to avoiding the Mach device interface to the ethernet driver. For 
longer messages, up to the network maximum transmission unit (MTU), the time is expected to 
increase linearly. When the MTU is exceeded, the partitioned interface should demonstrate a more 
pronounced advantage over the “all-user-space” implementation, due to a reduced number of Mach 
IPC calls across the user/microkernel boundary. For the partitioned configuration, the cost of the 
crossing to the microkernel to send and receive data from the lower-level protocols is estimated at 
16% of the total roundtrip time. 

Of the time spent in Mach NetIPC, approximately 10% is due to Mach interface calls to determine 
the type of reply right being used, to manipulate reference counts for ports, and to request /field Mach 
notifications. We estimate that another 15% is spent in lock operations; most z-kernel operations 
require acquisition of the master lock to protect common resources, and send rights are protected 
by locking while messages are in transit through those rights. At least another 20% is estimated to 
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be due to overhead of the cthreads package: scheduling and activating a thread in the client and 
server. 

The NORMA implementation cites 2.5 milliseconds for RPC roundtrip time [1] for 1486 PC’s. 
While it is difficult to compare expected performance between the PC and a DecStation, we expect 
the DecStation to be at least as fast. For comparison, we note that the NORMA code is entirely 
resident in the microkernel, and we estimate that .8 milliseconds of our roundtrip cost would be 
eliminated if our Mach NetIPC code were similarly resident. This still indicates Mach NetIPC 
would have best case 4.0 millisecond roundtrip time, for 50 byte messages. Our code is not yet 
fully optimized, and we would expect to be fully comparable with the NORMA implementation 
within the coming months. This is based on observing that our transport service takes well under 2 
milliseconds for 50 byte messages and that the processing required for simple messages is not high. 

A detailed timing breakdown for the partitioned configuration is given in Figure 5. Each box 
shows the transit time used in an RPC between two machines. Where two times are given, the first 
represents the time used in the “down” direction, and the second represents the “up” direction. The 
RPC times for a Mach RPC and a CHAN RPC, using 50 bytes messages, are shown at the side. 

The time for processing and dispatching an ethernet packet interrupt were obtained by indirect 
measurement techniques, but the others were measured by using tests that removed one processing 
layer at a time, running hundreds or thousands of message per test session. The Mach NetIPC time 
is shown as 1.1 milliseconds for the initiating side, and 1.2 for the replying side. This division is 
a guess; the server side of most protocols does more work, because it must associate the incoming 
message with state information for the session. For Mach NetIPC this is a small percentage of the 
overall time. 


5 Proposed Mach IPC Changes 


Most of our work in achieving an efficient mechanism have been tied to the concept of “fast-path” 
messages, but the time penalty for avoiding this pathway can be high. Things that cause concern are 
operations that require touching many bytes of the message, operations like copying, transforming, 
checking. We made little attempt to optimize these operations, because where they are required 
they are inherently expensive. These concerns have lead us to suggest three changes to the Mach 
3.0 IPC specification: data streams, ordered messages, and untyped data. These changes have been 
tentatively accepted in the ongoing process of creating a new common Mach interface specification 
[6]. Note that the software described earlier in this paper implements the original Mach 3.0 IPC 
definition and does not reflect these changes. 

The proposed changes all relate the to the Mach message format. The current Mach message for- 
mat is a flat unordered series of tagged data items. The supported base type tags are: unstructured, 
bit, boolean, integer_16, integer_32, char, byte, integer_8, real, string, string_c and several port right 
tags. The Mach message format also supports one dimensional arrays of these base types and allows 
any tagged item to be marked as out-of-line data. Normally a message sender creates a message 
template with tags; each time the template ts used for sending, the data to be sent is copied into 
the template buffer after the appropriate tag. The tags provide enough information to allow the 
local and distributed Mach IPC implementations to perform the correct actions on embedded ports 
and out-of-line data segments !. The tags also provide enough information to allow the distributed 
Mach IPC implementation to perform the appropriate conversion on the user data (such as integers) 
when the data representation of the sending and receiving machine differ. 

Avoiding copying is the grail which all network specialists seek. Header additions/deletions, 
fragmentation/reassembly, and format reconstitution usually result in copying. The z-kernel internal 
libraries are constructed to help avoid copying, but it has been difficult for us to match this to 
Mach messages, which must be contiguous or else use the out-of-line option. The first proposed 
modification to Mach IPC is to add data streaming: a third method of passing user data in a 
Mach message. As currently defined user data in a Mach message must either be copied into the 
Mach message template —incurring an extra copy—-or passed as out-of-line data, in which case 


'Out-of-line data is “eagerly” copied between nodes, i.e. no cross-node memory objects are created. 
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only the data address is written into the message template, but copy-on-write semantics will be 
used to transfer the data—incurring the copy-on-write overhead. Given that the break-even point 
for data transferred using copy-on-write is large (on the order of 4000 bytes), we propose that the 
Mach message format be modified to allow out-of-line data which 1s eagerly copied by the Mach IPC 
implementation rather than transferred using copy-on-write. 

Another concern has been the expense of transferring ports embedded in a Mach message. The 
ports in the header, the remote and local ports, are handled through our “fast-path” mechanisms, 
but others must be located in the message and changed to a network representation. The second 
proposed modification to Mach IPC is to improve the data organization in the Mach message. The 
existing Mach message format allows an arbitrary sequence of tags. Ports and out-of-line data objects 
may appear anywhere in the message mixed in with typical user data such as integers and character 
strings. Hence, unless the user marks the message as simple, the Mach NetIPC implementation 
must interpret the entire Mach message, examining each tag for ports and out-of-line data segments. 
This expensive process must always be done for non-simple messages at the sending node, and it 
must be repeated at the receiving node. The sending node adds a list of network port descriptors 
and a list of out-of-line data arrays to each complex message. These must be integrated into the 
message at the receiving node. This processing can be minimized by ordering the Mach message. 
In the new proposed format all ports are at the beginning of the message, followed by all out-of-line 
data segments and streams, followed by user data. 

Our final concern is that Mach messages have typed data that must be translated to the target 
machine architecture if they are transferred between machines with differing architectures. It 1s our 
contention that the proper place for the data transformation is at the point where the data will be 
used. The data typing is a matter of convention between the sender and receiver, and we believe 
that Mach IPC should be typeless except for ports. Thus, the third proposed modification to Mach 
IPC is move the responsibility for the marshaling and de-marshaling of user data from the Mach 
IPC mechanism to the message generator (MIG). This is accomplished by eliminating the base type 
tags that require conversion (bit, boolean, integer_16, integer_32, char, byte, integer_8, real, string, 
string_c) and only supporting the type tag unstructuredand the various port right tags. As currently 
proposed, the sending MIG stub will be responsible for affixing a NIDL-like [8] architecture tag to 
data; the tag will be checked by the receiving MIG stub before unbundling the Mach message. This 
removes data representation from the responsibility of Mach NetIPC and makes it a strictly end-to- 
end issue. In particular, this change will not require that data items be marshaled when the sender 
and receiver are on the same machine. 

When the effects of these three proposed modifications are combined, the resulting Mach IPC 
implementation should be significantly simpler and faster overall. Applications can avoid a copy 
on data items too small to take advantage of copy-on-write. The need to repeatedly scan messages 
looking for ports is eliminated and it 1s also much easier to tell if a specific message does or does not 
contain additional ports. User data is now treated as an undifferentiated byte stream which is neither 
examined nor modified by either the local IPC or Mach NetIPC implementation. The elimination of 
user type tags significantly simplifies the Mach NetIPC implementation and eliminates one copy in 
cases where data js sent between machines with different data representations. Finally the formatting 
of user data is now completely the responsibility of MIG which will make extending or changing the 
currently restricted user data representation format much simpler. 


6 Conclusions and Further Work 


This work demonstrates that modular protocol design can be used to decompose the Mach IPC 
mechanism into efficient protocol units. It is possible to operate over either LAN’s or internetwork 
configurations without any additional coding. Placing the transport protocols into the Mach kernel 
yields a significant performance benefit, a fact that has been previously noted with respect to 
the Mach 2.5 kernel with TCP/IP [1]. The timing breakdown indicates that moving the port 
manipulation functions into the Mach kernel would make a large difference. 

This implementation does not define the legal participants of a communicating network. It 
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is likely that administrators would like to limit the communication to selected node lists and/or 
subnets. This could be achieved by adding an authorization protocol to be used in conjunction with 
the port transfer protocol. 

Cryptographic methods for assuring message integrity and privacy are being developed as generic 
protocol components in separate research. Digital signatures modules developed as part of this work 
could be used to support the security of the authorization protocol. 

For machines with special-purpose communication hardware, our approach is still valid. The 
xRPC stack could be replaced by any code that obeys the z-kernel interface conventions and utilizes 
the message library and thread locking conventions. The overhead of the z-kernel interface operations 
ig already low, and it should be an acceptable cost for communication-intensive operations that work 
through Mach IPC. 

Finally, an z-kernel that distributes processing among tightly coupled processors is an open 
issue. The current implementation is MP-safe in the trivial sense that if the master lock acquisition is 
honored, the z-kernel threads can be distributed to separate processors. To achieve a finer processing 
granularity, much of the locking must be reworked. This reworking would have to include the issue 
of locks within the Mach NetIPC database, as well. 
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Abstract 


An extension to the Mach kernel’s communications mechanism 1s described 
which optimizes the handling of large volumes of small messages. Port buffers allow a task to 
pack several short Mach messages into a larger message that is sent atomically to a receiving task. 
A staleness feature allows the sender to guarantee that messages placed in the buffer are sent 
within some desired maximum time period. Though initially designed to improve network utiliza- 
tion between Mach hosts connected by Ethernet, it was also found to improve local transfer rates 
by reducing the number of kernel calls and context switches. Port buffers may also be useful for 
increasing the utilization of high-speed networks such as those found in non-shared memory paral- 
lel architectures and future distributed systems. 


This paper describes the model, implementation, and performance of our first port 
buffers package. The implementation supports the full range of Mach message formats as well as 
providing multi-threaded support for senders and receivers. The initial implementation improves 
remote I/O message delivery rates by more than an order of magnitude; local transfer rates are also 
improved by a factor of three. Currently, this mechanism is provided through a library that is 
linked into a task desiring such optimization. Most functions can be performed well in user space, 
eliminating the need for building this optimization into the kernel. 


1 Introduction 


Many optimizations have been made over the past years to improve the Mach 
messaging system. The transfer of very large messages via out-of-line pointers, well integrated 
with Mach’s virtual memory management, has been a key feature of Mach since its early macro- 
kernel days [1]. To improve client/server performance in the microkemel environment, many 
improvements were made to efficiently handle Remote Procedure Calls (RPCs) in Mach 3.0 [2]. 
To improve communications between nodes in a non-shared distributed memory architecture, fast 
in-kernel messaging was developed to reduce context switching and simplify the handling of 
proxy ports [3]. 


Yet the need to optimize handling of large volumes of small messages has been 
overlooked. Many event-driven systems use small messages (< 100 bytes) to exchange data and 
affect state changes in the tasks and threads that comprise the application. While this design phi- 


* This research was supported by the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA) and the Aegis Program Office (PMS- 
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losophy is an effective approach to software organization, the large body of small messages can 
cause significant amounts of context switching on a single processor or symmetric multiprocessor. 
But when run over a collection of distributed hosts connected via a network, high message setup 
costs can reduce the effective throughput rates to an unsuitable level. 


This problem was brought to light while porting a multi-platform radar tracking 
and correlation system to a distributed system of Mach workstations. The event-driven design of 
this application can produce on the order of 10,000 small messages per second with large track 
loads. But even minute track loads can produce message rates that easily exceed the capabilities of 
the standard network message server [4]. Due to the server’s use of standard Unix sockets and 
TCP/IP, asynchronous remote port message throughput was limited to approximately 130 mes- 
sages per second, regardless of message size [5]. Since setup time, not wire time, predominates 
with small messages, simply replacing Ethernet with a faster network (e.g., FDDI) was not a solu- 
tion. 


Toimprove our effective utilization of network resources, the generalized concept 
of buffering was applied to Mach’s model of inter-process communications (IPC). A new object, 
the port buffer [6], was defined which can be assigned to the send and receive rights of a port. A 
port buffer augments the port queue already present in Mach and allows a number of small mes- 
sages to be packed together and sent as a single message. A port buffer can be created with an 
associated maximum staleness which specifies the maximum time that a message should sit in the 
buffer before it is sent. This allows messages to be delivered in a timely manner but with the 
advantage of increased throughput if multiple messages are present. The facility is somewhat anal- 
ogous to ISIS’ pg_ buffer command, though port buffers operate on a Mach port as opposed to an 
ISIS group [7, 8]. 


The implementation has been designed to be very general purpose, simple, yet 
feature laden. It is treated as an extension to the Mach port-based communications system. While 
developed specifically to improve remote port throughput, it was also found to improve local 
transfer rates as well. The initial port buffers implementation has the following capabilities: 


° Insensitive to port location (port communications can be local on same 
host or remote on different host). 

° Insensitive to type of remote port facility (network message server or 1n- 
kernel fast messaging). 

° Buffering on both port send-right and receive-right. 

° Multiple reader and writer threads supported. 

° Handles simple data (in-line), complex data (out-of-line and port rights), 
Or any mix of multiple data types in a message. 

° Any number of buffers allowed per task (limited only by virtual memory 
system limits). 

° Buffer sent when no room for next message (full), when optionally speci- 
fied maximum staleness period expires, or when forced by user. 

° Supports dynamic buffer creation, destruction, and monitoring. 

° Implemented in user space (no kernel modifications required). 

° Supports Mach 3.0 message calls and formats. 
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This paper describes the model, implementation, and performance of our initial 
port buffers package. The model of Mach port-based communications, augmented with the port 
buffer object, is first described. The “pseudo-kernel” operations on port buffers are then presented. 
Details of the internal workings of port buffers are then briefly described including the Buffer Con- 
trol Block (BCB), packing format, and timer thread. Performance measurements of local and 
remote communications with and without port buffers are then presented. Finally, we conclude 
with a look at limitations and possible future improvements of the port buffers approach. 


2 Augmenting Mach’s IPC Model 


Mach’s IPC model revolves around the sending and receiving of messages by 
tasks. Messages are sent through ports; two tasks desiring communications are connected by a 
port. To send a message, a task must hold send rights to that port. Likewise, to receive a message, 
a task must hold receive rights to that port. Each task holds a number of ports in its port name 
space which is accessible by all threads running within that task. Each port name (normally repre- 
sented by an integer) is unique for each task but is not unique within the system; the Mach kernel 
performs port name associations between different tasks. A port can have multiple senders (or send 
rights) but only one receiver (or receive right). 


Associated with the port at the receive right is a message queue maintained by the 
kernel. The queue allows senders to send messages to the receiver in an asynchronous, non-block- 
ing manner. The sender will be blocked only when there are no more positions open in the queue. 
While the size of each message in the queue is unlimited (especially with the use of out-of-line 
data), the number of messages that can be queued is normally quite small (the default value of five 
messages can be extended to a system defined limit via a kernel call). A much more complete 
description of these basic principles is described in Reference 9. 


Port-based communications can be extended across hosts in a distributed system 
or nodes in a non-shared memory parallel architecture to allow tasks running on different proces- 
sors to communicate via the same mechanism. This facility is one of the most powerful features of 
Mach, allowing tasks to communicate with each other without having to know their exact loca- 
tions; the sender only needs to acquire a send-right to communicate with a receiver. In distributed 
systems of workstations, port rights and messaging are extended across host boundaries using a 
Network Message Server [10]. In ano remote memory access (NORMA) parallel architecture 
such as an Intel Touchstone Sigma / Paragon, fast in-kernel messaging [3] supports remote port 
mapping and communications. 


While these facilities allow ports to be extended over remote hosts, the hardware / 
software interface between servers (or kernel instances for NORMA implementations) can impose 
restrictions on the rate of data that can be sent between two tasks. For each message sent from one 
task to another, the server (or kernel) must setup and send a message over the network. When the 
messages are large, the setup overhead is normally small relative to the wire time of the message 
on the network hardware. But when messages are small, the setup time can dominate and severely 
restrict the message throughput rate and network bandwidth utilization. 


To help increase the amount of data that is sent between the two tasks, a port 
buffer can be created at each port right. When a task sends a message to a buffered port, it does not 
send it immediately; the message is temporarily packed in a memory buffer local to the sending 
task. When enough messages are available, an atomic send is performed on the buffer, i.e. its con- 
tents are sent as a single large message with one mach_msg send. When receiving messages via a 
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buffered port, messages are unpacked from the buffer one-by-one; when the buffer is empty, an 
atomic receive is performed (i.e. a set of packed messages are received with a single mach_msg 
receive) to fill the buffer before the first message is unpacked and retumed. The port queue contin- 
ues to provide flow control; the sender is only blocked during an atomic send when the queue is 
full. But now the queue is holding collections of packed messages en route between buffers. This 
mechanism, in keeping with the spirit of Mach IPC, is transparent to the location of the ports. 
Buffers can be used between tasks running on the same host (Figure 1a), tasks running on different 
hosts linked via network message servers (Figure 1b), or tasks running on different nodes of a non- 
shared memory multiprocessor using fast in-kernel remote communications (Figure 1c). 


Figure 1 : Communications Between Two Tasks Using Port Buffers 
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(c) remote kernel-based communications 


While atomic receives are always performed whenever the buffer is empty, atomic 
sends occur under one of three conditions. If the buffer is full, i.e. the next message to pack in the 
buffer will not fit in the remaining space, the buffer’s contents will be sent. In some cases, waiting 
until the buffer is full is undesirable; if the flow of data is not constant or suddenly falls, messages 
may sit in the buffer for an undesirable length of time. To overcome this problem, the sender’s 
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buffer can be created with a specified maximum staleness period. When the first message is written 
into an empty buffer, a timer is started to tick-down the maximum staleness period. If the timer 
expires before the buffer is full, then an atomic send is performed. But if the buffer is filled before 
the timer expires, the timer is aborted and the contents of the buffer are sent early. An atomic send 
can also be performed by the user forcing a send before either the buffer is full or staleness has 
been reached. 


With the port buffers in place, other Mach IPC mechanisms continue to work as 
usual. Mach’s guarantees for ordering of delivered messages are still maintained since they only 
guarantee that messages sent from one task to another task are received in the same order as they 
are sent. A single receive-right must still be observed but multiple buffered send-rights are 
allowed. Any type of Mach message can be sent through the buffers including out-of-line data and 
port rights. Homogeneous or heterogenous environments are still supported with data reformatting 
performed via the network servers between the buffers. And as always, messages can be sent and 
received on standard, unbuffered ports via mach_msg. 


3 Pseudo-Kernel Calls 


The initial implementation defines a set of pseudo-kernel calls of primitive opera- 
tions to manipulate port buffer objects. While the calls look like Mach kernel calls, they are imple- 
mented as an object module and execute entirely within user space. The implementation required 
no changes or special hooks into the kernel; standard kernel calls and message formats were used 
throughout. This approach is highly portable over different versions of Mach 3.0 (CMU vs. OSF), 
different remote messaging facilities (server-based vs. in-kernel based), and different hardware 
(collections of workstations interconnected via Ethernet or FDDI vs. NORMA architectures with 
fast router-based networks). 


Seven calls are currently defined to implement the buffer primitives: 


port_buffer_create (port, size, staleness): creates a port buffer in the current task of a particular 
size (bytes) and with the given staleness (msecs) assigned to the specified port name. If the port is 
a send-right and staleness is specified, a timer thread is also created to manage the staleness timing. 
If NO_STALENESS is specified, the buffer will only be sent when the port is full or if forced by a 
port_buffer_force_send. A value of staleness = 0 is also allowed which will send the message as 
soon as it is packed in the buffer (effectively disabling buffering). Currently, the size of the buffer 
and its staleness are constant for the life of the buffer. 


port buffer destroy (port): destroys a port buffer, its timer thread (if a send-right), and any 
memory consumed for packing messages or maintaining the state of the buffer. 


port buffer get status (port, &status): returns the current state of the buffer. State can be short- 
term information (what is currently in the buffer) or long-term (what has the buffer been doing 
since it was created). Current status information includes: 


° type of buffer (send or receive). 

° buffer size (specified during create). 

° maximum staleness (specified during create). 

° number of messages currently packed in the buffer (short-term). 
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. number of bytes used in the buffer (short-term). 


number of bytes left in the buffer (short-term). 

° number of mach_msg send or receive errors (long-term). 

° number of buffers sent/received through the port (long-term). 
° number of buffers sent due to staleness exceeded (long-term), 


port_buffer_force_send (port): flushes the contents of a buffer before the staleness timer expires. 
Useful for flushing the buffer before it is destroyed, sending the contents due to some external con- 
dition (pseudo-priority), or to support a user-specified staleness feature (in the event the internal 
staleness feature is not responsive enough). 


mach_msg_send_ buffered (&msg_hdr): sends a Mach message but via the buffer. If room is 
available, packs the message into the buffer. If the first message, initializes staleness timing (if 
specified). If no room, performs an atomic send to make room. Also provides all concurrency con- 
trol to allow access to the buffer by multiple writing threads in the task as well as the timer thread. 


mach_msg_rcv_buffered (&msg_hdr, timeout): receives a Mach message through a port buffer. 
If the buffer is empty, performs an atomic receive to fill the buffer with messages from a sender. If 
not empty, unpacks and retums the next available message. If no messages are available and a tim- 
eout is specified, tries to perform an atomic receive with the indicated timeout. Also provides all 
concurrency control to allow access to the buffer by multiple reading threads. 


port_buffer_module_ init: initializes the port buffers package in the task. This call must be per- 
formed shortly after the task’s main thread is started before any buffers can be created and used. 


4 Implementation Overview 


The buffer module allows a task to build and use multiple buffers on different 
ports, be they ports with send-rights or receive-rights. Each buffer has an associated Buffer Con- 
trol Block (BCB) that is used to maintain the state of one port buffer. Each BCB has associated 
with it a buffer memory and, if the port is a send-right, a timer thread. Multiple threads within a 
task can access different BCBs concurrently. Locks and condition variables within the BCBs con- 
trol the access of the threads to the buffer memory. 


This section takes a brief look at the internal workings of the buffer module. The 
BCB and the BCB Table are first described.. Then, the method used to pack multiple Mach mes- 
sages in a buffer is presented. Finally, the implementation of the timer thread is described. 


4.1 Buffer Control Blocks (BCBs) 


Tue Buffer Control Block (BCB) maintains all information and state about a port 
buffer, its buffer memory, and associated timer thread (if send-right). All BCBs within a task are 
maintained in the BCB Table. The BCB Table is implemented as a simple chained hash table 
which uses the port name as the key (see Figure 2). Since each port name in a task is unique, there 
can be no collisions for the same key. To reduce search time, BCBs on the same chain are main- 
tained in sorted order by increasing port name. This data structure provides extremely efficient 
search access; most BCBs are located within the first or second attempt. An unlimited number of 
buffers can be created and used subject only to virtual memory availability. 
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Figure 2: Organization of BCB Table Data Structure 
BCB Table Chained BCBs 





Associated with the BCB Table is a mutex lock, the bcb_lock. This lock 1s 
required to support multi-threaded users. It prevents one thread from inserting anew BCB into the 
BCB Table for a newly created port buffer while another thread 1s searching for or destroying a 
second BCB. But it also limits to one the number of threads that can concurrently search through 
the table. If a second thread wants to search for a BCB, it must wait until the mutex is unlocked. 
However, once a BCB is found, a second lock associated with a given buffer’s memory (the 
buf_lock) is used to prevent concurrent thread access to the same buffer. Though the single BCB 
Table mutex limits the number of searching threads to one, the separate buffer locks allow concur- 
rent access to individual BCBs by many threads (limited only to the number of active BCBs avail- 
able). 


Each BCB contains information on a different port buffer maintained by a task. 
This structure 1s fairly large and 1s used to keep track of the state of the buffer memory, to initialize 
and control the timer thread, and to synchronize multiple threads attempting to access the buffer 
simultaneously. Note that the BCB and BCB Table are internal structures within the port buffer 
module. They are not viewable or modifiable directly by the user. The pseudo-kernel call port_- 
buffer_get_status will return some viewable parameters in the BCB. All other calls modify the 
BCB and BCB Table in some (sometimes complex) ways 


4.2 Packing Format 


Messages are buffered by condensing multiple Mach messages into a single Mach 
message. This turns out to be more difficult than it sounds. A Mach message contains a header 
optionally followed by data (a simple message may only contain a header). The message data con- 
sists of one or more type and data fields. Each different type of data (e.g. integers, floats, charac- 
ters, strings, port rights) must be preceded by its associated type declaration. If data 1s sent in-line, 
the data items are contained directly in the message. Optionally, the data can be sent out-of-line to 
optimize the transfer of large blocks of data using Mach’s virtual memory system; in this case, a 
pointer to the actual data follows the type declaration. 


The buffer memory 1s organized as a Mach message with the header contained in 
the first six words. This allows the contents of the buffer to be sent and received atomically with a 
single mach_msg call. However, the messages to pack are also Mach messages which contain their 
own headers. But multiple headers are not allowed; Figure 3 illustrates a packing format that can- 
not be used. 


To overcome this problem, there are two possible packing formats that could be 
followed. The first format allows only one type-data entry per message (see Figure 4), This may be 
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Figure 3 : Unrealistic Packing Format w/Multiple Mach Headers 
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useful in limited applications but it cannot support the full range of Mach messages formats. In 
addition, useful information residing within the original message’s header (e.g. msgh_id) is lost. It 
is up to the user to provide this information (redundantly) within the data (but without type infor- 
mation). This makes this format very specific to the user’s data format, not general-purpose, and 
not very useful in heterogeneous environments. 


Figure 4: Limited Packing Format Using Single Data Types 
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The second format does not restrict the message to a single data type but allows 
any number of data types (including zero) to be packed. This format uses message dividers to sep- 
arate the packed Mach messages and to hold the non-redundant header information required to 
reconstitute the original headers of the packed messages. A divider consists of a Mach message 
type with name MACH_MSG_TYPE_INT32 followed by two unsigned 32-bit integers. The first 
integer contains the msgh_id field of the message’s header; the second integer contains the msgh_- 
size field of the header. While the size could be computed from other types within the message, 
providing it in the divider simplifies unpacking. Figure 5 illustrates the packed format currently 
used by the buffer module. 


The single buffer header which appears as the first six long words in buffer mem- 
ory are used for a variety of purposes. The port fields (msgh_local_port and msgh_remote _ port) 
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Figure § : Flexible Packing Format Using Message Dividers 
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specify the source and destination ports (if send, or visa-versa if receive); each message sent 
through the buffer has these ports in common so they can be specified once in the buffer’s header. 
The msgh_size field contains the total number of bytes in the buffer including the buffer’s header, 
all dividers, and all message types and data. The msgh_id field is used to hold the number of mes- 
sages packed in the buffer; while the unpacker could determine this count by the number of divid- 
ers present, using a message counter again simplifies unpacking at the receiver. The msgh_bits 
field is set to correctly pass the header port rights for an asynchronous transfer and to indicate the 
presence of out-of-line or ports information in a packed message. If a message which is packed has 
the complex bit set in its msgh_bits field, then the complex bit in the buffer’s header will be set. 
This allows out-of-line data and port rights data to be packed along with the more conventional in- 
line data. 


While dividers provide a great deal of flexibility, they are not without cost; each 
divider requires three additional 32-bit words (12 Bytes). While this is more overhead than the sin- 
gle-type-per-message format, it only stores the relevant fields from the original message header 
that must be used for unpacking at the receiver. Storing the full header would require six 32-bit 
integers and would include redundant data (e.g. the local and remote ports). Thus, using dividers is 
an optimized trade-off between the desire to support full Mach message type capabilities and lim- 
iting overhead in the packing format. 


4.3 The Timer Thread 


Each BCB corresponding to a port’s send-right has an associated timer thread. 
This thread is responsible for limiting the staleness of messages placed in the buffer to the maxi- 
mum staleness period specified by the user when the port buffer was created. It is also responsible 
for sending the buffer to the port. Giving the job of sending the buffer to the timer thread simplifies 
the design considerably; the locks and conditions controlling concurrency only need to deal witha 
single reader / multiple writers problem. 


The timer thread is created during a port_buffer_create call. It is currently imple- 
mented as a wired-down, detached Cthread. The use of Cthreads was preferred since they are eas- 
ier to use and are more portable than raw Mach threads (provided the target host also supports 
Cthreads). But they cannot be directly suspended, resumed, or destroyed. However, if a Cthread is 
wired-down toa single, unchanging Mach thread using cthread_wire, the thread control port of the 
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Mach thread can then be obtained with mach_thread_self(). The timer thread perfomns these two 
functions immediately after being forked and detached, and stores its Mach thread_id in the BCB. 
This then allows the timer thread to be terminated by another thread when a port_buffer_destroy is 
required. 


Once created, the timer thread sits idle waiting for the first message to be written 
into the buffer. When this occurs, it begins to time the max_staleness of this message. The timing 
function is currently implemented using a mach_msg receive call on a Amer_port specific to each 
BCB. If the receive operation fails due to a timeout, the maximum staleness of the first message 
has been reached. The timer thread will then grab the buffer, send its contents to the port, reinitial- 
ize the buffer to empty, and wait for the next first-message-written condition. 


A timer thread can be interrupted during its staleness timing to send the contents 
of the buffer early. This occurs when either the space remaining in the buffer is too small to pack 
the next message or a port_buffer_force_send call is performed to force the contents of the buffer 
to be sent immediately. Interruption is performed by having the packing thread (the one calling 
mach_msg_send_buffered or port_buffer_force_send) send a null message to the timer thread on 
the timer_port. If NO_LSTALENESS timing is specified for port_buffer_create, the timer thread is 
still created. However, the thread will not perform a receive with timeout operation on the timer_- 
port, only a receive. The timer thread will then only send the buffer after it receives a message on 
the timer_port (either by a buffer full or a force send condition). 


Currently, a maximum staleness of zero will cause the timer thread to attempt a 
receive on the timer_port with a timeout value of zero milliseconds. This still may not cause the 
buffer to be sent immediately since the timer_thread must make a quick mach_msg call and grab 
the buffer’s lock before the buffer can be sent. If in a system it is desirable to send the bulk of data 
through a port buffer but, on occasion, a high-priority message must be sent quickly, several 
options could be used: 


° Pack the message and then perform a forced send. This will get the mes- 
sage to the receiver sooner than waiting for the staleness timer to elapse. 
But the message may still have to wait in line behind other messages in 
the buffer (and possibly multiple buffers in the port queue) before it can 
be processed at the receiver. 


° Or use two ports: one buffered, one unbuffered. Use a standard mach_msg 
call to send the unbuffered data. At the receiving end, assign two different 
threads at different priorities to the different ports to handle the unbuf- 
fered, priority message in a more timely manner. 


5 Performance Results 


To measure the effectiveness of port buffers, a unidirectional stream test was 
implemented with and without buffers. This test involved two simple tasks: a sender and a 
receiver. The receiver runs in the background, always ready to receive a message. The sender is 
run on the same host (node) or a different host (node) to measure local or remote throughput rates. 
The size and number of messages to send are specified through arguments to the sender. The 
sender times how long it takes (from its point of view) from before the first message is sent to after 
it has sent the last message. Provided that far more messages are sent between sender and receiver 
than can be in-transit in the I/O pipeline, this test gives a good approximation of sustained through- 
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put between two tasks. All tests were performed using CMU’s MK75 release of the Mach 3.0 ker- 
nel for 1386/486 machines. Two Dell 450 DEs (50 MHz 1486), connected via Ethernet with 3Com 
3C503 interfaces, were used as the hosts for these tests. Remote port mappings and transfers were 
performed with CMUs Network Message Server [10] modified to handle Mach 3.0 messages (net- 
msgserver_unix). 


Transfer rates were measured using senders and receivers with and without port 
buffers. In each case, the size of the message was varied to obtain performance plots of message 
size vs. throughput. When port buffers were used, buffers were sized at 4144 bytes with a staleness 
of 10 msecs. Several different configurations were tested: 


6 Remote in-line transfers with and without buffers. 
° Local in-line transfers with and without buffers. 
© Local out-of-line transfers with and without buffers. 


Figures 6-9 present log-log plots of the measured performance. Both message rate (msgs/sec) and 
throughput rate (Kbytes/sec) are plotted. 


Figure 6: Remote Message Rate (msgs/sec) Figure 7: Remote Throughput Rate (Kbytes/sec) 
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Figure 6 clearly shows more than an order of magnitude improvement in the 
remote message rate for small messages (< 128 bytes). With buffers, we can expect a maximum 
small message rate of approximately 2,000 msgs/sec (vs. 130 msgs/sec without buffers). If we look 
at the throughput graph (Figure 7), we see that the maximum throughput recorded with large mes- 
sages was around 200 Kbytes/sec (this is the limit of our 3C503 network boards present in the sys- 
tem). Buffers were able to keep the throughput high even with small messages of 32 bytes. 


What is surprising is the improvement buffers can make for local transfers. While 
not as dramatic, in-line local transfers showed a 3x improvement with buffers for small messages 
while out-of-line transfers showed a 1.5x gain (Figure 8 and 9). But note the faster roll-off of in- 
line w/buffers vs. without; this is due to the extra copying required to transfer in-line data into and 
out of a buffer. While the cross-over point between in-line and out-of-line is around 2 Kbytes with- 
out buffers, it is around 200 bytes when buffers are used (in this implementation). 
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Figure 8; Local Message Rate (msgs/sec) Figure 9: Local Throughput Rate (Kbytes/sec) 
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6 Current Limitations, New Features, and Future Work 


The initial implementation has demonstrated the port buffers concept as practical 
to improve the performance of Mach IPC when moving around large quantities of small messages. 
During its development, features were kept to a minimum to “keep it simple”. Now that the initial 
implementation is operational, there are a number of things that probably should have been done 
differently or features we wish we had added. This section briefly describes some of the current 
limitations and new features to be addressed in a future implementation. 


The staleness timing resolution may be too coarse for some applications. The cur- 
rent implementation is tied to the frequency of the system clock which is typically 100 Hz. With a 
minimum staleness period specified, a message may experience up to 10 msec additional latency 
due to the buffer’s presence. In addition, only 100 atomic sends per second may be performed 
between the sender and receiver (provided they are all due to staleness). Real-time applications 
may require lower latencies (e.g. 500-2000 usec); faster networks may also show improved perfor- 
mance when finer staleness values are used (as opposed to using bigger buffers). New kernel fea- 
tures such as OSF’s proposed clock facility [11] may prove quite useful in providing finer staleness 
timing. 


A timer_thread per send-right buffer was easy to implement but is overkill. If too 
many port buffers are created, additional scheduling overhead may affect performance. A single 
scheduling thread could be used instead to time the staleness expiration of many buffers. Packing 
threads could be designated to perform atomic sends when the buffer is full or forced. But addi- 
tional messenger threads would be needed to provide asynchronous atomic sends once staleness 
had been reached. A small group of messenger threads could be used to handle a larger number of 
buffers, but some work is needed to determine the “optimum” ratio (if there is one). Additional 
messenger threads could be created as buffers are created or when needed; otherwise, an additional 
waiting period may be imposed after staleness has expired if a messenger was not available to per- 
form the atomic send. 


Real-time applications may require more features than just a higher resolution 
staleness. Priorities between timer and packing threads need to be addressed. Currently, timer 
threads execute at the same priority as all packing threads. But timer threads need to be at a higher 
priority than packing threads to allow quick access to the buffer for atomic sends. Buffers might 
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also we “wired” to improve response time, i.e. disable page-outs of memory pages holding the 
buffer code, buffer memory, and BCB information. 


The current implementation also suffers from a quick-and-dirty interface for mes- 
sage sending and receiving; a better integration with the kernel and the mach_msg call 1s needed. 
Yet it is desirable to keep most (if not all) of the functionality outside of the kernel. Currently, one 
cannot mix standard mach_msg sends and atomic sends to a buffered port (though this hasn’t been 
a problem since buffered and unbuffered ports are normally segregated in our applications). A sim- 
ple fix would be to make a generic mach_msg_ buffered call that would default to mach_msg if a 
BCB record was not available for this port. A better approach would be to modify the mach_msg 
wrapper so that it knows about and handles both buffered and unbuffered ports. This would be the 
preferred approach if port buffers are offered in new releases of Mach. 


There are also lots of little changes that would make the package “better”. 
Sequence numbers need doctoring on the receive-right. More types of status information should be 
available. Buffer size and staleness values should be modifiable without having to destroy and cre- 
ate a new buffer. Automatic resizing should be performed so that buffers on the send and receive 
right are of a compatible size and enlarged to temporarily hold messages larger than the buffers. 
And port buffers will not currently work on a port that has both send and receive rights. 


Future work will also focus on porting the package to other implementations of 
Mach on different platforms. This will verify the portability of the approach (i.e. a user-space IPC 
optimization with no kernel changes required) and also provide us with performance figures on 
different network hardware, protocols, and processors. Of particular interest is the performance of 
port buffers on the Intel Paragon’s fast network backplane. Benchmarks will also be made on the 
current PC hardware but using a different variant of the Mach 3.0 kernel provided in OSF-1/AD. 


Theoretical work is also required to determine the “best” buffer size and staleness 
period for a system. These two simple variables are highly intertwined with system capabilities 
and performance in diverse areas such as device interfaces, software protocols, network transmis- 
sion rates, context switch times, and general processor / network performance. They are also very 
related to the communications behavior of tasks in an application. Much more work 1s necessary to 
develop a model to assist users in selecting the best parameters for a particular system. 


7 Conclusions 


Port buffers can help improve the performance of Mach port-based communica- 
tions, especially when the message environment is dominated with many small messages. While 
they were primarily developed to improve remote communications between hosts connected by 
Ethernet, they also optimize local transfers as well. Port buffers may also be beneficial in improv- 
ing the utilization of high-speed networks found in non-shared memory parallel architectures such 
as Intel’s Paragon or tomorrow’s distributed systems based on gigabit-rate networks. 


The port buffer object was inserted into the Mach IPC model with little difficulty, 
attesting again to the expandability provided by the microkernel. Only 1,000 lines of ‘C’ source 
code was required to handle a special case of asynchronous message traffic. This out-of-kermel 
optimization executes entirely in user space, making use of current kernel calls and well estab- 
lished servers to perform its job. Additional kernel facilities such as high-resolution clocks may 
help improve the performance of future implementations. 
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8 Availability 
The source code to the port buffers package is freely available via anonymous ftp 
from aardvark jhuapl.edu. Please observe all rights, permits, and disclaimers present in the source 


code files. A postscript version of this paper is also available from the same host. 
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Abstract 


We have modified the X11 windowing system to use the native communication fa- 
cilities of the Mach 3.0 microkernel. Our new implementation can rely on Mach’s low- 
overhead IPC facility as a direct replacement for sockets, or it can use shared memory 
as a transport between X11 clients and the server. On conventional BSD Unix systems, 
X11 communication is done through sockets. Because a user-level process implements 
Unix functionality on top of Mach 3.0, a socket-based version of X11 performs sub- 
stantially worse than when running on a monolithic Unix kernel. Using Mach IPC as 
the transport between X11 clients and the server, X11 performance is slightly better 
than that of a monolithicsystem in which sockets are implemented inside the kernel as 
opposed to within a user level process. Using Mach’s shared memory facilities as the 
transport, we have measured performance improvements of over 40%. 


1 Introduction 


Mach is a microkernel-based operating system that provides complete 4.3 BSD Unix em- 
ulation through a user-level Unix server [Golub et al. 90]. This approach allows existing 
Unix applications to run unmodified on top of the Mach microkernel. In many cases, the 
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system has comparable performance. In some cases, though, Unix applications run more 
slowly on top of an emulated Unix than they do on top of an “in-kernel” version of Unix. 
Applications that currently suffer most are those that use the Unix socket interface. For 
Mach 3.0, Unix sockets can incur a great deal of overhead since a socket call must perform 
an RPC through the kernel to the Unix server. Since X11 depends on the socket interface, 
X11 applications can run noticeably more slowly on top of Mach 3.0 than on a conventional 
Unix system. 

We have restructured the protocol-dependent layers of X11 [Gettys et al. 90] to rely 
directly on the communication mechanisms provided by Mach 3.0, rather than those pro- 
vided by the Unix server. This approach allows us to improve window-system performance 
because it removes the Unix server from X11 client/server communication. 

Our implementation has followed two different paths. In one case, we have implemented 
the X11 transport protocols using Mach IPC [Draves 90]. This yields performance slightly 
better, or comparable to that of an in-kernel implementation because it eliminates the 
context-switching overhead incurred by the out-of-kernel Unix system. In the second case, 
we have used shared memory for communication between X11 clients and servers reducing 
the system’s reliance on kernel communication primitives [Bershad et al. 91]. This approach 
yields substantial performance improvements. 


1.1 Motivation 


Mach is a microkernel designed to provide a base operating system on which other operating 
systems such as Unix can be built. Two versions of Mach will be discussed in this paper. The 
first, Mach 2.5, includes the Mach microkernel and the Unix emulation code in the kernel’s 
address space. This combination is comparable in speed to other Unix implementations 
such as Ultrix and BSD 4.3, since all the Unix code is in the monolithic kernel. Mach 
2.5 is compatible with standard Unix, but also provides the added functionality of Mach. 
In contrast, Mach 3.0 contains just the Mach microkernel. A separate program, the Unix 
emulator, runs as a user-level process. Mach offers two kinds of communications channels, 
message passing and shared memory. Message passing is provided using the Mach IPC 
interface. Shared memory is provided using Mach’s VM interface [Rashid et al. 87]. 

Under Mach 3.0, communication through a socket goes from the user code through 
the Mach microkernel, then to the Unix emulator. Therefore, more overhead is incurred 
for Unix socket system calls using Mach 3.0 than when using an in-kernel implementation 
of Unix. For example, on a 33Mhz 80486 system, a small (64 bytes) round-trip message 
using sockets takes 709 microseconds on Mach 2.5, and 2319 microseconds on Mach 3.0. 
Under Mach 3.0, using Mach IPC rather than socket code, the time drops to about 150 
microseconds. With shared memory, the time to send a message can be as low as the time 
to format the message in a shared buffer. 

Our goal was to retarget X11 to use the less expensive communication facilities provided 
by the Mach 3.0 operating system. We experimented with two different implementations, 
one using kernel-based IPC and one using shared memory. 
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X11 is a client-server windowing system that runs under many different operating sys- 
tems and on many different hardware platforms. It provides a server that controls the 
machine hardware, including displays and input devices such as keyboards and mice. Pro- 
grams access the server through a library of client functions. This library allows clients to 
request actions to be taken by the X server, as well as to request notification of events such 
as keyboard and mouse events. We were willing to make changes to the server, since there 
are relatively few servers, but were unwilling to do so to clients. We wanted to be able to 
take existing clients and use them under our modified transport, without having to edit 
or rewrite them. Therefore, our client-side changes are restricted to the X11 library, and 
require only that X11 clients be relinked. 


1.2 The rest of this paper 


The rest of this paper describes our experiences with restructuring the X11 protocols to 
use the native communication facilities of Mach. In Section 2 we discuss the use of Mach 
IPC as a replacement for Unix sockets in the context of the X11 protocols. In Section 3 
we describe the use of a user-level communication protocol based on shared memory. In 
Section 4 we discuss the performance of the two approaches. Finally in Section 5 we present 
our conclusions, 


2 Using Mach IPC 


In our initial implementation, we replaced socket calls in the original X11 system with calls 
to Mach’s IPC facilities. Structurally, this approach is similar to the original socket-based 
implementation on a monolithic kernel in that it uses kernel routines to pass messages 
between address spaces. 

Most client requests in X are asynchronous, and are buffered at both the client and server 
end. For example, when a client requests that the server draw a circle on the screen, the 
client library may buffer the request. On the server side, the processing of the request may 
be delayed as well. There are two main ways that the client can synchronize its outstanding 
requests with the server’s. The first is Xflush, which instructs the client to flush its buffers 
of any unsent requests to the server. The Xflush function returns after sending the buffered 
requests to the server, so it does not guarantee that they have been processed by the server. 
Stronger guarantees are provided with Xsync. Xsync, like Xflush, flushes the client buffer, 
but then requests the server to acknowledge that it has finished all pending requests. The 
client blocks until the acknowledgement arrives. Most clients generally send several display 
drawing requests, and then block waiting for user input, which causes an Xflush, or they 
make several display requests, Xsync to ensure that the display looks correct, and then 
make more display requests. 
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2.1 The X11 server 


We modified the server to use the Mach nameserver for establishing a client rendezvous. The 
server creates a Mach port for client connections, and makes it available to clients through 
the name server. The server listens on the initial port for incoming messages. Upon receipt 
of a connection message, it creates a pair of Mach ports, and sends them to the connecting 
client. One of these ports is monitored by the server for requests from the client, and the 
other is monitored by the client for responses and events from the server. 

An X11 server must monitor the activity of a potentially large number of clients. In 
the original version of the server, the clients were represented by a set of file descriptors 
representing sockets. The socket-based server monitored the connections using the Unix 
select call. The X server’s select call also monitors Unix file descriptors pertaining to 
keyboard and mouse I/O. These I/O channels are relatively low-bandwidth and are not 
latency-critical. Consequently, we left their management to the Unix server even in the 
IPC-based implementation. 

Under Mach 3.0, our IPC-based server maintains and listens on a port set, with one port 
per client. Because the slower I/O channels are accessed with Unix file descriptors, we could 
not simply replace the original server’s select call with a call to check the status of the 
port set. On the server side, we introduced a second thread to handle the blocking I/O Unix 
call. The primary thread performs blocking receives on the port set, while another monitors 
I/O activity on the Unix file descriptors. When the second thread learns of pending I/O, it 
alerts the primary primary thread through a “back door” port. The primary thread wakes 
up and handles the I/O. 


2.2 X11 clients 


On the client side, the X11 connection code was replaced by a nameserver lookup, followed 
by a message to the connection port of the server. Socket writes were replaced with Mach 
port sends, sending a variable length array instead of writing to the socket in a stream 
format. Socket reads were replaced with receives from Mach ports. 

X11 allows access to the descriptor that is used to access the X11 server. With sockets, 
this is a file descriptor, and is made accessible so that single-threaded clients can multiplex 
their activity across several I/O channels. For example, xterin uses the descriptor to perform 
system calls such as select in aset with TTY descriptors. When using Mach IPC, however, 
there is no real Unix file descriptor through which client/server communication passes. The 
mixing of file descriptors, which are a strictly Unix mechanism, with Mach ports, which 
are a strictly Mach mechanism created some difficulties for the implementation. Unlike 
the server, where all blocking I/O could be controlled since it occurred within a single 
“program,” client behavior is unconfined. 

We solved the “mixed metaphor” problem by exporting a pseudo-descriptor from the 
X libraries. The pseudo-descriptor is simply a small integer that represents the Mach port 
on which server communication is occurring. We provided library stubs for system calls 
to watch for the pseudo-descriptor. For example, select was written as a client-side stub 
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to check if the pseudo-descriptor was in the argument set. If not, a Unix select call is 
performed. If the pseudo-descriptor is the only element in the set, a Mach system call is 
performed to find the number of pending messages, and a result based on this number is 
returned. If there is a mixture of the port and other file descriptors in the select call, we 
alternate between a select with a small timeout and the Mach call until either one returns 
a status that would be consistent with select terminating, or the time value specified by 
the caller had passed. 

Our strategy of slow polling in the client for a multi-way select is less than optimal, 
and is asymmetric with respect to the server. But, given our constraints of not modifying 
clients, we had few other options. One option, for example, would have been to spawn off 
another thread in the client to handle the blocking Mach call, and to write to a special 
notifier descriptor that was being monitored in all select calls (as is done on the server 
side). We chose not to do this because it would have required building all X11 clients as 
multithreaded applications. Many X11 clients and libraries though assume that they are 
running in a single-threaded address space. This affects their use of Unix signal mechanisms. 
By rewriting the select call, we were able to pass a handle back to the clients that they 
could treat as a socket descriptor without impacting the single-threaded assumptions. 


3 Mach Shared Memory 


Our second approach uses Mach’s shared memory facilities for communication between X11 
clients and the server. While X11 is a network-extensible window system, it is commonly 
used for communicating between programs and servers running on the same machine. In 
such cases, shared memory, rather than kernel-level IPC, can be used as an extremely low- 
latency communication channel. Through the use of external pagers, Mach allows memory 
to be mapped into multiple address spaces at once. Once the pages have been mapped, no 
additional kernel interaction is necessary when accessing the memory. 

We use shared memory only for communicating from the client to the server. Commu- 
nication in the other direction is implemented as in the previous section. There are several 
reasons for this asymmetry. First, the majority of data is communicated from clients to 
servers, and not the other way around. Second, most messages from the server to a client 
result in the client becoming the next process to run, for example, the server’s response 
to an Xsync request. On the other hand, most requests from the client to the server can 
be buffered, allowing the client to run ahead of the server, thereby eliminating context 
switches. 

We modified the server so that during the connection phase it allocates memory for a 
shared buffer, and then returns that shared buffer to the connecting client. Although the 
server has access to the shared buffers of all clients, clients themselves do not have access to 
other clients’ shared buffers. Since only the client writes new data into the buffer and only 
the server reads it, there are no race conditions and no need for explicit synchronization. 
The client moves a head pointer forward when making a request, and the server moves a 
tail pointer forward when processing a request. 
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With the socket-based and IPC-based implementations, each data transfer operation 
between the client and server, which went through the kernel, could also result in a context 
switch, allowing the server to perform the outstanding requests. In contrast, the shared- 
memory implementation avoids the kernel on data transfer, eliminating the possibility of 
an “accidental” context switch. For example, flushing no longer results in the server being 
the next process to run, as it generally does with kernel-based communication. All context 
switches must be forced by applications, which run until they are either descheduled due to 
quantum expiration, until they block waiting for input, or their shared buffer fills. 

The server thread is normally blocked on a message receive for a port set that includes a 
port used by clients to alert the server that there are X11 requests outstanding. Clients only 
notify the server by way of this port if they have issued X11 requests that have not yet been 
processed, and the X server has not yet already been notified that there are outstanding 
requests. 

The server shares with all clients a single page of memory that contains a bit indicating 
whether or not the server is suspended. The server sets the bit before it blocks on the port 
set. Clients, subsequent to posting. a message to the server’s wakeup port, clear the bit. 
In this way, multiple clients may post requests to the server while requiring only one IPC 
message.! When the server wakes up, it scans the buffers that it shares with clients to find 
and service requests. When all requests have been satisfied, the server goes back to sleep. 


4 Performance 


We used several programs to benchmark the various X11 configurations. All benchmarks 
were run on a Gateway 80486 system running at 33 megahertz. The motherboard had 16 
megabytes of 70ns ram, with 64 kilobytes of 25ns cache, and a Diamond Speedstar video 
board. All tests were run with no other users logged in, and no other processes running 
that were not part of the benchmarks. 


4.1 Microbenchmark performance 


Our first benchmark is muncher, which is a program that comes with the MIT distribution. 
Muncher repeatedly does xors to a 256x256 window, and flushes its buffers to the server 
after each complete 256x256 xor (through the Xsync command). 

We modified the client and server so that we could tell how much time was spent in each 
during arun of the program. We first ran the program 2500 and 10000 times. This allowed 
us to subtract off program startup and cleanup overhead. We then modified the server so 
that it could process each request either once or twice to determine the screen and server 


‘We are aware that the fact that clients can write the bit creates a potential denial-of-service situation (a 
client erroneously clearing the bit without sending a wakeup message would keep other clients from notifying 
the server). This has not yet become a problem, but if it does, we will implement one of several obvious 
solutions, including having the server, rather than the client, write the bit, or having the server periodically 
wakeup and check the input queues regardless of message traffic. 
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2.5 sockets 3.0 sockets 3.0 ports 3.0 shared memory 


Client time — Teel 1.1 list ar 
IPC time 1.6 5.0 1.3 0.3 
Server time 7, je Let 1.7 


0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 






Screen time 
Total time 






Table 1: Muncher performance (ms/iteration) 


overhead. We modified the library to send each request to the server either once or twice 
to determine IPC overhead. Lastly, we modified the server to write to a fixed single page 
in memory all requests that would otherwise have gone to video memory. This allowed us 
to approximate how much of the server time was spent in the server code, and how much 
was spent controlling the video board. 

Table 1 summarizes the results of the measurements using four different implementations 
of the communication system: Mach 2.5 with sockets, Mach 3.0 using sockets, Mach 3.0 
using Mach IPC, and Mach 3.0 using shared memory. The component and total times are 
for one full 256x256 xor. Taking the Mach 2.5 with sockets implementation as a baseline, 3.0 
sockets take almost 75% more time to execute, while 3.0 ports offer about a 6% improvement, 
and the shared memory implementation offers a 25% improvement. 

Any further speedup would have to come from a major rewrite of the client or server 
internals, or from faster hardware. The client and server each take a fixed amount of time 
regardless of the transfer protocol used. The data transfer time using shared memory is less 
than the time for this particular system to actually modify video memory. Any further gains 
beyond this shared memory version would be negligible, since removing the data transfer 
completely would only yield about an 8% gain over the shared memory version. 


4.2 Macrobenchmark performance 


We measured two macrobenchmarks to evaluate the impact that our changes had on ap- 
plication behavior. One macrobenchmark measured the time to send a large file (15000+ 
lines) to an zterm that had jump scrolling activated. Using sockets, this test took 1 minute 
and 19 seconds to complete under Mach 2.5, and 2 minutes and 15 seconds under Mach 
3.0. Using Mach 3.0 ports, the test took only 1 minute and 17 seconds to complete, slightly 
better than the baseline and much better than the Mach 3.0 socket-based implementation. 
The Mach 3.0 shared memory version took 1 minute and 5 seconds (85% of baseline). 

For applications that do not explicitly synchronize with the server, there can be an even 
greater improvement in performance. For example, the maze program distributed in the 
MIT release draws and solves a random maze as fast as it can. It only synchronizes with 
the server (for display update) when it has generated a solution. Using sockets, a draw- 
solve cycle took an average of 1.91 seconds with Mach 2.5, and 3.97 seconds under Mach 
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3.0. Under Mach 3.0 with ports, the time drops to 1.88 seconds, for an improvement of 
only about 2%. However, when run under shared memory, it takes only 1.10 seconds per 
iteration, for a savings of about 42%. 


5 Conclusions 


Mach’s Unix server can successfully emulate Unix as a user-level application. In some cases, 
performance may not be as good as with a monolithic Unix system. In these cases, the Mach 
primitives can be used directly to attack performance bottlenecks. The work described in 
this paper demonstrates that ports and shared memory can be used by applications on 
Mach 3.0 to give performance comparable to or better than Mach 2.5. 
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Abstract 


The current CMU Mach 3.0 microkermel exports simple timestamp and delay abstractions 
through host-.get.time () and a timeout parameter to mach_msg (). While this is sufficient 
for many purposes, it does not provide the precision or generality required for a variety of real- 
time applications. In this paper we describe extensions to CMU’s Mach 3.0 which provide users 
with flexible time-based synchronization and timestamp services. Additionally, we will describe 
how timing and scheduling services are integrated to allow real-time applications to handle timing 
faults. 


1 Introduction 


Modem operating systems are expected to provide services to allow application programs to 
synchronize with the passage of time. The BSD UNIX interface includes gettimeofday (), 
sleep(), Signal() and select () to provide this functionality[7]. Similarly, Mach 3.0 
exports host_get_time() and a timeout parameter to mach._msg() [8]. While these timing 
services are sufficient for a broad range of general purpose applications, real-time applications 
frequently require greater precision and flexibility. Real-time applications may be loosely defined 
as applications in which the relationship between execution behavior and the passage of time di- 
rectly impacts program correctness. Included in this class of software are applications for factory 
automation, military command and control, robotics, and the rapidly growning field of continuous 
media[6]. Timestamps, exact delays, periodic signals and timeouts are among the services which 
may be demanded by these types of applications. 

There are several requirements for providing this kind of support. First, it is important to be 
able to measure time with a high degree of precision. ‘Second, users must be able to synchronize 
with this high precision time source. Third and last, it is necessary to integrate scheduling and 
synchronization so that computation can be modified in the presence of timing faults, or errors in 
temporal correctness. 


This research was supported in part by the U.S. NRaD under contract number N66001-87-C-0155, by the Office of 
Naval Research under contract number NO0014-84-K-0734, by the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency, ARPA 
Order No. 7330 under contract number MDA72-90-C-0035, and by the Federal Systems Division of IBM Corporation 
under University Agreement YA-278067. The views and conclusions contained in this document are those of the authors 
and should not be interpreted as representing official policies, either expressed or implied, of NRaD, ONR, DARPA, IBM, 
or the U.S. Government. 
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We have developed this necessary functionality in Real-Time Mach, an extension to CMU’s 
Mach 3.0 which provides predictable scheduling and priority consistent synchronization[15, 14]. 
Time Services are exported to the user in the form of two abstractions: clocks and timers. Timers are 
active objects which allow users to synchronize with time in a variety of ways. Clocks are devices 
which measure the passage of time and support the uSe of timers to a particular degree of accuracy. 
In the next sections we will examine these two abstractions more closely and the motivation for their 
design. 


2 Clocks 


In first implementing our time services we were faced with two problems. The first was our desire 
to allow the use of additional time measurement hardware to be integrated seamlessly for those 
applications which required high precision. Second, we encountered a problem with the lack of 
resolution stability in Mach 3.0’s representation of the host time. In order to support synchronized 
time in a distributed environment while still preserving monotonicity[12], Mach 3.0 provides the 
host_adjust-_time() interface. This interface allows the host time to be skewed at resolutions 
under one scheduling clock tick. Consequently, the time between two scheduling clock ticks is not 
always measured as such. The solution we reached to these problems was to create the abstraction 
of clocks, which measure the passage of time. Clocks can be used for accurate timestamps, 
measurements of CPU usage, or for basing representations of the time of day. Timers can be bound 
to different clocks depending on application need which allows the simple introduction of high 
resolution timing hardware. Additionally the problem of the host time representation disappears 
since clocks represent a local, device specific time. ‘Host time” is a system personality specific 
notion and belongs outside the kemel along with operations on its skew. 


2.1 Functionality 


In essence, a clock is simply a piece of hardware which measures the passage of time. It was logical 
therefore to represent clocks as Mach devices. This limits the number of additional abstractions and 
interfaces in the kemel and facilitates the addition of specialized time measurement hardware. 
Clocks are manipulated using the standard Mach 3.0 device interfaces. As with any device, a 
clock must first be opened using device_open() with the name of the clock device. The names for 
these devices are machine dependent so we have provided a universal macro, CLOCK_REALTIME, 
which mapsto a baseline clock device on all platforms. Clocks are generally manipulated through the 
device_get-_status(), device_set-_status(), and device_map() interfaces although 
the particular functionality allowed is hardware dependent. Typical operations include getting the 
time, getting the resolution, setting the resolution, or mapping the clock into a user’s address space. 


2.2. Implementation 


For all system architectures which we have supported to this point (1486 AT, DECstation, and 
SUN3) the baseline clock has been based on the scheduling clock tick. In the case of the 1486 AT 
and the DECstation where the clock resolution may be altered, it was necessary to multiplex the 
kemel clock-interrupt () routine on top of this baseline clock device. For instance, when 
the baseline clock on the 1486 AT is directed to increase its resolution to | ms, the scheduling clock 
tick frequency increases by 10. To preserve the illusion of the standard 10ms scheduling clock tick, 
the clock-_interrupt () routine is executed only at every tenth interrupt. When the interrupt 
frequency is not an integral divisor of the scheduling clock tick frequency, the scheduling clock tick 
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will be temporarily skewed over the period of the modulo of the two. This seemed reasonable since 
the short term inaccuracy of thisnumberhas relatively minor effects, and quantum based scheduling 
is a poor choice for real-time programs anyway. 

In general, a clock device contains an interrupt handler, a representation of the current time and 
a timer queue. Pending timers are inserted into this queue in time order. When a clock device 
receives an interrupt it checks the head of the queue to see if any timers have expired. If so it sets 
an AST to process the timers at a safe point. Additionally, clock devices may provide services to 
map representations of the current time into a user's address space, to change clock resolution, or to 
obtain higher resolution timestamps than are available via the mapped device interface. 

There is a great variance in the timing hardware, especially with respect to achievable interrupt 
resolutions. The MC146818 clock chip on the DECstation, for example, will only interrupt at 
frequencies which are powers of 2. Altemmatively, the 18254 clock chip on the i486 AT will interrupt 
at any multiple of 838ns up to .055 seconds. To retain machine independence in our interface 
yet preserve the power of the underlying hardware we let the user request clock resolution changes 
in terms of a desired resolution and an allowable skew from that resolution. If the clock driver 
cannot be set to a resolution within (desired_resolution - skew) then it will return failure. The correct 
resolution may be queried later if this information is important to the user. 


3 Timers 


Clock devices are sufficient for high resolution timestamps but to provide blocking synchronization 
requires a stateful object. This prompted the design of a timer abstraction. Timers are kemel- 
exported objects with three properties, an expiration time, a synchronization action to be taken, and 
an activity state. An active timer will perform its synchronization action when its expiration time is 
reached. 

A timer is created using the timer_create () call. It is bound to a task and to a clock device 
which will measure the passage of time for it. The task binding is useful for ownership and proper 
tear-down of timer resources. If a task is terminated, then the timer resources owned by it are termi- 
nated as well. It is also possible to explicitly terminate a timer using the timer_terminate () 
call. 

Timers allow synchronization primarily via two interfaces. timer-sleep () is asynchronous 
call similar to the POSIX 1003.4 nanosleep()[13]. The caller specifies a time to wakeup 
and indicates whether that time is relative or absolute. Relative times are less useful for real- 
time software since program-wide accuracy may be skewed by preemption[4]. For example, a 
thread which samples data and then sleeps for five seconds may be preempted between sampling 
and sleeping, causing a steadily increasing skew from the correct time base. Timers which are 
terminated or canceled while sleeping retum an error to the user. 

timer_arm() provides an asynchronous interface to timers. Through it the user specifies an 
expiration time, an optional period, and a port which will receive expiration notification messages. 
When the expiration time is reached, the kemel sends an asynchronous message containing the 
current time to this port. If the timer is specified as periodic then it will atomically re-arm itself with 
the specified period relative to the last expiration time. 

Lastly, timer-.cancel() allows the user to cancel the expiration of a pending timer. For 
periodic timers, the user has the option of canceling only the current expiration, or all forthcoming 
expiration. 

These last facilities, periodic timers and partial cancellation, are important because they al- 
low an efficient and correct implementation of periodic computation. This permits a user level 
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implementation of Real-Time Mach’s periodic threads. 


4 Timing Faults 


The original motivation for this work came from a limitation in Real-Time Mach’s thread package. 
While users could specify a deadline for periodic threads, this deadline would only be checked at 
the end of a thread’s periodic computation. Effectively this meant that the user was only notified at 
the start of the next periodic computation. Moreover, aperiodic deadlines were largely ignored. It 
was clear that we needed some sort of asynchronous notification mechanism to allow such timing 
faults to be acted upon aggressively. We looked first into the use of the exception mechanism, but its 
current design left open the possibility of extended pnority inversion in the kemel. This is because 
the exception mechanism knows that the exception was caused by the current thread. Therefore a 
timing fault registered by a low priority thread could execute in the context of a high priority thread, 
and keep it blocked in the kemel indefinitely. Instead of radically changing the exception code we 
designed a new asynchronous mechanism which led to the creation of a generalized timer service. 

The timer interface supports timing faults via a flag in timer_arm() which indicates that the 
calling thread should be suspended when timer expiration occurs. The interface is important because 
it allows timing fault handling to export exception-like semantics. When a timing fault occurs, the 
offending thread is suspended and a message is sent to its deadline handler which will then take 
corrective action and possibly resume the faulting thread. This action is left to the user, although in 
practice the most frequent actions include a change of scheduling parameters, user notification, or 
for hard real-time programs, thread termination. To simplify programming we have added library 
support for deadline handling in the context of our rtthread package[15]. The following library 
routine: 


thread_deadline_handler(mythread, mythread_ attr, entry, arg) 


is sufficient to insure that when mythread misses a deadline the handler (*entry) (arg) 
will be invoked. 


5 Performance 


All benchmarks were performed on a Gateway 2000 486DX2 66Mhz system with 16 megabytes 
of 70ns ram, and 64 kilobytes of 25ns secondary cache. Both primary and secondary caches were 
warm. The system was runing Real-Time Mach version MK78 with CMU Unix server version UX39 
running in single user mode. Additionally, the network was disconnected and the benchmarks were 
scheduled with the highest thread priority. We used a STAT![1] timer board to take measurements 
accurate to 1 sec. 


5.1 Timer operations 


We measured a series of microbenchmarks to evaluate the execution cost of each new timer 
operation. These measurements were repeated 1000 times and the average taken (controlling for 
clock and watchdog interrupts and their effect on the cache, the variance was very small) 

Table 1 summarizes the latency of the timer operations. The measurements of timer _arm () 
are best case numbers in which there are no pending timers earlier in the clock queue. When other 
timers intervene, the cost increases linearly by a factor of .600ns per timer. The periodic form of 
timer_arm() is slightly longer that the one-shot but there is significant amortized savings since 
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Operation §—_| time in secs 
timer_arm() [one-shot] 
timer_arm() [periodic] 


timer_cancel() 


timer_create() 
timer_terminate() 


mach _thread_self() 20 
null trap 7 


Table 1: Latency of timer operations 





expiration action | time in pusecs 





unblock thread 106 
send message 162 


Table 2: Latency of thread execution from time of interrupt 


timer reset costs are ljsec (again subject to the worst case O(n) insertion time for the clock queue). 
These numbers could be improved using tree-based or timing wheel algorithms[16]. 

Thetimer-_create() andtimer_terminate() are substantially slower than other prim- 
itives largely because they are involved and allocating memory and port structures. Additionally 
both of these operations are implemented using IPC while the rest of the timer operations are in- 
voked directly through traps. The times for the mach.thread-_self() and null traps are given 
for reference. 


5.2 Execution latency 


In table 2 we see the latency between the time a clock device interrupt occurs and a thread 
waiting on an expired timer starts to execute. The two cases represent two different timer expiration 
actions: threads which are directly blocked on a timer using timer-sleep (), and threads which 
are waiting for a timer expiration message. MIG stub, copyout and general IPC overhead all 
contribute to the 56sec difference. We expect that a handcoded IPC stub in the kemel and general 
IPC improvements should make these numbers comparable. Also, we believe that the scheduling 
overhead component of these numbers can be reduced by at least 40 psecs. 


5.3 Clock operations 


The latency of clock device operations is bounded by the performance of the device server in 
the keel. Table 3 shows a value of 85ysecs for timestamps via IPC, and this is typical for all clock 


operation time in psecs 





timestamp (using device_get-status) 85 
timestamp (using mapped page/io port) <2 


Table 3: Latency of clock timestamp operations 
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operations. However, for some clock devices, changes in resolution may be postponed from the 
time of invocation for the duration of one clock device tick. 

These numbers suggest that all timestamps should be obtained via mapped I/O, but this is 
not necessary true. For some clock devices the interrupt resolution differs by several orders of 
magnitude from the resolution observable from supervisor state. For example, i486 AT systems 
and some SPARC systems are able to obtain timestamps of accurate to 1-4ysecs in the kemel, but 
periodic interrupts only occur every 1-10ms. In these cases, application programmers may wish to 
pay the extra overhead of invoking the kemel in exchange for increased precision. 


5.4 Overhead 


Clock device queue processing costs lysec at interrupt level. Changing the clock granularity 
increases the overhead of this routine proportionally. It has an adverse effect (sometimes disastrous) 
effect on locality of reference in the cache. For reference, the regular clock_interrupt () 
routine costs 9ysecs before the addition of this code. 


6 Related Work 


POSIX 1003.4 defines both timer and clock interfaces which provided much of the inspiration for 
our own time interfaces in Real-Time Mach. Real-Time Mach’s clocks and timers provide a superset 
of POSIX functionality, including the ability to change clock granularity dynamically and to effect 
scheduling decisions via the timing fault mechanism. Otherwise the interfaces are very similar. 

Microsoft’s NT executive provides timer objects for the purposes of time based synchronization 
(5, 11]. In addition to blocking time synchronization, timer objects may be associated with APC’s 
(Asynchronous Procedure Calls) which allow the kemel to asynchronously set a thread’s context to 
execute a particular function when a timerexpires. Withinthekemel and device drivers, timer objects 
may also be associated with DPC’s (Deferred Procedure Calls) which perform a similar function but 
are invoked in the current execution context. NT timer objects invoke expiration actions using an 
AST-like mechanism much like Real-Time Mach does. Unlike our system however, NT does not 
provide the user with the ability to bind these objects to different clock devices. 

The OSF RI has designed and implemented a similar set of interfaces for their microkemel 
called "clocks" [10, 9]. The OSF interfaces export services for getting timestamps, setting clock 
resolution, exact delays, and setting alarm messages. Alarms which are found to have expired at 
interrupt time are copied to a special alarm queue. A high priority kemel thread is unblocked and it 
sends alarm messages on behalf of the kemel. While there is substantial similarity between our work 
and that of OSF, we feel that the interfaces and mechanisms produced at CMU are smaller, more 
consistent with Mach 3.0, and have superior functionality. Briefly, CMU timers support periodic 
reset, time faults, and timer cancellation functionality which is not present in the OSF interface. 
CMU clocks are standard Mach 3.0 devices while OSF names their clocks via "c lock_id’s" which 
are raw integers interpreted by the kemel. Lastly, CMU’s implementation uses an AST instead of 
a kemel thread to dispatch timer messages, thereby avoiding the cost of additional queueing and 
context switch operations, 


7 Current Status and Future Work 


The previously mentioned time services have been integrated successfully into Real-Time Mach 
across a range of hardware. Specifically, we have supported the MC146818 clock chip on the 
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DECstation, the 18254 and MC146818 clock chips as well as the STAT! timer board for the 1486 
AT, and the standard SUN3 clock chip. The vast majority of this code is machine independent and 
adding new clock devices extremely simple. 

We are working closely with the CMU Mach project to integrate this code along with the base 
Real-Time Mach code into the mainline CMU Mach 3.0 distribution. As a part of this merge some 
of the interfaces and mechanisms may change. With respect to this paper, we are investigating 
ways to allow timing faults to be handled within the exception mechanisms. Additionally, we hope 
that all kernel timing, such as device timeouts and pc sampling, can be subsumed by this single 
mechanism. In addition to removing duplication of effort this will simplify machine independent 
support for particular timing functionality, such as BSD’s relatively prime profiling timer[7]. Lastly, 
we are examining ways in which the timer mechanisms can be integrated with first class user level 
threads[6, 2, 3] to provide low overhead real-time threads. 


8 Conclusion 


We have shown that there are three requirements for providing time services for real-time programs. 
These are, high accuracy time measurement, synchronization to these time sources, and integration 
with scheduling. We have implemented solutions to all of these problems in an interface which is 
clean, efficient and consistent with the Mach 3.0 design philosophy. 
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Abstract 


When user-level threads are built on top of traditional kernel threads, they can exhibit poor performance 
or even incorrect behavior in the face of blocking kernel operations such as I/O, page faults, and processor 
preemption. This problem can be solved by building user-level threads on top of a new kernel entity, the 
scheduleractivation. The goal of the effort described in this paper was to implement scheduler activations in 
the Mach 3.0 operating system. We describe the design decisions made, the kernel modifications required, 
and our additions to the CThreads thread library to take advantage of the new kernel structure. We also 
isolate the performance costs incurred due to scheduler activations support, and empirically demonstrate 
that these costs are outweighed by the benefits of this approach. 


1 Introduction 


User-level threads built on top of traditional kernel threads offer excellent performance for common operations 
such as creation, termination, and synchronization. Unfortunately, though, they exhibit poor performance 
Or even incorrect behavior in the face of blocking kernel operations such as I/O, page faults, and processor 
preemption. This has presented the application programmer with a dilemma: use either kernel threads, which 
are well integrated with system services but have expensive common-case operations, or user-level threads, 
which have efficient common-case operations but are poorly integrated with system services. 

To resolve this dilemma, Anderson et al. [ABLL92] designed a new kernel entity, the scheduler activation, 
which provides proper support for user-level thread management. User-level threads built on top of scheduler 
activations combine the functionality of kernel threads with the performance and flexibility of user-level 
threads. In the past few years a consensus has emerged that scheduler activations are the right kernel 
mechanism for supporting the user-level management of parallelism. 

The goal of the effort described in this paper was to implement scheduler activations in the Mach 3.0 
Operating system [RBFt89]. This paper places emphasis on the implementation rather than the concepts 
involved. We describe the design decisions made, the kernel modifications required, and our additions to the 
CThreads thread library to take advantage of the new kernel structure. 


1.1 User-Level Threads 


When expressing parallelism, the less expensive the unit of parallelism, the finer the grain of parallel work that 
can be supported with tolerable overhead. It has long been accepted that kernel processes (e.g., as in Unix) 
are too expensive to support any but the most coarse grain parallel applications. Multiprocessor operating 
systems such as Mach and Topaz [TSS88] attempted to address this problem by providing kernel threads. 
But kernel threads have also proven to be too expensive, and Mach and Topaz now provide user-level thread 
systems built on top of their kernel threads. Anderson et al. [ABLL92] argue that the cost of kernel threads 
relative to user-level threads is not an artifact of existing implementations, but rather is inherent, arising from 
two factors: 

*This work was supported in part by the National Science Foundation under Grants No. CCR-9200832, CDA-9123308, CCR- 
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e The cost of kernel services. Trapping into the kernel is more expensive than a simple procedure call. 
Architectural trends are making kernel traps relatively more expensive [ALBL91)]. In addition, to 
protect itself from misbehaving user-level programs, the kernel must check each argument for bad 
values that could cause the system to crash. A user-level thread package uses procedure calls to provide 
thread management operations, avoiding the overhead of kernel traps. Furthermore, the package doesn’t 
necessarily have to bulletproof itself since a crash will only affect the misbehaving program. 


e The cost of generality. Kernel threads must be all things to all people. Even if a particular program 
has no need for some specific facility (e.g., round-robin scheduling), it still must pay the price for 
the existence of that facility. A user-level thread package can be customized and optimized for each 
application’s needs [BLL88}. 


User-level threads have proven useful for expressing relatively fine-grain parallelism. Unfortunately, 
implementing user-level threads on top of existing operating system mechanisms (such as kernel threads) 
causes difficulties. The first problem is that the kernel threads are scheduled obliviously with respect to 
user-level activity; the kernel scheduler and the user-level scheduler can interfere with each other. The second 
problem is that blocking kernel events such as I/O, page faults, and processor preemption are invisible to 
the user-level. Various mechanisms have been suggested to address specific instances of these problems 
[MSLM91] [TG89] [Her91], but none of this work addresses all of the difficulties. Scheduler activations 
present a unified solution. 


1.2 Scheduler Activations 


Scheduler activations are an alternative to kernel threads for supporting the user-level management of paral- 
lelism. As presented in [ABLL92], a scheduler activations environment has the following key characteristics: 


e Processors are allocated to jobs by the kernel. Processor allocation is managed by the kernel, based on 
information communicated from user-level. The kernel allocates a processor by providing the job with 
a scheduler activation, an entity much like a traditional kernel thread, but with additional properties 
noted below. 


A user-level thread scheduler controls which threads run on a job’s allocated processors. Kernel- 
provided scheduler activations are simply vessels upon which the user-level scheduler multiplexes 
threads. Common operations such as thread scheduling and synchronization are performed efficiently 
at user-level, without kernel intervention. 


The user-level notifies the kernel of changing demand for processors. The kernel is notified when the 
job’s parallelism crosses above or below its current processor allocation. 


The kernel notifies the user-level scheduler of system events that affect the job. These events include the 
allocation or preemption of a processor, and the blocking or awakening of an activation in the kernel. 
The kernel’s role changes from handling events to being responsible for communicating events to the 
appropriate job’s user-level thread management system. This allows the thread system to respond to 
the event in a manner most appropriate for the job. 


e The kernel never time-slices scheduler activations. Scheduler activations are the means by which the 
kernel provides processors to jobs. A job always has exactly as many scheduler activations as it has 
physical processors. The kernel never multiplexes (a given number of) scheduler activations on (a 
smaller number of) physical processors. 


e Application programs can remain unmodified, yet take advantage of this new environment. This is 
because event management is encapsulated within the user-level thread system, the interface to which 
remains unchanged. 
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1.3 Scheduler Activations in Mach 


Anderson’s prototype implementation involved modifying the Topaz operating system on the DEC SRC 
Firefly multiprocessor workstation [TSS88]. This provided an excellent prototyping environment, but the 
implementation was inaccessible to others, and experience was limited to systems with at most six processors. 

Our goal was to integrate scheduler activations into a kernel that was widely used and that ran on a variety 
of platforms. We chose Mach 3.0, and conducted our work on a 20-processor Sequent Symmetry [LT88]}. 
We envision that our implementation will fulfill several roles. First, it will allow final validation of the 
scheduler activations concept with a reasonable number of processors. Second, it will provide a base on 
which to conduct further investigations into processor allocation algorithms, thread scheduling algorithms, 
the integration of user-level threads with efficient communication primitives, the provision of services such 
as I/O and virtual memory management at user-level, and so forth. Third, it will serve as a model for those 
who wish to integrate scheduler activations with Mach on other platforms. 

In undertaking this implementation, we made choices that favored expediency, Mach compatibility, and 
machine-independence. Toward the goal of expediency, we wanted to minimize modifications to the system, 
using existing kernel mechanisms whenever possible. To make the resulting system widely usable, we 
strove for backward compatibility with Mach; for example, we continue to support the existing kernel 
threads interface. Finally, we made the implementation as machine-independent as possible, so that it 
could easily be ported to other platforms. We sought to create a testbed for experimentation, rather than 
an entirely restructured system based upon scheduler activations. Maximal efficiency was not a goal of 
Our implementation. Rather, we expect that experience with a production system will identify areas where 
optimizations will be most beneficial. We hoped that this approach would make our implementation more 
comprehensible and modifiable, as well. 


1.4 Design Framework 


In the scheduler activations model, each job’s user-level thread system has control over scheduling on the 
processors allocated to it, and is notified if this allocation changes. The kernel’s responsibility is to provide a 
scheduler activation (execution context) per processor allocated to the job, and to notify the job of any relevant 
events. 

We implemented scheduler activations by modifying the behavior of Mach kernel threads. One key design 
decision that affects the structure of our implementation is the introduction of a processor allocation module, 
which in some sense replaces Mach’s existing kernel thread scheduler. Mach’s kernel thread scheduling 
policy is thread-based and quantum-driven. This policy is adequate for traditional workloads, but can be 
outperformed by a policy that takes advantage of the information conveyed between scheduler activations 
applications and the kernel. 

The primary requirement of such a policy is the ability to manage processor allocation on a per-task basis, 
something difficult to do under the basic Mach policy. However, Mach’s processor sets [Bla90] provided us 
with a mechanism to circumvent the standard thread-based policy (which is inappropriate for our purposes), 
and to replace it with our own task-based one. Processor sets are kernel entities to which tasks, threads and 
processors are assigned; threads execute only on processors assigned to their corresponding processor set. 

Our design gives each task its own processor set. A policy module monitors the tasks’ varying processor 
demands, basing its allocation decisions on these demands and on its own calculations of inter-task priorities. 
This new policy module could be implemented either in the kernel or in a user-level server. We chose 
the latter because it afforded us the flexibility to easily experiment with various policies. The final policy 
we chose (described later) is encapsulated in a user-level “processor allocation server”, which uses existing 
kernel] mechanisms to enforce its decisions: processors are allocated to a task by assigning them to the task’s 
associated processor set, and are preempted by removing them from that set. As this design implies, our 
system consists of the following components: 


e A Set of kernel modifications implementing basic mechanisms, such as event notification. These are 
discussed in the next section. 


e A user-level thread package that takes advantage of the new kernel, described in Section 3. 
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e A user-level server that manages processor allocation between tasks that are using scheduler activations. 
The policy used by this server is explained in Section 4.3. 


2 Kernel Support for Scheduler Activations 


This section explains the modifications we made to the Mach 3.0 kernel! (MK78) to support scheduler 
activations. From the perspective of the kernel, a scheduler activation is an ordinary Mach kernel thread, with 
the additional property that events caused by (or affecting) its task are reflected up to the user-level. 


2.1 Initialization 


Our modified Mach kernel supports both traditional Mach tasks (those desiring Mach kernel threads) and 
tasks desiring to use scheduler activations. A task informs the kernel of its desire to use scheduler activations 
by executing the following new system calls: 


® task_register_upcalls (task, upcalls). Registers a set of entry points in user space: the procedure 
addresses of the user-level upcall handling routines. 


@ task_recycle_stacks (flask, count, stacks). Provides the kernel with count blocks of user-space 
memory. When the kernel performs an upcall, it consumes one of these blocks for the user-level 
execution stack of the scheduler activation performing the upcall. It is necessary for the task to manage 
these stacks because the kernel is unable to detect when the information on a particular stack is no 
longer useful to the task. The task must ensure that stacks are always available for the kernel’s use 
during upcalls (see Section 3.4.2). 


e task_use_scheduler_activations (fask, TRUE). Sets a bit in the kernel’s data structure for the 
task, marking the task as using scheduler activations. If a task has this bit — the using_sa bit — set, 
then any kernel threads created within that task will have a (related) bit set. This bit ~ the is_sa bit — 
signifies that the kernel thread is in fact a scheduler activation. The kernel uses these bits to decide how 
to handle particular events, as described below. 


As a Side effect of this call, the calling kernel thread (assumed to be the only one extant in the task) is 
converted into a scheduler activation. On return from this call, the task may proceed with its normal 
computation under scheduler activations semantics. 


We control the task’s state using multiple system calls in the interest of flexibility. Although this method 
results in slightly higher overhead at initialization time, this one-time cost seemed an acceptable price for 
allowing the task finer control over its state (allowing it to change its registered upcall handlers at any time, 
for example). 


2.2 Handling Kernel Events 


In the scheduler activations model, certain kernel events dictate that a notification be sent to the task. 
Notifications are implemented as upcalls from the kernel to user-level, with arguments as shown below. There 
are four notifications that can be sent from the kernel to the user-level: 


@ blocked (new_sa, event_sa, interrupted_sas): new-_sa is carrying the notification that event_sa has 
blocked. interrupted_sas refers to activations that may have been interrupted in order to deliver the 
notification;+ as described in Section 2.2.1, this argument is typically NULL in the case of blocked 
notifications. 


@ unblocked (new_sa, event_sa, interrupted_sas): new-_sa is Carrying the notification that event_sa has 
unblocked. interrupted_sas refers to any activations that may have been preempted to provide the 
notification. 

tNo modifications to the UX emulator or server were required. 


This field is called interrupted_sas (plural) because an activation may block in the kernel while preparing a notification. In this case, 
several activations may be interrupted before the notification can finally be delivered. 
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@ preempted (new-_sa, event_sa, interrupted_sas): new_sa is carrying the notification that event_sa was 
preempted due to a processor reallocation. interrupted_sas refers to any activations that may have been 
interrupted to provide the notification. 


@ processor _added (new-_sa, event_sa, interrupted_sas): new_sa is carrying the notification that a new 
processor has been allocated to this task. In this notification, both event_sa and tnterrupted_sas are 
NULL (see Section 2.2.4). 


The implementation of these four notifications is described in the next four subsections; we first provide 
some necessary background. 

A crucial component of a scheduler activation’s state is its user-level continuation, which is similar to a 
kernel continuation (as described in [DBRD91]), but specifies a kernel routine to be run instead of returning 
to the user-level. We set this when we wish to gain control of the activation’s execution in order to force an 
upcall to user-level (see Section 2.2.1). 

A scheduler activation also has two fields (event_sa and interrupted_sas) that point at other activations, 
allowing it to carry information about them to user-level during a notification. This information includes the 
identities of the activations, the processor on which they were running, and their user-level register state. 

The kernel uses the thread_select() routine to choose which thread or scheduler activation to run next. 
We maintain a flag per processor that tells thread_select () whether a notification is needed. The values of 
this flag include PROC_SA_BLOCKED for blocked events, PROC_SA-HANDLING_EVENT during notification, and 
PROC_ALLOCATED for processor reallocation between processor sets. When thread_select() notices that 
a processor’s event flag has one of these values, it arranges to send a notification. 

The next four subsections describe the handling of specific events. 


2.2.1 Blocking 


When an activation blocks, its event_sa is set to point to the activation itself, and its user-level continuation is 
set to the kernel routine sa_notify() (these are used when it unblocks; see Section 2.2.2). The processor’s 
event flag is set to PROC_SA_ BLOCKED. This causes thread_select() tocreate a new scheduler activation 
to carry the notification (instead of choosing some other activation to run). The new activation’s event_sa is 
set to point to the blocked activation. The new activation starts at sa_notify(), which fetches a user-level 
stack on which to place the arguments for the upcall: the current activation and the blocked activation. 

The user-level stack is manually set up to look like a trap return context, with the program counter set to 
be the task’s upcall entry point, sa_blocked(). Finally, thread_exception_return() is used to begin 
executing in user space. 


2.2.2 Unblocking 


An unblocked event is started by the kernel’s normal procedure for making an activation runnable after a 
blocking event (such as a disk read). One of the currently running activations is interrupted in order to 
run the unblocked activation; the policy driving this decision is described in Section 2.3.3. The interrupted 
activation calls thread_block() to yield the processor. thread_block() notices that the activation is 
preempting itself to pick up another runnable activation in the same task", and sets the processor’s event 
flag to PROC_SA_HANDLING_EVENT. Next, thread_select() finds the runnable unblocked activation, and 
because PROC_SA_HANDLING_EVENT is set, adds the interrupted activation to the unblocked activation’s 
interrupted_sas list. 

The kernel switches to the unblocked activation to allow it to clean up its kernel state (for example to 
call pmap_enter() after a page fault I/O is complete). This activation attempts to return to user-level by 
calling return_from.trap(), which checks to see if the activation has a user-level continuation. Since it 
does (it was set when the activation blocked), it calls the kernel routine sa_notify() instead of returning 
to the user-level. This routine uses the unblocked activation itself to perform the notification. It pushes the 
arguments to the notification: the current (unblocked) activation, the event_sa (set when the activation blocked 
to point to itself) with its user state, and any interrupted_sas with their user state. The user-level continuation 


t As opposed to an activation preempted because its processor has been reallocated to another task. 
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is cleared, and the stack is set up to arrange return to the user-level sa-unblocked() handler. As before, 
thread_exception_return() i$ used to return to user-level. 


2.2.3 Processor Preemption 


Preemption notifications occur only when processors are reallocated from one task to another (by the processor 
allocator). The task losing the processor receives a preempted notification, as described below. The task 
gaining the processor receives a processor-_added notification, which is described in the next subsection. 

The kernel is told by the processor allocator (via processor_assign()) to reassign a processor. If a 
scheduler activation is preempted as a result of the reallocation, we send a notification as follows. We create 
a new scheduler activation and start it at sa_notify(), setting its event_sa to be the preempted activation. 
The new activation is placed in the run queue of the task losing the processor; it is dispatched to user-level 
as with an unblocked notification, except that it begins user-level execution at a different entry point, the 
sa_preempted() handler. 

Asynchronously to this activity, the preempted processor’s event flag is set to PROC_ALLOCATED, and the 
processor is moved from the old processor set to the new one. If the task in the new processor set is using 
scheduler activations, it is notified as described below. 

Notice that if a task loses its last processor, the notification of this event will not occur until the task again 
receives processors. It may be reasonable to suppress notification (rather than simply defer it) when a task 
has lost all of its processors — the last running activation could be resumed at its point of interruption, making 
the last preemption transparent to the task. There are cases where this is inappropriate: for example, a task 
managing cache affinity at user-level may require knowledge as to exactly which (as opposed to merely how 
many) processors it holds. We therefore chose to create notifications in all cases, allowing the task’s thread 
scheduler to make its own decisions when the task is reactivated. While this is in keeping with the scheduler 
activations philosophy, tasks should perhaps be able to control this feature; this would allow them to avoid 
the (albeit small) user-level scheduling overhead when they feel it is unnecessary. 


2.2.4 Processor Assignment 


There are two methods of notifying a task of the allocation of a new processor, corresponding to whether or 
not the task has any runnable activations when the processor arrives. If there are runnable activations (they 
would represent undelivered preempted or unblocked notifications) they are simply allowed to return to 
user-level — on the new processor — as described above. The user-level thread system knows it has gained a 
processor because the notification does not refer to an interrupted activation, which is only possible if a new 
processor is carrying the notification. 

If there are no runnable activations in the task, the kernel must create a processor_added notification. 
thread_select() tries and fails to find a ready activation to run. Beforerunning the idle thread (as it would 
normally do), it checks the processor’s event flag, which was set to PROC_ALLOCATED when the processor 
assignment occurred. In this case, it creates a new scheduler activation to carry the processor_added 
notification. The new activation, running in sa_notify(), simply fetches an upcall stack, pushing a pointer 
to itself for the new.sa argument but pushing NULL’s for event_sa and interrupted_sas. The user-level 
entry point is set to be the sa_processor_added() handler. The notification is sent to user-level via 
thread_exception_return(). 


2.3 Implementation Details 

The preceding has described the general operation of kernel event management. We now discuss in more 
detail some of the issues involved in its implementation. 

2.3.1 Passing Scheduler Activation State 


As described above, the register state of scheduler activations is passed from the kernel to the user-level thread 
management system. In our current implementation, this state includes all registers saved by the normal trap 
handler when the activation made the user- to kernel-mode transition. However, Mach’s 80386 trap handler 
is careful to save the (large) state of the processor’s floating point unit (FPU) only if this unit was in use when 
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the trap occurred. This leads to an obvious optimization in our notification path: FPU state is copied/passed 
only if this state had originally been saved by the trap handler. 


2.3.2 Recycling Scheduler Activations 


A new scheduler activation is created whenever an event occurs. To make this process efficient, the kernel 
maintains in each task a pool of kernel threads that can be quickly converted to scheduler activations. A 
tunable number of threads is initially inserted into this pool when the task informs the kernel that it will be 
using scheduler activations. New kernel threads — to serve as scheduler activations — are created only when 
the pool is empty. The kernel “recycles” activations automatically. A scheduler activation may be recycled 
whenever the kernel is sure that it holds no state that will be needed subsequently. More precisely, when 
notifying about an event, the kernel determines whether or not the associated activations may be recycled, as 
follows: 


@ blocked: A blocked activation cannot be recycled because it will have to run in the kernel when it 
unblocks. 


@ unblocked: The unblocked activation is used to perform the notification. This means that unblocked 
activations may not be recycled. If an activation was interrupted to deliver the notification, its user state 
is copied out to user-level, and it never runs again, so it can be recycled. (This is true of all interrupted 
activations.) 


@ preempted: A preempted activation’s state is copied out to user-level, and it will never run again, so 
it may be recycled. As explained above, we can recycle any interrupted activations associated with the 
notification. 


@ processor_added: There is no event_sa for processor_added events, and no interrupted_sas 
because the notification corresponds to a new processor’s arrival; therefore, nothing is available for 
recycling in this case. 


2.3.3 Posting Notifications 


A scheduler activation is the abstraction of a physical processor, and as such, activations are never time-sliced 
on physical processors by the kernel. Therefore, although scheduler activations are strongly based on kernel 
threads, the complicated scheduling machinery already in place for threads (priority manipulation, and so 
On) is irrelevant with respect to activations. In fact, it would be erroneous to use this machinery, because 
quantum-driven preemption within a scheduler activations task is explicitly to be avoided. 

We modified the kernel so that thread priorities are ignored within tasks (processor sets) using scheduler 
activations. Preemption occurs only when there is arunnable but not running scheduler activation in the task. 
The kernel ensures that this only occurs as a result of particular events: 


@ a previously blocked activation unblocks. 


a processor is reallocated from this task to another, and a notification is necessary (see handling of 
preemption, described above). 


Standard mechanisms are used both to check for thepreemption condition, and to actually do the preemption 
when appropriate: the normal periodic checks in the former case, and the Asynchronous Software Trap (AST) 
mechanism in the latter. This implies that scheduler activations determine autonomously whether they 
should preempt themselves; the policy outlined above dictates that they do this only if there is a notification 
(represented by a runnable scheduler activation) to “pick up”. This met our goal of modifying the existing 
system as little as possible, and kept the advantage that scheduling decisions are made in adistributed fashion 
(in contrast to a possible scheme where the kernel chooses a particular activation to preempt, sets an AST for 
it, and forces it to pick up the notification). 

Normally, the kernel uses priority to choose which activation to preempt. Our modified kernel, when 
dealing with scheduler activations, keeps track of which scheduler activations are not doing useful user- 
level work, and thus are candidates for preemption. We use an extra bit in the kernel thread structure, 
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willingto-_yield, which indicates whether or not the associated scheduler activation is “willing to yield” the 
processor. Since the kernel cannot determine this without help from the task, this bit is controlled using a new 
system call, thread_willing_to_yield(). If called with TRUE, the calling activation’s willingto_yield 
bit is set to TRUE. Also, a per-processor-set count (willingcount) is incremented, indicating that one more 
scheduler activation is in this state. If called with FALSE, or if the “willing” activation blocks for any reason, 
the activation’s willing_to_yield bit is set to FALSE, and the processor set’s willing_count is decremented. 

This notion of “willing to yield” is used to determine which scheduler activation should pick up a pending 
notification. In unmodified Mach, a kernel thread sets an AST for itself if it finds a higher-priority thread in 
its processor set. In our scheme, scheduler activations ignore priorities, preempting themselves to pick up 
notifications in the following way: 


e If the current number of runnable activations in the processor set exceeds the number of activations 
“willing to yield’, then the activation finding this to be true sets an AST for itself. (That is, that 
activation allows itself to be preempted.) 


e Otherwise, the activation checks whether it is “willing to yield’. If so, it sets the AST, preempting 
itself. The willingcount is not decremented until the preemption is complete; this ensures that other 
activations do not unnecessarily preempt themselves because the willing_count appears too low (while 
the preemption is in progress). If runnablecount <= willing-count but the current activation is not 
“willing to yield’, it does not preempt itself. Instead, it simply assumes that either a) preemptions to pick 
up the runnable activations are already in progress, or b) other “willing” activations will eventually! 
notice that a preemption is required, and initiate one themselves. If one (or more) of the willing 
activations becomes busy before noticing the need for preemption, then the next busy activation to 
check the preemption condition will find runnable_count > willing-count, and preempt itself. 


The scheme described here introduces some latency in notification. Some of this latency is inherent in the 
existing system: noticing the need for preemption has some delay, and performing the preemption requires 
some time. We felt that better decisions could be made using the current distributed decision-making scheme 
than by having the kernel choose specific activations to preempt (in the latter case, the activation’s status could 
change after the preemption request was set but before the activation noticed it, resulting in the preemption 
of a usefully busy activation rather than another, potentially idle, activation). Extra latency is incurred when 
there are the same number of “willing to yield” activations as runnable activations, but some of them become 
busy before all of the notifications have been picked up. The extra latency in this uncommon case was deemed 
an acceptable price for ensuring the proper activation is preempted. 


2.3.4 Kernel Threads vs. Scheduler Activations 


Scheduler activations can masquerade as kernel threads by turning off their is_sa flag. A scheduler activation 
thus disguised is allowed to block without causing a notification to be sent. This is done for brief periods in 
the kernel to prevent notifications from being posted at inopportune times. Consider what would happen if 
an activation page faults in the kernel during a blocked notification. If its is_sa bit was on, this would be a 
new event, which would cause another blocked notification, which could cause another fault, and soon. We 
prevent this by turning the ts_sa bit off until (just before) the activation reaches user space. 

We currently restrict tasks that are using scheduler activations to use them exclusively?. This is not a 
necessity, but rather a decision made to simplify the implementation. The primary reason for this constraint 
is the difficulty of integrating scheduling policies for scheduler activations and kernel threads. 

In order to allow suspension of scheduler activations tasks, we have had to make some of the task 
manipulation code aware of scheduler activations use. Without any special action, each activation would 
Cause a notification as it suspended, and the notification would continue running. We wanted to support 
suspension to make scheduler activations tasks backward compatible with Mach tasks, and because task 
Suspension is a normal part of task termination. The task manipulation code has been modified to toggle 
the task->using-_sa flag appropriately. task_-hold() turns off task->using-_sa (Saving the value of the 


! The next time they check for ASTs. 


t One possible use for combining kernel threads with scheduler activations in the same task is as a debuggingtool. For example, while 
testing upcall handlers, it may be useful to prevent them from generating additional upcalls. 
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bit) So we can suspend activations without notification. task_release() resets task->using-sa from the 
saved value. task_terminate () turns off the bit permanently. 


3  User-Level Threads 


CThreads [CD88] forms the basis of our user-level thread package. We chose CThreads because it already 
works with the Mach kernel and has been widely used in the Mach community. CThreads is implemented as 
a library of functions with which the application program is linked. 

The interface exported by our modified CThreads library is the same as that of standard CThreads'. The 
following sections describe how we have changed the CThreads package to take advantage of the new kernel 
and present some details of the implementation. 


3.1 CThreads with Scheduler Activations 


The “Mach Thread” implementation of CThreads [CD88] runs user-level threads on top of Mach kernel threads 
— when a program’s parallelism increases, it asks the kernel for more kernel threads, which are used to run 
user-level threads. Our CThreads implementation continues to multiplex user-level threads onto single kernel 
entities (scheduler activations instead of kernel threads), but changes the unit of resource requests from threads 
to processors. When we ask for a processor, what we actually receive is a new scheduler activation, executing 
our sa_processor_added() handler on the newly-allocated processor.. Thus, the kernel is responsible for 
providing scheduler activations to run on the processor, and the thread package assumes responsibility for 
deciding what they should do. In summary, our model involves: 


e user-level threads 
e multiplexing of user-level threads onto scheduler activations, using conventional techniques 


e anumber of scheduler activations, created by the kernel and guaranteed to be the same as the number 
of currently allocated processors 


3.2 User-Level Components 


In order to adapt a user-level thread package to a scheduler activations kernel, a number of components must 
be added. These include a new initialization phase, new actions at thread creation time, and code to handle 
upcalls from the kernel. This section details the operation of these components. 

At initialization time, our startup code hands to the kernel the addresses of the handlers for the four types 
of notifications. It then creates a set of user-level threads that will be used to execute these handlers (via the 
upcall mechanism described in Section 2.2), and marks them as being upcall-handling threads by setting their 
is.upcall bit. It passes the addresses of these threads’ stacks to the kernel (via task_recycle_stacks () ). 
Next, it contacts the processor allocation server, which creates a processor set for the task and allocates a 
processor on which the task can run. Finally, the current kernel thread tells the kernel that the task is using 
scheduler activations, becoming a scheduler activation as a result. 

Whenever new user-level work is created, the thread system decides whether to ask for more processors. 
If the processor allocator gives the task another processor, the kernel ensures that the task will eventually 
receive a processor_added notification; the scheduler activation carrying the notification is then used to 
execute user-level work on the new processor. 

When notified that a scheduler activation has blocked in the kernel, the thread system uses the notification 
to dequeue and run the next ready thread. 

When notified that a scheduler activation has unblocked in the kernel, the thread system determines which 
(associated) user-level thread has unblocked, and marks it as such. It then attempts to deal with threads 
holding locks (as explained in subsequent sections). Next, any threads found to be runnable are enqueued in 
a ready queue; finally, the next ready thread is run. 


tExcept that cthread_wire () and cthread_unwire(), which bind and unbind user-level threads to particular kernel 
threads, do not have meaning when running with scheduler activations. 
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If a processor gets taken away from a task, that task receives a preemption notification on one of its 
remaining processors. When this happens, the preempted thread is handled according to the lock resolution 
policy, then put on the ready queue. Finally the next ready thread is dequeued and run. 


3.3. Critical Sections 


Critical sections pose problems for both kernel and user-level threads. The problem arises because preemption 
can occur while a thread is in a critical section, and this can impede the progress of other threads that wish to 
enter the critical section. 

Various solutions to this problem have been proposed [ABLL92] [BRE92] (Her91]. Each of these solutions 
makes certain assumptions regarding the prevalence and characteristics of critical sections, and each requires 
a certain degree of system support, entailing a certain amount of implementation complexity. We chose to 
defer the evaluation of which (or which combination) of these was the best choice for our purposes, instead 
selecting a temporary solution that, while imperfect, was attractively easy to implement. 

The basis for all user-level activity in our system is CThreads, which makes widespread use of spinlocks 
to guard critical sections. Our scheme therefore focuses on allowing the system to quickly restart threads 
that have been preempted while holding spinlocks. We rely upon the use of a per-thread lock counter: 
lock acquisition increments the counter, while lock release decrements it. Our upcall handlers check the 
lock counts of all the user-level threads referenced by their arguments, and attempt to run each runnable, 
lock-holding thread until its lock count reaches zero. This is done before attempting to acquire any locks, to 
prevent deadlocks caused by a preempted thread holding arun queue lock. We return control to the scheduler 
if we become the subject of a notification while spinning on the lock (we block or are preempted), when the 
last lock is released, or after failing to acquire a spinlock after a number of attempts. 

Further details of our lock handling strategy are presented in Section 3.4.3. 


3.4 Implementation Details 


We used the “Mach Thread” implementation of CThreads as the basis of our thread library. This imple- 
mentation is optimized for use on top of kernel threads, in that it takes measures to explicitly block kernel 
threads not busy with user-level work. However, a task’s need to create more kernel threads than it has 
processors is an artifact of the poor support for parallelism provided by traditional kernels. That is, the task 
must create additional kernel threads so that its processors can be kept usefully busy if one of its active kernel 
threads should happen to perform a blocking operation (or page fault), Further, the task must ensure that 
these “reserve” kernel threads remain blocked until needed, lest the kernel’s time-sharing policy cause them 
to interfere with their usefully busy colleagues. 

A scheduler activations kernel eliminates the need for the task to concern itself with such kernel thread 
management issues. The kernel ensures that the task has exactly as many scheduler activations as it does 
physical processors. The task need not create “reserve activations” because the kernel further ensures that the 
task receives notifications of blocking events: when one of the task’s activations blocks, the kernel returns the 
processor to the task, along with a new activation that may be use to run other user-level work. 

A scheduler activations kernel thus simplifies this aspect of the implementation of a user-level threads 
package. We were therefore able to streamline CThreads by eliminating its kernel thread management code 
and data structures (in particular the cproc structure, used by the original package to represent kernel threads). 

Scheduling in the resulting package is simplified because we need deal with only one type of entity: a 
user-level thread. We do, however, differentiate between threads that are handling upcalls and threads that are 
performing other work. Upcall-handling threads are run in preference to those doing user-level work because 
the scheduler needs to maintain an accurate view of the system. Our implementation retains CThreads’ FIFO 
scheduling of threads running user-level work. Threads are run according to the following policy: 


e if there is a thread in the stack of upcalls, pop and run it. 
e otherwise, if there is a thread in the run queue, dequeue and run it. 


e otherwise, spin for some time waiting for additional work, then mark this processor as “willing to 
yield”. 
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e spin, waiting for work to arrive, when it does, mark this processor as busy, and run the work. 


The following sections describe other details of our implementation. 


3.4.1 Stack-Based Identification 


One of the first duties of each upcall handler is to identify the user-level threads affected by the event(s) that 
its arguments describe. We considered two schemes for this: 


e the existing CThreads mechanism of using a pointer stored at the base of the user-level stack 


® a mapping between scheduler activations and the user-level threads they are running 


We decided to use the CThreads scheme, although it caused some implementation difficulties (see below), 
because we thought it easier than trying to maintain the consistency of a mapping between scheduler activations 
and user-level threads. Instead, we find the base of the stack (which is simple, because CThreads stacks are 
aligned on power-of-2 addresses), and then offset to find a pointer to the thread control block, thus identifying 
the thread. 

Although the stack-based identification scheme appears simple, it is complicated by the existence of the 
Unix system call emulator [GDFR90]. This is a body of code mapped into the address space of each task 
created by the Unix server. When a task makes a Unix system call, a trap instruction carries it into kernel 
space. The kernel realizes that the system call is to be emulated, and returns to user space, but in the emulator. 
Here, the emulator code switches stacks before performing whatever operations are necessary to carry out the 
call (such as sending a message to the Unix server). 

This means that if an activation blocks while executing emulator code, its user-level context could include 
a stack pointer that does not point at a properly initialized stack. If in the sa-unblocked() handler we try to 
determine our user-level thread identity using the current stack, we would at best get an incorrect answer, and 
more likely generate an exception. To deal with this, we have to be able to identify emulator stack pointers 
correctly, and understand how to determine the “real” user-level stack from them. 

This introduces an unfortunate dependence between our CThreads package and the operation of the 
emulator. Modifying the emulator code to properly initialize the new stack would eliminate this problem. 
However, we were unsure whether such a change would have to be made in all emulators (i.e., emulators 
providing environments other than Unix) that run on top of Mach. Under the assumption that this were true, 
we chose to handle the problem in CThreads (which we had already modified) rather than to depend upon 
emulator alterations. 


3.4.2 Stack Management 


We mentioned in Section 2.1 that at startup, we provide the kernel with a set of stacks for use when running 
notifications. Since we preallocate a finite (perhaps even small) number of stacks, we need to ensure that the 
kernel does not run out as we receive successive notifications. We do this by passing stacks back to the kernel 
when they are no longer needed (using the task_recycle_stacks() system call). This is done from within 
the context switch function used to leave an upcall handler. Once we have switched to the new stack, we 
check to see if the old one belonged to an upcall handler; if so, we recycle it. Some caching of these stacks 
is done at user-level, so that we do not incur the overhead of a system call for every context switch out of an 
upcall handler. 


3.4.3 Lock Handling Details 


As described in Section 3.3, when a thread that holds a spinlock is preempted, the upcal] handler that processes 
the notification is usually able to continue the lock-holding thread until it releases its last lock. When none 
of the threads in the notification hold any spinlocks, the upcall handler is able to acquire the global run queue 
lockt, and enqueue the runnable threads. At this point, the upcall handler is finished, so it exits, handing off 
to the next ready thread. 


tIt may have to spin for a while if the lock is held on another processor, but it is safe from deadlock. 
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Occasionally, an upcall handler thatis processing preempted lock-holding threads may itself be preempted. 
This scenario is depicted in Figure 1. The situation depicted could have occurred due to a processor 
reallocation, as follows: Upcall handler U; was handling the lock-holding threads T, and T> (holding locks 
La and Lg respectively) when it was preempted, because the processor it was running on was assigned to 
another task. Delivering the notification of this preemption event interrupted another lock-holding thread, T3. 
Ts already holds lock Lc, and was preempted while trying to acquire Lz. 
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Figure 1: Nested Upcall Handling 


In the general (though rare) case, the tree of upcall handlers is more than one level deep. The threads 
at each level of the tree may be waiting for locks held by threads at any other level of the tree. To prevent 
deadlock in this situation, it is sufficient to traverse the tree, in order to run the lock-holding threads until each 
thread is able to release all of its locks. The traversal is made possible by having the spinlock acquire code 
return control to the upcall handler continuing the thread after a number of failed spins‘, so it can attempt to 
continue other lock-holding threads. 

In the example shown in Figure 1, if U2 continues T3, T3 will spin unsuccessfully trying to acquire Lz, 
eventually returning control to Uz. U2 continues U;, which in turn continues T; and Ty. T; and T2 will both 
release their locks after completing their critical sections. U; then requeues T; and T2 on the ready queue 
and exits, handing off back to U2, which is now able to successfully continue T3. 

Multiple processors may be simultaneously busy running upcall handlers that are continuing lock-holding 
threads. Threads on one of the processors may be trying to acquire locks held by threads on another 
processor and vice versa. Even this will not result in deadlock, because each processor guarantees that all 
lock-holding threads are able to make progress. For this guarantee to be valid, each lock-holding thread 
must be either running on a processor or the subject of a notification, so an upcall handler is able to continue 
it. This condition holds because properly structured programs do not allow threads to block on user-level 
synchronization operations while holding a spinlock. 


3.5 Possible Optimizations 


As in the case of the kernel, the user-level implementation leaves many opportunities for optimization. 
In particular, although our package differs (internally) from standard CThreads, it might benefit from the 
improvements to the latter that have been recently suggested [Dea93]. As described in section 3.4, our 
package already includes one of these optimizations, that of having idle threads spin (rather than block) 
waiting for work. Weare currently experimenting with the other ideas proposed in [Dea93). 

The remainder of this subsection discusses the influence of a scheduler activations environment on other 
possible optimizations. 


3.5.1 Trap State Restores 


The low overhead of context switching at user-level is one of the principal attractions of user-level thread 
systems. In the common case (a thread switching due to user-level synchronization or termination), our 
CThreads retains this low overhead. However, when context switching to a thread that was previously the 


t Threads that aren’t being continued by an upcall handler continue to spin until they acquire the lock. 
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subject of a notification, the overhead is increased somewhat. This is because the state that we must restore 
was saved by the kernel trap handler when the thread crossed into the kernel (i.e., the complete register state,! 
rather than just scratch registers). We are provided with the complete state as part of the upcall arguments, 
and use it without further modification during our context switch routine in a manner similar to the kernel’s 
thread_exception_return(). 

On the Sequent, some of the register restores are probably redundant, given Mach’s use of the 80386’s 
flat address mode [Int87]; in particular, it seems likely that the segment registers do not need to be restored 
by every user-level context switch, since they are constant across all activations in a task. Avoiding these 
redundant restores, as well as careful attention to register usage in the upcall handlers, could reduce the switch 
overhead. 


3.5.2. Per-Processor Run Queues 


Per-processor queues of ready threads are a commonly suggested optimization technique [ALL89] [FL89]. 
This could fairly easily be implemented on top of our system, but with mitigated benefits. In a non- 
preemptive threads package, per-processor ready queues can allow queue operations to proceed without 
synchronization, significantly improving performance. With scheduler activations, however, notifications can 
come at any time, possibly interrupting threads manipulating run queues; processing notifications therefore 
requires synchronized access to run queues. Even so, this may be a worthwhile optimization if the run queue 
is a bottleneck. 


4 Performance 


The goal of scheduler activations is to combine the functionality of kernel threads with the performance and 
flexibility advantages of managing parallelism at the user level within each task. To evaluate the effectiveness 
of our implementation, we first measure the costs associated with delivering notifications of kernel events. 
Next, we isolate the impact of preemption, demonstrating that scheduler activations allow applications to 
overcome its detrimental effects. Finally, we measure the benefits of scheduler activations in practice, using 
a multiprogrammed workload consisting of several concurrent copies of a real scientific program. 


4.1 Upcall Performance 


We measure the cost of notification as the time from the start of notification creation to the arrival of the 
notification at the user-level. The cost of notification can be broken into the following components: 


e kernel overhead: the time required to return from kernel to user-level. 


e notification preparation: the time to create and prepare a scheduler activation for notification, not 
including the data movement cost. 


e data movement: the time to push the arguments, including activation state, onto the notification stack. 


Table 1 shows a breakdown of the cost of each type of notification. Since each notification follows an 
identical path to transfer from kernel to user space, the kernel overhead is the same for each. Small differences 
in code paths account for the (correspondingly) small differences in notification preparation time. The major 
difference between the costs of the notifications — and the major contributor to the cost of each — is the data 
movement cost. 

For blocked notifications, state is passed for the new activation (carrying the notification), but only 
minimal state is passed for the blocked activation (the event_sa). This is because this state is not useful to the 
user-level thread scheduler until the activation has unblocked; the purpose of notification in this case is not 
sO much to inform the task of an interesting event, but rather to return the processor so that it may used while 
the old activation is blocked. For this reason, blocked activations incur about the same data movement cost 
as dO processor_added notifications, which have no event_sa. 


' As previously explained, “complete register state” does not necessarily include the floating-point registers, which are passed by the 
kernel only when appropriate (see Section 2.3.1). 
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| total kernel notification data | 
Upcall type latency | overhead | preparation | movement 





blocked 90 230 300 
unblocked 90 225 600 
preempted 90 170 600 
processor_added 90 170 230 | 


Table 1: Upcall Latencies (times in microseconds) 


The unblocked and preempted notifications, however, are more expensive. Each such notification 
involves an event_sa whose state must be passed to user-level; furthermore, delivering either of these no- 
tifications typically requires interrupting a running activation, and the state of this activation must also be 
copied out to userspace. The data movement cost associated with unblocked and preempted notifications 
is therefore much higher than that incurred by the two previously discussed. 

In the remainder of this section, we demonstrate that the benefits of using scheduler activations outweigh 
the cost of posting (and handling) notifications. 


4.2 The Cost of Preemption 


When a processor is preempted from a task, the kernel can deal with the (kernel) thread running on that 
processor in three distinct ways: 


e The kernel thread is suspended for the duration of the preemption. Since the kernel thread is executing 
some user-level thread, that thread also remains suspended until the task receives another processor. 


e The kernel thread competes for the remaining processors. The kernel thread scheduling policy handles 
the mismatch between kernel threads and processors by multiplexing the threads on the processors (e.g., 
using time-slicing). User-level threads make progress whenever the kernel policy happens to dictate 
that their associated kernel thread is run. 


e Scheduler activations are used to notify the task of the preemption. The task’s thread scheduler is 
given the state of the associated user-level thread, which may now be run according to the user-level 
scheduling policy. 


The first of these approaches (Suspension) can lead to extremely poor performance if the suspended thread 
is critical to the progress of the application. We illustrate this by using an artificial benchmark: a simple 
“pingpong” program consisting of two user-level threads alternating access to a shared data structure. This 
task is initially assigned two processors, and runs in its own processor set to isolate it from other activity on 
the machine. We arranged processor preemption so that the task experiences a fixed number of preemptions 
(50), each lasting for M msec. 

Figure 2 shows the elapsed time for this program under the three approaches (suspension, time-slicing, 
and scheduler activations) for various values of M. Included is a “reference” line denoting the time required 
to complete the job on two processors in the absence of preemptions. 

Although the benchmark used here is an artificial one, it exemplifies an application that is sensitive to the 
delaying of any of its threads. The results for the suspension case in Figure 2 therefore reflect the “maximum” 
cost of a preemption, since in this case the application quickly becomes paralyzed if either thread is delayed. 
The time-slicing case performs much better, because the kernel policy ensures that the delayed thread does 
make progress. However, in this case, kernel threads are scheduled without regard to the user-level work 
they may be performing. Better performance is achieved by the scheduler activations case, in which the 
task’s thread scheduler is allowed to extract the state of the delayed user-level thread, after which the thread 
scheduler can make its own (wiser) decision as to which thread should be allowed to execute. 

These results suggest that for this artificial benchmark, the detriment of oblivious kernel scheduling, while 
noticeable, is relatively small. In the next subsection, we show that this is a much more important factor in 
practice. 
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Figure 2: Effect of (50) Preemptions of Varying Length 


4.3. Application Performance 


To demonstrate the advantages of scheduler activations over oblivious kernel scheduling, we study the average 
elapsed time experienced by a real application running in a multiprogrammed environment. 

The application we use, called Gravity, is an implementation of the Barnes and Hut clustering algorithm 
for simulating the gravitational interaction of a large number of stars over time [BH86]. The program contains 
five phases of execution; these phases are repeated for each timestep in the simulation. The first phase is 
sequential, while the last four are parallel. Between each of the parallel phases is a barrier synchronization at 
which the parallelism decreases briefly to one. 

We derived the speedup curve for the application, finding that performance was best if it were allowed to run 
(in isolation) on 12 processors. We then arranged to run several (1-5) concurrent instances of Gravity under 
two different processor allocation policies. We first ran the jobs using the existing kernel thread scheduling 
policy: each job created a kernel thread per processor desired (12), and the jobs were simply. allowed to run 
to completion on our (20-processor) machine. 

Next, we used our processor allocator to provide a simple “space-sharing” policy, of the sort previously 
shown to provide good performance for this type of workload on this class of machine [TG89, MVZ90]. 
This allocator simply divides the available processors equally amongst the jobs: given P processors and J 
competing jobs, each job is allocated P// processors. On each job arrival, the allocator computes a new 
equipartition allocation, and processors are preempted from active jobs for reassignment to the new arrival. 
Preemptions are coordinated by using scheduler activations to notify active jobs of processor loss. The jobs’ 
thread schedulers therefore have immediate access to interrupted threads, and the kernel ensures that the jobs 
always have exactly as many activations as processors (avoiding oblivious kernel scheduling). 

Note that, as described in [MVZ90], better performance can be achieved by having the processor allocator 
respond to dynamic changes in the jobs’ parallelism (i.e., processor demand) by reallocating processors from 
jobs that cannot currently use them to jobs that can. Although we have implemented such a policy, we do not 
avail ourselves of it here. Further details regarding our user-level implementations of processor allocation 
policies can be found in [BMVL92]. 

Figure 3 shows the average runtirne of each of the simultaneous runs of Gravity as the number of concurrent 
(competing) jobs increases from one to five. 

These results demonstrate that user-level threads built on top of kernel threads can yield extremely poor 
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Figure 3: Multiprogrammed Performance of Gravity 


performance in the presence of competition for processors. Specifically, Gravity — which exhibits a “phase” 
structure Common to many scientific programs — can exhibit poor performance if its threads do not reach their 
internal barriers (between phases) in a timely fashion. Without scheduler activations, scheduling decisions are 
made by the kernel, and the application therefore cannot guarantee that working threads are given preferential 
access (over idle threads) to processors. Conversely, when scheduler activations are used, the tasks’ thread 
schedulers have complete control over which threads are allowed to run, and can arrange a schedule that 
provides good results. 


5 Summary 


We have incorporated scheduler activations into the Mach operating system, and have modified CThreads to 
take advantage of this support. The result is a version of Mach in which applications using our CThreads 
library run with high efficiency, and with the desirable functionality of kernel threads in the presence of 
system events such as page faults, I/O, and processor preemption. Our implementation favored expediency, 
Mach compatibility, and portability: 


e Expediency. We successfully leveraged off existing mechanisms. Examples of this are our use of 

continuations, processor sets, and kernel threads. We did not use all possible existing mechanisms, 
however. To implement notifications, we use kernel to user-level upcalls instead of Mach’s message 
facility; this was a personal choice of expediency. It also cut through some layers of IPC code, perhaps 
gaining performance. 
Weemphasize that the interface as described here is not the final word on how best to present scheduler 
activations as a kernel mechanism. Our interface implements the functionality that any scheduler 
activations kernel must, but it remains an unanswered question whether the interface is more efficiently 
implemented via Mach’s IPC system. 


e Backward compatibility. Our modified kernel is entirely backward compatible with the unmodified 
Mach kernel. User-level programs and the kernel both behave exactly as before until a task turns on 
scheduler activations. Even when scheduler activations tasks are running, our use of the processor 
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set mechanism ensures that other tasks can be isolated from their behavior. Finally, applications can 
enjoy improved functionality without being rewritten; since the thread system interface is unchanged, 
applications need only be recompiled and linked to the new thread system that encapsulates event 
management. 


e Portability. This issue must be addressed with respect to both the design and the implementation of 
our system. Since scheduler activations are largely oriented towards shared-memory multiprocessor 
machines, our design reflects this bias. It can nonetheless be mapped to uniprocessor machines 
quite easily. The main difficulty on such machines is that the (single) processor must necessarily 
be time-shared, rather than space-shared as are the (multiple) processors on our Sequent. Decisions 
regarding the handling of processor allocation in such an environment are necessary (e.g., notifications 
regarding processor addition and preemption could simply be suppressed). The design of the remaining 
mechanisms — for performing the other notifications, for example — should be directly portable to 
uniprocessor architectures. Initial experience [Sav] suggests that this assertion is not overly optimistic. 


The portability of the implementation hinges on the degree to which code is processor-dependent. The 
lone processor dependency in the (added) kernel code is the routine for building upcall stacks, which 
inherently relies on processor-specific information regarding stack layout and trap/exception context 
format. Similarly, our changes to CThreads have not affected its processor-dependence, which remains 
hidden in the context switch, thread startup and spinlock primitive code. Our upcall handlers have some 
processor dependencies, but these are also hidden via judicious use of processor-specific header files. 


Our implementation should provide an effective testbed for future experimentation with scheduler activa- 
tions, and a useful model for future implementations. We hope that as experience with scheduler activations 
grows, their impact as a structuring mechanism for future kernels can be more fully understood and exploited. 
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Abstract 


We have designed and built a user-level threads library that uses continuations for 
transfers of control. The use of continuations reduces the amount of state that needs to be 
saved and restored at context switch time thereby reducing the instruction count in the 
critical sections. Our multiprocessor contention benchmarks indicate that this reduction 
and the use of Busy Spinning, Busy Waiting and Spin Polling increases throughput by as 
much as 75% on a multiprocessor. In addition, flattening the locking hierarchy reduces 
context switch latency by 5% to 49% on both uniprocessors and multiprocessors. This 
paper describes the library’s design and compares its overall performance characteristics 
to the existing implementation. 


1. Introduction 

Mach 3.0 [8] has been available since 1990 for anonymous FTP as a platform for building 
Operating systems and embedded applications. To support this development environment, a 
library that implements multiple threads of control and mutual exclusion is provided. In Mach 
2.5 [1] C-Threads [6] is the library that supplies these needs. The Mach 2.5 implementation maps 
user threads one-to-one with Mach kernel threads resulting in extensive usage of kernel data 
Structures and expensive kernel context switches. The old Mach 3.0 implementation solves the 
One-to-one mapping problem by multiplexing user threads onto equal or fewer kernel threads. 
The old implementation uses a complex locking hierarchy suitable for multiprocessors that 
requires a small state machine inside the context switch critical section. Combined with the need 
to acquire multiple locks and save full user register state, this approach results in a relatively high 
latency for user context switching. 


The need to save full register state at context switch time also affects throughput on 
multiprocessors. Regardless of how finely grained the locking hierarchy is, it is necessary to hold 
a single central lock during a context switch to protect the blocking computation from being 
resumed by another thread. The time needed to save and restore the user registers becomes the 
lower bound on critical section size. 


We have applied continuations to C-Threads to address the effects on latency and throughput 
caused by long critical sections. Continuations have existed in the programming language 
community as an abstraction for describing a future computation for many years [14]. They have 
also been used in the Mach 3.0 kernel [7] as a basis for control transfers between execution 
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contexts. Their use in describing control transfers in the kernel reduced context switching times 
and kernel stack utilization. 


In C-Threads, continuations have not only directly reduced critical section size, but have 
enabled further optimizations. The direct effect of applying continuations is a reduction of the 
number of words saved and restored at context switch time. By building a continuation when a 
potentially blocking C-Thread call is made, the thread state needed at context switch time can be 
described with only 2 words. The building of the user continuation can be done upon entering the 
C-Threads library so no lock needs to be held. This reduction in critical section size makes it 
possible to flatten the locking hierarchy which further reduces the size of the critical section. The 
net result is a reduction in latency of 5% to 49% on our uniprocessor context switch benchmark. 
These changes along with Busy Waiting, Busy Spinning, and Spin Polling increase throughput by 
as much as 75% as measured by our multiprocessor contention benchmark. 


Considerable research has been done in the area of user-level thread packages. Of particular 
relevance to the work described in this paper is the work on scheduler activations [2] [3] and 
adaptive spinning strategies [12]. We believe there would be synergistic benefits from the 
integration of these efforts. 


Section 2 gives an overview of the C-Threads library interface and describes the relevant 
internal interfaces and implementations. Section 3 describes how continuations were 
implemented and used with the new version of C-Threads. Section 4 describes the optimizations 
used in implementing the new version. Section 5 compares latency and throughput in the old and 
new versions of C-Threads and shows how certain optimizations effected throughput. 


2. C-Thread Internals 

C-Threads [6] was originally designed as a threading library that transparently used Mach 
features to supply parallelism. Implementations included a version that used a Mach task for each 
C-Thread, a version that used a single thread in a single task to supply coroutines, and a version 
that used one Mach task with a Mach thread per C-Thread. The old Mach 3.0 version of the 
library multiplexes C-Threads onto equal or fewer kernel threads because of concerns about 
kernel data structure use such as kernel stacks and kernel context switching times. 


The remainder of this section outlines the C-Thread external interface. It also describes enough 
of the old Mach 3.0 implementation’s internal interfaces and steucture to provide a basis for 
understanding the changes made in the new version. 


2.1. Interface 

A detailed description of the C-Threads interface can be found in the CMU technical report by 
Cooper and Draves [6]. This section briefly reviews the interface described in that document. 
Where additions to the interface were made, motivation and a more detailed description of the 
Calls is given. 
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2.1.1. Threads 
C-Threads are created and managed with the following calls: 


e cthread_t cthread_fork(cthread_fn_t func, void *argument) creates a C-Thread 
that executes function func with argument arg. 
e void cthread_exit(void “status) exits the current C-Thread returning status. 


e void “cthread_join(cthread_t thread) waits for C-Thread thread to terminate and 
retums the exit status of that thread. 


2.1.2. Mutexes 
C-Threads provides a mutual exclusion primitive called mutex that guarantees at most one 
holder. Mutexes are manipulated by the following calls: 


e mutex_lock(mutex_t m) Acquires the mutex m. 


e mutex_unlock(mutex_t m) releases the mutex m. 


2.1.3. Condition Variables 
Condition variables allow one thread to wait for another thread to signal that event or change in 
State occurred. The following calls handle condition variables: 


e void condition_wait(condition_t c, mutex_t m) waits for condition c releasing 
mutex m while waiting. When the condition is signaled, the mutex is reacquired 
before condition_wait() returns. 


@ condition_signal(condition_t c) signals condition c waking up at least one waiting 
thread. 


2.1.4. Kernel Threads 

The old C-Thread library multiplexes multiple C-Threads onto equal or fewer kernel threads. 
The best performance is achieved when pre-emptive kernel context switching is minimized 
without losing parallelism. Two new interface calls were added to allow the application designer 
to control the number of kernel threads used: 


e void cthread_set_kernel_limit(int limit) sets the maximum number of kernel threads 
that can be created. A value of zero indicates that there is no limit. 


e int cthread_kernel_limit(void) retums the current maximum number of kernel 
threads. 


2.1.5. Thread Wiring 
The C-Threads library includes a mechanism to allow a user to disable C-Threads multiplexing 
on a per C-Thread basis: 
e void cthread_wire(void) binds a C-Thread to its underlying kernel thread. 


e void cthread_unwire(void) removes the binding making it possible for multiplexing 
to occur. 


Once a thread is wired it becomes possible for the user to make Mach thread calls such as 
thread_priority(, thread_assignQ), or thread_info() on the kernel thread and have the calls only 
affect the associated C-Thread. Programs can use this facility to run specialized threads at 
elevated priority, for example, the BSD 4.3 Single Server [8] uses this for threads that interact 
with kernel devices. 
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2.2. Old Implementations 

The old Mach 3.0 implementation draws from the Mach 2.5 coroutine and threads versions. 
The coroutine version multiplexes multiple C-Threads onto a single Mach kernel thread. This 
requires machine dependent code for user context switching, per-object queues, and a global 
queue of runnable threads called the run_queue. With only one kernel thread there can be no 
contention for the internal data structures so no locking is required in the coroutine version. The 
threads version binds C-Threads to kernel threads and has as many kernel threads as there are 
C-Threads. Per-object queues must now be locked because of pre-emptive scheduling, but no 
machine dependent context switching code or global run_queue is needed since this is all handled 
by the kernel. 


From the Mach 2.5 implementations was taken all of the queues, all of the locking, the multiple 
kernel threads, and the machine dependent context switching code. With these two sources also 
Came an internal programming layer called cprocs. Cprocs provides an implementation 
independent virtual processor layer that is used to implement the higher level C-Threads 
primitives. The differences between the various C-Threads implementations are hidden within 
this layer. The remainder of this section will describe interfaces and implementation details that 
reside below the cproc layer. 


2.2.1. Locking 

Locking internal C-Threads data structures cannot be handled with mutexes since they are 
implemented by the library. Instead, C-Threads does its locking with spin_locks. Spin_locks are 
implemented using the hardware’s native test-and-set, compare-and-swap, or exchange-memory 
instruction. On uniprocessors that do not supply such an instruction, a kernel-supported software 
restartable-atomic-sequence is used [4]. In order to minimize bus contention when locking a 
spin_lock, we implement them as a test followed by the atomic operation. This keeps most of the 
Spinning in the cache. 


For each mutex and condition variable there is a queue for C-Threads that are blocked waiting 
on that object. There is also a global 7un_queue on which a C-Thread is enqueued when it 
becomes runnable. Each of these queues is protected by a different spin_lock. The spin_lock 
guarding the run_queue is called the run_lock. 


2.2.2. Blocking and Resuming 

The routine invoked when a C-Thread blocks is called cproc_block(Q). This routine does one of 
two things depending on whether or not the blocking thread is wired. If the thread is wired, it 
blocks by calling mach_msg(), waiting for a message to wake it up indicating that it can run 
again. If the thread is not wired, it checks the run_queue for another thread to run. If there is a 
C-Thread present, it contexts switches to that thread. 


If a thread is not present, then the underlying kernel thread must disassociate itself from the 
blocking C-Thread and become idle. Since the stack that the kernel thread uses in user space is 
associated with the C-Thread and not the kernel thread, the first thing necessary is to acquire a 
stack to use. It is not possible to use the blocking C-Thread’s stack, since the blocking thread 
could become runnable and start running on another kernel thread. A pool of idle C-Threads with 
small stacks is kept for this purpose. A C-Thread is pulled from this pool or created if necessary. 
The blocking C-Thread then context switches to this idle C-Thread invoking the routine 
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cproc_waiting(). Cproc_waiting() simply sits in a loop calling mach_msgQ waiting for a 
message to wake it up. When it receives a message, it acquires the run_lock and checks for 
C-Thread. If a C-Thread is found, its execution will be resumed. If not, the idle thread loops 
back to mach_msg(). 


When an operation such as condition_signal() or mutex_unlock(Q) makes a C-Thread runnable 
again, cproc_ready() is invoked. This routine inserts the newly runnable thread on the run_queue 
and wakes up any idle kernel threads. 


2.2.3. The State Machine 

A small state machine is used to keep track of each C-Thread. A thread can be either 
RUNNING, BLOCKED, or SWITCHING. The first two states have the obvious meaning and 
are and easy to deal with in cproc_ready() and cproc_block(). The third state, SWITCHING, 
occurs when a thread is in the process of blocking and has released the lock on the queue of the 
object for which it is waiting. 


2.3. Evaluation of Old Implementation 

While the old Mach 3.0 implementation is a great improvement over the Mach 2.5 
implementations by enabling user level context switching, we felt that further enhancements 
could be made. The old implementation is very aggressive about blocking. Spinning before 
blocking has been shown to be superior to just spinning or just blocking [12]. Mach 3.0 has 
better scheduling primitives for synchronization then mach_msg() [S]. Finally, the old Mach 3.0 
code is complex and hard to maintain. We created the new implementation to address our 
concerns with the shortcomings of the old implementation. 


3. Continuations 

A continuation is an object that fully describes a future computation. A continuation can be 
built, invoked, and passed around as an argument like any other object. The Mach 3.0 kernel has 
two types of continuations. The first type of continuation describes the user’s state and is built 
when the thread crosses the protection boundary from user space to kernel mode. The second 
type describes the state that has accumulated since entering the kernel and is built when the thread 
blocks inside the kernel. 


As with the kernel implementation, there are two distinct continuations in the new version of 
the C-Threads library. A continuation that describes the user’s computation at the time a C- 
Thread routine is called is built upon entrance to the library. We call this the User Continuation. 
The other continuation present in this implementation is used internally to describe the 
computation that should occur when a C-Thread is resumed after blocking. We call this the 
Internal Continuation. 


We have two different continuations because, like the kernel, the computations they describe 
are so different. The User Continuation describes the user state that has accumulated up to the 
point of a C-Threads operation being invoked. This is potentially large and difficult to examine, 
because it resides on the user’s stack. Furthermore, the user’s state is machine dependent. We 
build the User Continuation to encapsulate this machine dependent state as a machine 
independent object. The /nternal Continuation is a small, easily examined, easily manipulated, 
machine independent object consisting of a function pointer and an argument. 
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3.1. Building and Invoking Continuations 

The kernel has a distinct protection boundary that makes it easy to build and invoke user 
continuations when the boundary is crossed. To make it possible for C-Threads to easily build 
user continuations, we supply a wrapper to potentially blocking C-Thread calls that acts much 
like the user-to-kernel protection boundary crossover. Building the User Continuation is done 
without holding any locks. The continuation is built by saving all the callee saved user registers 
on the current stack and saving the resulting stack pointer. Upon exit from the C-Threads library, 
this continuation is invoked. This entails setting the stack pointer to that saved at continuation 
creation, restoring the user’s registers, and returning to the user routine which originally called 
C-Threads. 


With the user’s state encapsulated in the User Continuation, all that is needed to describe the 
State of the library is a single function pointer and argument. The /nternal Continuation’s two 
words are saved inside the User Continuation in space reserved for this purpose. When this 
thread is resumed and its continuation is invoked, the function is called with the specified 
argument. The thread’s stack pointer is derived from the address of the previously saved User 
Continuation. 


3.2. The filter Mechanism 

To cenwalize the manipulation of continuations, a single object called a filter is used. All 
manipulations of continuations within C-Threads are done through this object. A filter is a per- 
thread specified function that is invoked each time the manipulation of a continuation is 
necessary. A filter takes as a parameter the type of manipulation necessary. These are: 


¢ FILTER_USER_BUILD: This is invoked by the wrapper of a potentially blocking 
C-Thread routine. It calls the real function, which is passed to it as an argument. 


e FILTER_INTERNAL_BUILD: This is invoked when a C-Thread actually blocks. It 
is passed the function and argument that must be invoked when the C-Thread 
continues. It calls the FILTER_INTERNAL_INVOKE of the C-Thread that is being 
resumed. 


e FILTER_INTERNAL_INVOKE: This is invoked by a blocking C-Thread from 
FILTER_INTERNAL_BUILD. It invokes the routine and argument saved in the 
Internal Continuation. 


e FILTER_USER_INVOKE: This is invoked upon leaving C-Threads after entering 
with FILTER_USER_BUILD. Itinvokes the User Continuation. 


e FILTER_PREPARE: This is invoked when C-Threads creates a new C-Thread. It is 
passed a routine and argument like FILTER_INTERNAL_BUILD that will be 
invoked when the created C-Thread begins running. This is essentially the same as 
FILTER_INTERNAL_BUILD without the invocation of 
FILTER_INTERNAL_INVOKE upon exit. 


Filters can be defined outside of C-Threads. The filter described in the section, the 
default_filter, is the filter specified for a thread when it is created. The following two calls allow 
the filter for a C-Thread to be examined and changed: 


e cthread_fn_t cthread_filter(cthread_t thread) returmms the current filter for C- 
Thread thread. 
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e void cthread_set_filter(cthread_t thread, cthread_fn_t func) sets the current filter 
for C-Thread thread to func. 


Stack 


User Computation 


condition_wait( 
filter(USER_BUILD) 


User Computation 


User Continuation 


Internal Continuation 


mutex_lock_real() condition_wait_real() 
filter(USER_INVOKE) cthread_block0 
filterINTERNAL_BUILD) 
filterINTERNAL_INVOKE) 





Figure 3-1: Example of user blocking with condition_waitQ 


3.3. Example of Continuation Use 

Figure 3-1 shows the path taken as a user computation blocks with condition_wait(). The user 
calls condition_wait() which is a wrapper that invokes the filter to build the User Continuation. 
The User Continuation and space for the /nternal Continuation appear next on the stack as built 
by the filter. The real condition_wait() is then called and the C-Thread blocks. When it blocks it 
invokes the filter again to build the /nternal Continuation. This is saved in the space previously 
allocated for it when the User Continuation was built. The blocking thread then invokes the 
Internal Continuation of the C-Thread to which it is switching, removing the kernel thread from 
the blocking C-Thread and leaving it blocked. 


When the blocked thread is resumed by another thread invoking the blocked thread’s Internal 
Continuation, mutex_lockQ is called to reacquire the mutex released when it blocked. Assuming 
this succeeds, the User Continuation is invoked and the user’s computation continues with the 
stack back where it originally was when condition_wait( was first called. 


4. Optimizations 

Continuations enabled a number of changes to the new implementation of C-Threads. These 
include a flattening of the locking hierarchy and various sorts of spinning when the computation 
is no longer able to make progress. The optimizations that require spinning occur only on 
multiprocessors and assume either sequentially consistent{13] or processor consistent 
[9] memory. This section describes these changes and the motivations behind them. 
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4.1. Locking Techniques 

The old implementation uses separate spin_locks to protect the run_queue and the internal 
queue of each mutex and condition. The old implementation also requires a state machine to 
keep track of C-Thread state as threads are enqueued and dequeued and locks are acquired, 
released and reacquired. By using only a single spin_lock to protect all the queues and the 
internal state, we eliminate the need for the SWITCHING state of the state machine. Once the 
SWITCHING state is removed, there is no longer a reason to have the state machine at all. 


While the use of only one spin_lock creates a single point of contention, it also makes it easier 
to add contention reducing optimizations. With this change and the use of continuations, the 
Critical section of the context switch path actually becomes shorter than in the old 
implementation. 


4.2. Busy Spinning and Busy Waiting 

Busy Spinning is defined as spinning until some global state changes when there may be other 
work that the processor could accomplish. Spinning before blocking has been shown to be 
superior to only spinning or only blocking [12]. The new implementation spins for a constant 
number of iterations before taking action to yield the processor. The number of iterations to spin 
is Currently a static, machine-dependent value determined at compile time. Busy Spinning 
currently occurs whenever a spin_lock must be taken and in mutex_lock() idle threads. We only 
Busy Spin on multiprocessors, since spinning would guarantee the obstruction of work on 
uniprocessors. 


In mutex_lock(Q) the thread spins attempting to acquire the mutex. If the mutex is acquired, the 
thread returns by invoking the user continuation. Otherwise, after spinning for the maximum 
number of iterations and not acquiring the mutex, the thread then attempts to acquire the 
run_lock, queue the mutex, and block. 


An idle thread spins on the run_queue without holding the run_lock waiting for a C-Thread to 
appear that can be run. If this occurs, the idle thread attempts to acquire the run_lock, dequeue a 
C-Thread, and switch to it. After spinning for the maximum number of iterations and not having 
a C-Thread appear, the idle thread depresses its priority and begins again[5S]. This priority 
depression yields the processor to any runnable kernel thread. When there are no runnable kernel 
threads except the depressed thread, the system automatically aborts the priority depression and 
resumes the idle thread. We call this depressed priority spinning or Busy Waiting. C-Threads 
that are wired also use Busy Waiting. 


Unfortunately, Busy Waiting will not work perfectly on a machine with other tasks running if 
these tasks have compute bound threads. Once an idle thread depresses its priority, it would 
never run again if there were another thread on the system running. To address this, we use a 
timeout when we depress priority in the general spin_lock case so that starvation does not occur. 
For the idle thread we keep a queue of the kernel threads currently idle, and when we insert a 
thread on the run_queue, we Call thread_depress_abort{). This aborts the priority depression and 
returns the thread to its original priority. 


The old Mach 3.0 C-Threads implementation uses mach_msg() instead of Busy Waiting in the 
idle thread. When the run_queue is empty the idle thread waits to receive a message indicating 
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that a C-Thread has been inserted in the queue. This disadvantage of this approach is that it is not 
possible for the idle thread to act on the newly runnable C-Thread until it receives a message. 
The C-Thread languishes in the run_queue for the duration of a message send followed by a 
receive. It is also the case that sending a message and receiving a message are considerably 
costlier operations than depressing priority and aborting it. 


4.3. Spin Polling 

In both of the previously described specific cases of Busy Spinning, one of the termination 
conditions of spinning results in attempting to acquire the run_lock. Since the run_lock is the 
only spin_lock protecting state used internally by C-Threads, in a finely grained parallel 
application contention is likely. With mutex_lockQ) this occurs after a failure to acquire the 
mutex. With an idle thread, it occurs when a C-Thread appears in the run_queue. In both of 
these cases, instead of only spinning attempting to acquire the run_lock, we spin both attempting 
to acquire the lock and checking that the condition that required its acquisition is still true. If 
after a fixed number of iterations the thread neither acquire the run_lock nor determine that the 
thread no longer need to acquire it, thread yield the processor by depressing our priority. This 
optimization is called Spin Polling. 


4.4. Continuation Recognition 

The de fault_filter uses continuation recognition, an optimization first proposed and used in the 
Mach 3.0 kernel [7]. When the FILTER_INTERNAL_BUILD call of the default_filter prepares 
to call FILTER_INTERNAL_INVOKE of the thread it is activating, it checks to see if the filter 
of the resuming thread is the default_filter. If it is, then the default_filter can manipulate the 
Internal Continuation of the newly activated thread to be resumed directly, without needing to 
make the generalized FILTER_INTERNAL_INVOKE call. 


Another form of continuation recognition occurs within condition_signalQ. The continuation 
of a thread that is being continued by Condition_signal is mutex_lock_solidQ). By examining the 
Internal Continuation and determining the actual mutex that the blocked thread will be 
attempting to acquire, condition_signalQ) can make a better choice about which queue to insert 
the thread into. If the mutex is currently held, then the thread is inserted into the mutex queue 
where it will later be resumed when the mutex is released. If the mutex is not held, then the 
thread is inserted into the run_queue with the expectation that it will succeed in acquiring the 
mutex when resumed. 


5. Performance 

This section describes two benchmarks designed to measure throughput and latency. We first 
compare the old and new implementations and then examine the effects of the previously 
described implementation decisions and optimizations. Two platforms are used to show these 
results: a Decstation 5000/20 Workstation with a 20MHz R3000 [11] and a Sequent Symmetry 
with twenty 20MHz 80386’s [10]. 
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5.1. Latency 

To show the latency of blocking operations, we use a simple PingPong test that has two C- 
Threads context switch back and forth via a condition variable. Three versions of this program 
were created: one that sets the kernel thread limit to two threads, a second that sets the limit to 
one thread, and a third that does not limit the number of kernel threads, and wires each thread. 
Figure 5-1 shows the results of these tests. 


| : Decstation 

[Version || Old | New | Ratio | Old | New | Ratio 
PI Thread || 146s |_75us | 1.95 || 15ius [1334s | 1.14 
[2 Threads || 578s | 75ys |_7.71 || 268us | 146us | 1.84 
Wired || 5038 | 256us [1.96 || 1225 


Figure 5-1; PingPong benchmark results 
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Running the PingPong test with one kernel thread measures the latency of context switching. 
This is labeled "1 Thread" in Figure 5-1. As can be seen, nearly a two-fold improvement is seen 
on the Decstation. The latency on the Sequent improves also, but not by as much. This relative 
difference in improvement might be attributable to differences in the respective memory systems. 


Running the PingPong test with the threads wired measures the cost of the synchronization 
primitive used by the underlying kernel. As described earlier, the old implementation uses 
mach_msg() for synchronization, while the new implementation uses thread priority depression. 
On the uniprocessor Decstation, the differences in synchronization costs result in nearly a factor 
of two performance improvement. The multiprocessor Sequent benefits more since explicit 
Synchronization is not actually necessary to resume the second thread. With the old 
implementation, the second thread will not run until it receives a message from the first. This 
results in dead time during each iteration equivalent to the cost of a message send and message 
receive. Since the new implementation uses Busy Waiting in wired threads, the second thread 
will begin running immediately upon the condition being signaled. On a multiprocessor, the 
execution of the first thread’s thread_depress_abort() overlaps the progress being made in the 
second thread. There is no equivalent cost to the message receive. 


Running the PingPong test with two unwired kermel threads adds a way for progress to be made 
by allowing user-level context switching to occur. On the Decstation, a quantum, the amount of 
time before a pre-emptive kernel context switch will occur, is 15625p1s. It is possible for a kernel 
thread to execute as many as 200 context switches before the another kernel thread will be pre- 
emptively scheduled. In the PingPong test, when the second kernel thread does run, if it cannot 
make progress, it yields the processor back to the first. If it can make progress, it will continue 
processing user-level context switches until another kernel context switch occurs. In contrast, the 
old implementation, with its higher latency and higher synchronization costs, can execute at most 
100 user context switches between kernel context switches. 


5.2. Contention Comparisons 

To measure throughput, we ran a benchmark that generates lock contention and measures how 
long it takes multiple threads to make progress while contending for these locks. The contention 
benchmark creates a set of locks and associates a pool of threads which each lock. Each thread 
does some number of units of simulated work then acquires its lock, increments a common 
counter, and releases the lock. On the Sequent one unit of work takes S.2,1s. 
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Figure 5-2: Comparisons of old and new thread packages on the Sequent 


Figure 5-2 shows the contention benchmark on the Sequent comparing the old and new 
implementations with two different lock and thread parameters. If there were no lock contention, 
these graphs would be straight lines with slopes equal to the duration of one unit of work and 
intercepts equal to the overhead associated with creating and deleting the threads. As can be 
Seen, the graphs are not straight lines and contention does exist as the amount of work done 
between acquisitions approaches zero. 


The results of this benchmark show the throughput of new implementation is significantly 
greater than that of the old implementation. The overhead in the new implementation is lower 
because its primitives for creating and deleting threads are faster. In the old implementation there 
is a higher threshold of work above which contention is insignificant, which further widens the 
performance gap between the two implementations. When work approaches zero, the new and 
old implementations perform about equally well. 
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Figure 5-3: Old and New versions varying processors and amount of work on the Sequent 


To better show the effect of adding processors to a finely grained application, we ran the 
contention benchmark with one lock and a varying number of threads, each doing a fixed amount 
of work. Figure 5-3 shows these results for a number of different amounts of work. As can be 
Seen, the new implementation scales considerably better than the old one. If there is no 
contention, adding a thread that can run on an available processor should have no effect on the 
execution time of the benchmark. At some number of processors, the amount of time to execute 
this test begins increasing. With the old implementation and 40 units of work, contention begins 
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to affect the execution time at approximately 11 threads. The new implementation is not affected 
until approximately 13 threads. In general, it appears the new implementation can support two 
more threads without contention than the old one. 


5.3. Effects of Different Techniques 

To examine the effects of Busy Spinning and Spin Polling, three versions of the new C-Threads 
implementation were built with one or both of these features disabled. Figure 5-4 shows the 
contention benchmark run on the Sequent with 40 threads contending for one lock. 


1 Lock with 40 threads each 1 Lock with 40 threads each 
3800 
New Threads -*— 3400 New Threads -*— 


Busy Spinning —-- Without Spin Polling ~-*+-- 


3200 
3000 





w w 
cy cd 2800 
5 s 
0 0 2600 
a a 2400 
2200 
2000 
1800 
1600 
0 50 100 150 200 250 300 350 
Work Work 


Figure 5-4; Effects of Busy Spinning and Spin Polling on throughput on the Sequent 


The left graph in Figure 5-4 shows the effect of disabling Busy Spinning. The use of Busy 
Spinning provides an order of magnitude performance improvement in throughput under 
contention. The right graph shows the effect of disabling Spin Polling. While disabling Spin 
Polling alone does not make a significant difference, disabling both Busy Spinning and Spin 
Polling degrades performance by two orders of magnitude. 


To better quantify the effects of these optimizations, measurements were made to examine the 
relative frequency of events, such as, acquiring the mutex while Busy Spinning or the run_queue 
becoming empty while attempting to acquire the run_lock in the idle thread. The contention 
benchmark was run. on the Sequent using one lock, 40 threads, and 80 units of work. As seen in 
Figure 5-4, 80 units of work is a point of prime contention. The total number of iterations for this 
test was 100,000 yielding 4,000,000 total attempts to acquire the mutex lock. Figure 5-5 shows 
these statistics. 


Count Percent 
Mutex Missed 
Acquired while Busy Spinning | 3,761,246 | 96.1 of misses 
Acquired while Spin Polling | 28,007 0.7 of misses 
Mutex Blocked 124,418 3.2 of misses 


Threads Idled 98,754 | 79.3 of blocked 
| C-Thread lost while Spin Polling 33,223 | 25.2 of waiters 


Figure 5-5: Statistics for the Sequent with 1 lock and 40 threads 


As expected from Figure 5-4, Figure 5-5 shows high contention on the mutex with a 97.8% 
chance of failing to acquire the mutex on the first attempt with 80 units of work. Busy Spinning 
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accounts for 96.1% of the cases where the mutex was missed. This is consistent with the effects 
shown in the first graph in Figure 5-4; removing Busy Spinning decreases performance by almost 
an order of magnitude. Spin Polling is only beneficial in about 1% of the misses but this 
translates to 18.4% of the cases where the thread was preparing to block. The remaining 3.2% of 
the misses result in the thread actually blocking and calling cthread_blockQ). Of the calls made to 
cthread_blockQ), almost 80% result in the kernel thread becoming idle. Spin Polling detects the 
emptying of the run_queue before acquiring the nun_lock in 25% of the idle threads. 


These results show that Busy Spinning is extremely important when there is contention on a 
mutex in order to avoid passing that contention to the run_lock. When contention is passed on to 
the run_lock, Spin Polling removes the need to acquire the lock in about 1 in 5 cases. 


6. Conclusions 

We have built a C-Threads library with lower latency and faster throughput than our previous 
implementation. Continuations decreased critical section size and made a number of important 
performance optimizations possible. The new C-Threads library allows applications to be built 
that will run well on both uniprocessors and multiprocessors without need to recompile or relink. 
In addition, the use of continuations, which allows the removal of the locking hierarchy and the 
State machine, both make the system faster and greatly simplifies the code. 
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The existing suite of device drivers used with the Mach 3.0 microkernel is derived 
from the BSD device drivers used in Mach 2.5 systems. These device drivers have 
been widely regarded as temporary and as one of the weakest features of the system. 
Beginning with the notion introduced by Forin, Golub and Bershad that device driv- 
ers canrunas Machuser-level tasks, we have createda complete device driver model 
that separates device access from device operation in such a way that multiple device 
drivers can cooperate in managing a single piece of hardware. We have also defined 
and implemented a message—based protocol for invoking device driver services and 
have extended the Mach microkernel to make user-level device drivers more effi- 
cient. All of the principal features of our device driver model have been implemented 
and demonstrated, and by the time of the Mach Usenix Symposium we will have a 
complete suite of device drivers and will have removed all of the in—kernel device 
drivers that we are currently using. 


1. Introduction 


The existing suite of device drivers used with the Mach 3.0 microkemel[1] is derived from the BSD de- 
vice drivers used in Mach 2.5 systems. These device drivers have been widely regarded as temporary and 
as one of the weakest features of the system. They exhibit poor latency characteristics in real-time envi- 
ronments and are linked into the kemel forcing a new kermel to be made to add or to remove them. Final- 
ly, they tend to be rather specific to the Unix® environment rather than being completely general for use 
with any operating system personality. In response to these problems, there have been a number of at- 
tempts to develop an alternative device driver model for Mach 3.0. One of the better known efforts is 
that of Forin, Golub and Bershad[2] where device drivers are run as user—space tasks. Our work takes the 
notion of executing device drivers as ordinary Mach tasks as its Starting point. But we also attempt to 
solve a number of other problems. Given our goal of supporting multiple, potentially conflicting operat- 
ing system personalities, we separate access to the hardware from device operation so that multiple de- 
vice drivers can be loaded and share access to a particular piece of hardware. We also need to support 
device virtualization in order to provide an adequate level of compatibility for PC DOS and programs 
built using it. We also want to avoid the creation of more programming environments in the system: this 
goal serves to reinforce the decision to start with the concept of running the device drivers as user-level 
tasks. By doing so, we avoid the need to create specialized interfaces inside the kernel for use by device 
drivers, and we also avoid the need to support a general keel extension mechanism such as that found 
in AIX®v3. At the same time our device driver model has to provide reasonable performance and reli- 
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ability in managing a wide variety of hardware. Although it might be possible to implement device driv- 
ers as shared library code executing at user level, it seems very difficult to provide the right level of 
protection with such a scheme. 


One of the standard criticisms of the idea of running device drivers as user—level programs has been that 
doing so would result in a serious performance loss. Particularly difficult tests of our device driver model 
are devices that deliver large numbers of small packets asynchronously and have little or no buffering, 
such as relatively high-speed asynchronous communication ports. Our initial results indicate that we can 
run device drivers at user level with acceptable performance, but we do not yet have definitive results. 


The balance of this paper is organized as follows. In Section 2, we review the criteria that we apply to 
ensure that our device driver model is complete and answers all of the relevant questions about device 
drivers. Section 3 describes the naming scheme that we use while Section 4 covers the functions and 
features of the Hardware Resource Manager. Section 5 discusses the device driver execution environ- 
ment including the support that we have added to the microkemel to make our device drivers run effi- 
ciently and to permit the hardware resource sharing that we provide. Section 6 defines the external 
interfaces that we use with our device drivers while Section 7 describes the internal organization that we 
suggest for device drivers written in our model. Section 8 describes the changes that we have made to 
the microkemel itself to support the device driver model. Section 9 gives our initial experiences with our 
device driver model, describes the work that we currently have underway and relates what we have done 
to previous work in the area. 


2. A Complete Device Driver Model for Mach 3.0 


One difficulty with device driver design and development for most operating system environments is that 
the system’s device driver model does not deal with all the problems that must be faced in actually writ- 
ing adriver. In order to avoid this trouble, we carefully identify each of the five aspects of device driver 
implementation and specify how each is to be handled in our model. The first aspect of a device driver 
iS naming: how are resources named and addressed? This includes both hardware and the device drivers 
themselves. The second is hardware access: how do device drivers gain control and manage access to 
the hardware that they are to control? This problem is especially acute in an environment where different 
programs have radically different ideas about device drivers such as one finds in an multiple personality 
environment that includes PC DOS. The third part of a device driver model is the execution environ- 
ment: how do the device drivers execute on the system? The typical answer has been to make them a 
part or a close relative of the operating system kemel whereas we have followed [2] in making them 
Mach user-level tasks. The fourth aspect is the external interfaces that the device drivers present: what 
interfaces are exported to the programs that call the device drivers? In traditional Unix, there were two 
different sets of the interfaces—one for the character device drivers and one for the block device drivers. 
Our approach is to allow for more diversity. The fifth and final portion of a device driver model is the 
definition of the internal structure of the drivers: how are device drivers structured internally? Following 
[2], we believe that there is a potential for a tremendous amount of common code between drivers for 
different devices and are using notions borrowed from object-oriented programming in order to organize 
this code. 


3. Naming 


The problem of naming in the presence of multiple user-level device driver tasks and a number of other 
supporting servers such as the default pager and multiple operating system personalities is complex, and 
our approach is to provide a naming service that is simple enough for device drivers and other primitive 
services but flexible enough to form the basic naming service for the entire system. The naming scheme 
uses Mach ports to represent objects and provides an I/O name service. The I/O name service sets itself 
up during system initialization. It provides services that convert external ASCII string names of objects 
to Mach port rights and vice versa. Device drivers can register the names that they wish to support and 
the Mach ports that they represent with the I/O name service. Attributes and attribute values can be 
associated with a name to allow additional intformation to be associated with the name that may be use- 
ful to other portitions of the system in identifying what the name represents. 
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3.1. YO Names 


There are four aspects to a name managed by the I/O name service. The first is the name itself. The 
name consists of an ASCII string that is used by other servers in the system to find out about the other 
aspects of the name. The second is a port. This is usually a port to which messages can be sent and rep- 
resents a service interface provided by the program that placed the name in the name service. The third 
is an attribute. Attributes allow names to be classified in generic ways. Finally, values can given to a 
name’s attribute to give very flexible ways of identifying services that have been placed in the name ser- 
vice. For example, hd0 may have an attribute of DRIVER_TYPE with a value of DISK thereby identify- 
ing hdO as a disk driver. This allows the clients of device drivers to find the drivers by their type or some 
other attribute rather than by interpreting the content of individual names or by using an arbitrary conven- 
tion on them. 


3.2. Protocols Between Device Drivers and the Name Service 


The interfaces to the I/O name service are divided into three catagories. The first are the manipulation 
interfaces. These interfaces allow names, attributes and attribute values to be added to, changed in or 
removed from the name service. The second are the notification interfaces. These interfaces allow cli- 
ents of the name service to register interest in names, attributes and attribute values. When a name, 
attribute or attribute value is added to the name service, the client is notified that the item has been 
added. This permits higher level system functions to discover when new lower level services become 
available. The final set of interfaces are the query interfaces. These interfaces allow a client to query the 
name service in several different ways. The queries can retum names, ports, attributes or attribute values. 
The pattern used to form the query can be any of the components of the name maintained by the name 
service. In the case of names, wild card characters like those supported by Unix shells can be used for 
broad pattern matching. — 


4. Hardware Access Management 


One of the features of our device driver model is its explicit support of multiple device drivers for the 
same hardware. The Hardware Resource Manager (HRM) 1s a collection of user-level Mach tasks that 
cooperate with the microkemel to export I/O resources to device drivers. The microkernel and the HRM 
encapsulate all of the hardware resources in the system. The HRM assigns types to them, and it has 
mechanisms for discovering what hardware resources are present on the machine. Device drivers use a 
message protocol to acquire access to hardware resources from the HRM. When a device driver wants to 
access hardware that it does not currently have the right to use, it makes a request to the HRM. The 
HRM then sends a message to the device driver that currently owns the hardware, asking it to relinquish 
the device. The response may be to give up the device, to promise to give it up on a later request or to 
refuse. If and when the device is relinquished by its current owner, the HRM sends a message to the 
requesting device driver that tells it that now can use the hardware. 


4.1. The Purpose of the HRM 


The notion of a Hardware Resource Manager came from several observations. Previous device driver 
models tended to have no clear mechanism for identifying the hardware resources that were needed by 
the device driver except those mechanisms provided by individual device drivers. Since there was no 
clear mechanism for identifying the resources needed, device drivers would make educated guesses 
regarding the hardware resources present. Due to these ad hoc resource identification schemes, device 
drivers tended to use any resources identified. Collisions between device drivers utilizing the same hard- 
ware resources were only prevented by only by placing restrictions on software configuration and by 
implementing complex, very specific software protocols. As a result, very few systems support multiple 
concurrent device drivers for the same hardware device. 


Another significant problem with the ad hoc schemes used in previous device driver models is that the 
determination of what hardware resources are present is very sensitive to a particular system implementa- 
tion. This led to device drivers that were not only specific to a particular hardware device but also to the 
way in which the whole hardware system forces the device driver to perform its resource identification. 
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These ad hoc resource identification mechanisms also tend to cause the device driver model to be fairly 
Static with the device drivers only performing resource identification during initialization as it may not 
function reliably when the device is in actual operation or it may cause perturbations to the device or to 
the system itself. The need for a more dynamic device driver model becomes extremely important with 
the desire for dynamic configuration and the flexibility of some emerging technologies such as PCMCIA. 


The HRM solves the resource identification problem by providing a data base to the device drivers that 
they can query at any time to determine what resources are present. By providing this data base, the 
HRM moves the identification out of the device drivers themselves, eliminating one source of unneces- 
sary device driver diversity. Device drivers only need to query the data base: establishing the contents of 
the data base is only dependent upon a particular implementation of a part of the HRM, not on each de- 
vice driver. As a result, device drivers are more likely to be dependent solely on the device being sup- 
ported and not on the hardware platform in which the device is being packaged. 


The HRM also makes the system more dynamic because its data base can be updated dynamically. Thus, 
device drivers can determine changes in the hardware configuration that affect them by querying the data 
base maintained by the HRM. 


However, the primary purpose of the HRM is to permit several device drivers to share the same physical 
set of hardware resources. Since device drivers query the HRM for the hardware resources, it is simple to 
arrange to share hardware resources by having the drivers request access to the hardware from the HRM 
prior to using it. The HRM tracks which device driver owns each set of hardware resources and ensures 
that only one device driver at a time has it. When another device driver requests the same hardware from 
the HRM, the HRM can request that the current owner give up the resources. With this protocol each 
device driver knows only that it must request the right to use the hardware from the HRM and that it may 
receive requests to give it up, but it does not have to know the identities of any of the other device drivers 
that may be sharing the hardware with it. 


There are several reasons why a device driver could be asked to give up the use of a set of hardware re- 
sources. The first is that for one reason or another the system has determined that the hardware is no 
longer present in the system: this may happen, for example, with PCMCIA devices. However, it is more 
common for a device driver to be asked to release a hardware resource so that another device driver can 
use it. For instance, a common problem in many systems is the difficulty of supporting virtual screens: 
the system must provide an environment where multiple applications that are coded assuming exclusive 
access to the display hardware can execute concurrently. Virtual screens are relatively easy to implement 
by having a device driver per screen and having the device drivers cooperate using our protocol. 


Another problem that occurs sometimes is the result of hardware developers reusing an existing controller 
to support a second, totally different type of device from the one initially attached. For example, on the 
PS/2 the floppy disk controller was eventually used to support both the floppy drive and the internal tape 
backup unit.. This usually requires the original device driver to be re—written to support both device 
types. With our protocol it is possible to write two different device drivers for the two different devices 
and have them share the common controller hardware. Each device driver is ignorant of the presence of 
the other. 


Finally, our protocol permits the system to support online diagnosucs in a very elegant manner. With the 
demand for systems to remain functional longer even in the face of partial failures or to be able to diag- 
nose failures without taking the entire system down, the current diagnostic scheme of stand alone diag- 
nostics is no longer viable. By using the HRM, a diagnostic program can obtain the hardware resources 
needed to run the diagnostics. The standard device driver for the hardware simply shares the hardware 
resources with the diagnostic program. 


4,2. Overall HRM Structure 


The HRM is not a single program but a collection of programs that manage the various hardware re- 
sources that are contained in a system. It is through the HRM that device drivers and other software sub- 
systems gain access to the physical hardware resources. 
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The programs that compose the HRM fall into one of the following three catagories: 


@ Name Service The name service that is used by the rest of the I/O system is the same one that is 
described here. It was originally used only in conjunction with the HRM. How- 
ever, its usefulness to the rest of the system causes the name service to remain part 
of the HRM for historical reasons only. There is only one program in the HRM 
that provides the name service. 


@ Bus Manager _ The bus managers provide most of the function of the HRM.. It is the individual 
bus managers that contain the data bases that describe all of the hardware re- 
sources in a system. A bus manager is specific to an individual type of bus. For 
example, there are different bus managers for the MicroChannel bus and for the 
SCSI bus. It is the Bus Manager(s) which implement the Grant/Yield protocol 
discussed above which allows other components in the system to gain access to 
the various hardware resources. 


@ Bus Walker These programs are matched to a specific bus manager. They are responsible for 
loading the bus manager’s data base for bus(ses) that it is to manage. For certain 
busses the bus walker is a fairly simple program that may read a script to load the 
bus manager’s data base. For other buses, the bus walker may read a collection of 
files using those to interpret a hardware—prepared data base such as NVRAM on 
the PS/2 to load the bus manager’s data base. 


4.3. HRM Data Base 


The data base that represents all of the hardware resources in the system 1s distributed in the various bus 
managers. The data base maintained by the bus managers is non-persistant. Each bus manger keeps its 
data base in its memory image as a collection of data structures that can be queried and manipulated. 

The interaction between the various data bases is minimal and is only provided through HRM interfaccs. 


The data base is organized as a tree. The leaves of the tree represent the various hardware resources that 
are present in the system. The tree is not of arbitrary depth. Each branch of the tree is of a particular 
type and only certain nodes can be parents or children of other nodes. The nodes in the tree can be di- 
vided into two major catagories—those nodes that describe the topology of the system, that is, what re- 
sources exist in the system, and those nodes that describe the activity of the system, that 1s what resources 
are in use in the system. 


The nodes that represent the activity of the system are structured into subtrees that shadow the portion of 
the topological nodes for which activity is being represented. It is important to note here that there may 
be more than one activity subtree for a particular topological subtree. Each activity subtree represents an 
individual client using the resources represented by the topological subtree. This shadowing permits the 
bus managers to track the many-to—one relationship between client device drivers and hardware 
resources. 


Each node has a particular type. The following types are defined for topological nodes. 


@ Bus Type This type of node is exported by each bus manager to indicate 
the type of bus that it supports. Examples might include Micro- 
Channel, ISA bus and SCSI. 


@ Bus Object This type of node 1s created by a bus manager to indicate the 
presence of a physical bus of the type that it supports. 


e Association This type of node is used to group one or more Resource Objects 
into a single entity. This allows several physical entities to be 
grouped together into a logical entity. 


e Resource Object _ This type of node 1s used to group one or more Resources into a 
single entity. This allows several physical resources to be 
grouped together to form something analagous to a controller. 
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@ Resource Type This type of node is used to indicate the type of a resource. It 
has imbedded in it by the bus manager certain attributes about 
the resource. Examples include I/O ports, I/O memory and in- 
terrupt levels. 


@ Resource This type of node is used to represent a single physical resource. 


Examples include an interrupt level, a contiguous range of 1/O 
ports and a contiguous range of I/O memory. 


The following node types represent the activity in the system. They are created when a client wishes to 
actually use the resources represented by a topological subtree. When a client creates an active instance 


of a topological subtree, it docs so at the top of the subtree. A complete active subtree is created when 
the node at the top of the subtree is activated. 

e Association Instance This type of node is used to represent an active instance of an 
Association node. 


@ Resource Object Instance This type of node is used to represent an active instance of a Re- 
source Object node. 

@ Resource Instance This type of node is used to represent an active instance of a Re- 
source node. 


The following diagram illustrates the types of and relationships between the various nodes in the tree rep- 


resenting the HRM data base. 
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Figure 1: Entity Relationships in HRM Data Base 
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There are several things that may not be immediately obvious from the diagram. A single Bus Type is 
maintained by a single bus manager. It is possible for a single executable program to support more than 
one Bus Type; however, this is treated as multiple bus managers. It is likely that a single bus manager 
may support multiple Bus Objects, representing multiple physical busses. The Bus Type and Resource 
Type nodes are defined by the bus manager and are not dependent upon the content of the remainder of 
the data base. They are always present in the data base since they are placed there directly by the bus 
manager. All of the other nodes with the exception of the Resource Manager Object are placed into the 
data base by bus walkers. 


4.4, Gaining Access to Resources 


Even though an activity subtree has been created in the HRM’s data base, the clienst of the HRM still do 
not have access to the actual resources represented by the subtree. In order for a client to obtain access to 
the physical resources, it must request them. Clients will usually request access to a subtrec, that is, an 
Association or a Resource Object, rather than requesting the individual Resources since it 1s the Associa- 
tion or Resource Object represents a whole device. 


Since there may be several clients attempting to use the same set of physical resources, the HRM resolves 
the contention by implementing what is called a GranYield protocol. When a client requests a set of 
Resources, the HRM determines if there is another client accessing the Resources. If no other client is 
accessing them, the HRM can directly Grant the Resources to the requesting client. If there is another 
client accessing the Resources, the HRM, prior to Granting the Resources to the requesting client, must 
get the other client to Yield the Resources. 


The Grant/Yield protocol is illustrated in Figure 2 though Figure 5. In this example, there are three 
HRM clients, a, B and y. Client @ represents a client that created an activity subtree starting with the 
Association Group. Client B represents a client that created an activity subtree starting at the Resource 
Object Cilr—B. Finally, client y represents a client that created an activity subtree starting at the Resource 
Object Cilr-C. 


Figure 2 shows that at some previous time client y requested that its instance of Ctlr-C be made fully 
active. This means that client y has full access to the hardware resources represented by the sub-tree 
Cilr—C. This is illustrated by the activity nodes being shaded. It is at this point in time that client o re- 
quests the HRM to give it access to the resources represented by the subtree Group. 


Figure 3 shows the state of the HRM data base after client a has requested access to the resources in sub- 
tree Group. The actions that the HRM has taken to change the state of the data base from that in Figure 2 
to what is shown in Figure 3 are described as follows: 


1. Client a’s instance of Group’s state is changed to going active. The HRM then starts to activate 
the subtrees of Resource Object instances that make up client a’s Group instance. 


2. Client a’s instance of Ctlr—A’s state is changed to going active. The HRM then starts to activate 
the subtrecs of Resource instances that make up client a’s Cilr—A instance. 


3. Client a’s instance of R—-e’s state is changed to going active. The HRM checks the Resource 
node for R-e is checked to see if there is a instance of R—e that is already active. There is not, so 
the HRM changes client a@’s instance of R-€ to fully active. The exact actions the HRM takes in 
making an instance fully active are defined by the Resource’s Resource Type. 


4. The HRM proceeds through the other Resource instances for client a: there are none since Ctlr— 
A contains only one Resource. Since all of the Resource instances have been visited, the HRM 
can now mark client a@’s instance of Ctlr—A fully active. 


5. The HRM has made a Resource Object instance fully active. It now sends a Grant message to 
client @ indicating that the client now has fully access to all of the Resources contained in the 
Resource Object. 
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Figure 2: Grant/Yield Example — initial state 


The HRM proceeds to the other Resource Object instance(s) in the Association. In this case 
there is only one left and that is Ctlr-B. Client a’s instance of Ctir—B is changed to indicate that 
it is becoming active. 


Client a’s instance of R—-a’s state is changed to going active. The HRM checks the Resource 
node for R-a is checked to see if there is a instance of R-a that is already active. There is not, 
so the HRM changes client a’s instance of R-« to fully active. Again, the exact actions the 
HRM takes in making an instance fully active are defined by the Resource’s Resource Type. 


The HRM now proceeds to go through the other Resource instances for client a. There is only 
one remaining and that is the instance for Resource R-c. It’s state is marked as becoming active. 
The HRM checks to see if there is another instance of Resource R—c that is active. There is, and 
that is the instance for client B. That instance’s state is marked as becoming inactive. 


At this point the HRM will send a message to client B indicating that it should yield access to the 
hardware represented by its instance of Resource R—c. Upon receipt of this message, the client 
must Save any state that is relevent to the particular resource. Once the client replies to the Yield 
request, it must assume that it no longer has any access to the resource. 


Figure 4 illustrates the state of the HRM data base after it completes the processing of the Yield reply 
from client B. The actions that the HRM has taken to change the state of the data base from that in 
Figure 3 to what is shown in Figure 4 are described as follows: 


Once the HRM receives the reply to its Yield request, it marks client a’s instance for Resource 
R-c as active. 
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Fully active instance 






1, Partially active instance becoming active 


NN Partially active instance becoming inactive 
Figure 3: Grant/Yield Example ~ client requests access 


2. The HRM proceeds through the other Resource instances for client a: there are no more since 
Ctlr—B contains only two Resources. Since all of the Resource instances have been visited, the 
HRM can now mark client a’s instance of Ctlr—B fully active. 


3. The HRM has made a Resource Object instance fully active. It now sends a Grant message to 
Client a indicating that the client now has fully access to all of the Resources contained in the 
Resource Object. 


4. The HRM proceeds through the remaining Resource Object instances for client a that are part of 
Association Group. Since there are no others, client a’s Association instance for Group is now 
marked fully active. A reply is sent back to client a in response to the original request message. 


It is usually the case that when a client receives a Yield request for a Resource that is present in a Re- 
source Object, the client voluntarily yields the remaining Resources that are present in the Resource Ob- 
ject. This allows for simpler tracking of the state of the Resource Object by the client. It is usually more 
meaningful to the client since it is usually interested in the collection of Resources represented by a Re- 
source Object as a single entity. A client also tends to save the entire state of the hardware when one por- 
tion of it is yielded because it may not be possible to obtain the state after the client replies to the Yield 
request from the HRM. 


Figure 5 represents the state of the HRM data base once the client B has issued Yield requests to give up 
access to the remaining Resources that it still has access to. The actions that the HRM has taken to 
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Figure 4: Grant/Yield Example — new client granted access 


change the state of the data base from that in Figure 4 to what is shown in Figure 5 are described as fol- 


lows: 


1 


162 


Client 6 sends a Yield request to the HRM for its Ctlr-C Resource Object instance. The HRM 
receives the request and marks client B’s Resource Object instance for Ctlr—-C as becoming inac- 
tive. 


The HRM examines each of the Resource instances that correspond to client B’s Resource Ob- 
ject instance for Ctlr—C to determine if they are active. For each Resource instance that is found 
active, the HRM will send a Yield message to the client after changing the state of the Resource 
instance to becoming inactive. 


When client 6 responds to a Yield message from the HRM, it saves the remaining residual state 
for the hardware represented by the Resource and replies back to the HRM. When the HRM 
receives the reply from the client, it marks the state of the Resource instance as being inactive. 


When all of the Resource instances have been yielded by the client, the HRM marks the state of 
the Resource Object instance as being inactive. It then sends a reply back to the clicnt indicat- 
ing that Resource Object instance was yielded. 
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Figure 5S: Grant/Yield Example — old client yields access 


4.5. Resource Discovery 


Hardware resource discovery is performed by the bus walkers that are matched to the particular bus man- 
agers. When a bus walker runs, it determines in a manner specified by the type of hardware platform that 
it supports if hardware resources have been added or removed from the system. It does this by determin- 
ing what hardware is present and matching that against what is contained in the bus manager’s data base. 
The bus walker adjusts the data base to reflect the actual hardware configuration. A bus walker can be 
run or re-run at any time. This therefore allows the collection of bus manager data bases to be dynamic. 


All of the names of the hardware resources contained in the bus manager data bases are placed in the 
name space managed by the name service. Since the name service supports notification when changes 
are made to its contents, device drivers and other portions of the system can be notified when new 
resources appear. This allows device drivers to be informed of changes in the hardware configuration 
that they may be interested in when the changes occur. 


5. Execution Environment 


The execution environment for device drivers in our model is that of a user—level, stand—alone, personali- 
ty—neutral Mach task. However, there are some interrupt handling functions that must be performed in 
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the kemel. We have decided that for efficiency reasons that it is also necessary to have a small portion of 
the device driver execute off of the interrupt level when a hardware interrupt is presented. The amount of 
code that is contained in the interrupt handler varies between device drivers but is usually less that 100 
machine instructions. The biggest advantage of running the majority of the code at user level 1s that it 
gives us a very uniform programming model: all programs that are not personality—specific have the 
same execution environment. This allows for code reuse, simplicity of development, and ease of testing 
and debugging. 


6. External Interfaces 


The external interfaces presented by the device drivers in our model are intended to remove many of the 
limitations of Unix and of the current Mach device * interfaces. They are based on a message protocol. 
We have defined a hierarchy of device driver classes with more specific device types being arranged into 
subclasses. We start with an overall device class to support device-independent I/O. Underneath this, 
there are storage and stream classes with the stream class being subdivided into character, network and 
console classes. The idea is to make the interfaces as similar as possible among the different types of 
devices while avoiding the rigidity of the traditional Unix classification into block and character devices. 


In defining the external interfaces to device drivers, we have borrowed from object-oriented program- 
ming by defining a hierarchy of device driver classes. The interfaces for a particular type of device 
driver are defined by subclassing the basic classes. Figure 6 shows the class hierarchy that our current 
device drivers use in their interface definitions. Device drivers typically export several objects. Among 


Device, Driver 


Generic Device 


Storage Device Stream Device 





| Console Device 
Sequential Random Access Character Device Network Device 


Figure 6: Current Driver Class Hierarchy 


them is an object that represents the device driver itself. This object is used to manage the operation of 
the device driver itself and includes such functions as terminating the device driver. Other objects that 
are exported represent the devices managed by the device driver. The operations that are typically per- 
formed on this type of object include such things as open”. When a device is ”opened”, a new object is 
created by the device driver that represents an active or opened instance of the device. It is the active 
device instance upon which such operations as read and write are perfonned. All of these objects are 
represented by ports. There are no strings used to identify the various objects as is the case with 

device open in current Mach systems. We are able to avoid the use of strings by using the name service 
to perform the string—to—port translation prior to a client communicating with the device driver. 
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7. Internal Structure 


Internally, our device drivers are structured as C threads programs and are dependent only on the micro- 
kernel, the HRM, ANSI C library routines and other personality—neutral services. In particular, they do 
not require that a Unix system personality be present in the machine. Figure 7 shows a typical device 
driver’s internal structure. It has C threads to receive service requests, to handle Yield messages from the 
HRM and to receive interrupt events and multiple C threads to support the execution of the device control 
logic. Each device is usually managed using a controller state machine that tracks the current state of the 
device and the possible state transitions it may make. The transport layer hides the low-level details of 
accessing the hardware to increase the portability of the device driver code. The device driver generally 
manages a number of queues and exports a number of objects that are ’openable”. It may also have one 
Or more active instances representing “open” objects. 
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Figure 7: Sample Device Driver Intemal Structure 


All of the device drivers that we have implemented utilize at least three threads. Often the number of 
threads that are contained in a device driver is dependent upon the number of ’open” objects. The 
threads are divided into one of four catagories. The service thread is the thread that waits for messages 
that are directed to the objects exported by the device driver. The yield thread responds to Grant/Yield 
requests from the HRM. The event thread is responsible for interactions with the device driver’s interrupt 
handler. The worker threads are responsible for processing messages that are directed to the active 
objects exported by the device driver. They are also responsible for processing the device queues and 
running the controller state machine that may exist. 


§. Microkernel Support 


To support the device driver model described above, we have extended the microkernel to provide the 
mechanisms necessary for efficient access to the various hardware resources. Some of the support is used 
exclusively by the bus managers responsible for the bus(ses) to which the resources are physically 
attached. Other interfaces are used directly by the device drivers. 
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8.1. YO Object Services 


The I/O object service interfaces are used only by the bus managers to manage directly I/O objects such 
as memory—mapped I/O and I/O ports. There are two new microkemel objects that allow user tasks to 
access the I/O objects. The first is the master I/O memory object, which represents a memory object 
exported by the microkernel that encompasses all of the I/O memory in the system. In some implementa- 
tions, this memory object represents only a portion of the physical address range. In other implementa- 
tions, such as the Intel 80386/80486, this memory object represents the entire processor physical address 
range. Portions of this memory object can be mapped into user tasks through the use of an extension of 
the external memory manager interfaces called memory_object_remap_pages. This causes the actual 
physical page frame to be supplied to the user task rather than a copy of the page. This is necessary 
because the semantics of I/O memory are that the physical page frames must be supplied and not just 
copies. The second new object is the master I/O port object. This is mainly useful only on processors 
that have a seperate I/O address space that are accessed by special I/O instructions such as the Intel 
80386/80486. The interfaces that use the master I/O port object mainly relate to the Intel processor archi- 
tecture. The interfaces allow individual threads to be granted access to specific I/O ports. 


8.2. Interrupt Handler Services 


These interfaces are used only by the bus manager to manage the injection of interrupt handler code into 
the microkernel’s address space. Device drivers can inject small amounts of code into the kemel to be 
executed there. We have taken this approach rather than those described in [2] because this gives greater 
flexibility over a wide range of processor and platform architectures than other possible mechanisms. It 
also permits us to re—drive I/O at interrupt time if desired to increase the efficiency of I/O and to improve 
device utilization. 


The services that were added to the kemel to support interrupt handlers are divided into three groups. 
The first group is used to load and unload the interrupt handler code into the microkermel. The second 
group is used to attach and detach the interrupt handler to a specific interrupt level. The final group is 
used to block and unblock interrupts from being delivered. The HRM is the only direct user of the first 
two groups. It provides higher level functions that can be used by device drivers. 


Interrupt handlers are loaded into the microkemel in three stages. The first stage is to define the code 
and shared data regions to the microkemel. This also returns the kemel virtual address where the inter- 
rupt handler code will be loaded. This allows relocation to be applied to the code if necessary. The ker- 
nel does not actually load the code; instead, it is injected into the kernel’s address space. The second 
Stage is to inject the code into the microkemel. The final stage is to define the code as an interrupt han- 
dler. This final step does two things. The first is to define the various I/O objects that the interrupt han- 
dler uses. The second is for the microkemel to pass back a port that can be used as the parameter for the 
I/O semaphore. Interrupt handlers can be removed from the microkerel either by issuing the message to 
the kernel specifically for that purpose or by detecting that all of the send rights to the interrupt handler 
port given by the microkemel have been deallocated. 


When an interrupt handler is defined and loaded into the microkernel, it is not called until it is attached to 
an interrupt level. Interrupt handlers can be attached to multiple interrupt levels if desired by the device 
driver. Interrupt handlers can also be detached from the interrupt level. Whether an interrupt handler is 
attached to an interrupt level or not does not affect its load status. These interfaces are used by the HRM 
to manage which interrupt handlers will receive interrupts depending upon the Grant/Yield status of the 
resource instance that represents the interrupt handler: interrupt handlers are automaticly attached and 
detached as a device driver is granted and yields the hardware resources. 


Most device controllers cannot have an I/O operation started in a single CPU instruction. If the controller 
also supports multiple simultaneous operations, some mechanism must be provided to keep the interrupt: 
handler from being executed while some low level command is issued to the controller. Most controllers 
provide for an interrupt enable bit in a status register which prevents the controller from presenting inter- 
rupts to the rest of the system. However, there are a small number that do not have this capability. We 
have, therefore, added a set of interfaces to the microkemel that allow interrupts to be masked and 
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unmasked at the interrupt controller. This is suitable for MP systems because it does not involve chang- 
ing a processor’s ability to receive interrupts, but rather affects only the interrupt delivery hardware. Sys- 
tems that do not have a mechanism for manipulating the hardware must employ some alternative internal 
mechanism to prevent an interrupt handler from being executed. 


Interrupt handlers execute in the same state and address space as the rest of the microkermel. While an 
interrupt handler can access any data structures or code in the micro-kernel, the only legal access an 
interrupt handler has to the microkermel are those provided in its parameter list when it is called to pro- 
cess an interrupt. The parameters that are passed to the interrupt handler include the interrupt vector 
number, a list of I/O ports it can use, a list of I/O memory locations that it can use and a list of microker- 
nel functions that it may call to have services performed on its behalf by the microkernel. The microker- 
nel services include posting an I/O semaphore, starting a DMA operation, aborting a DMA operation, 
unwiring memory and calculating a kernel virtual address from a physical address. 


8.3. Interrupt Delivery Services 


The kernel provides a simple mechanism for the delivery of events from an interrupt handler to its device 
driver. It also provides for a shared memory region for the communication of information between the 
interrupt handler and the device driver. We have adopted a basic protocol that all device drivers and 
interrupt handlers use to communicate with each other. 


The region shared between the device driver and the interrupt handler is used to contain one or more 
queues used to communicate events from the interrupt handler and the device driver. In some cases the 
shared region is used to contain requests that the interrupt handler should start when a previous operation 
completes. This allows a minimum turn around time for I/O re-drive. The interrupt handlers that have 
been written to date only perform I/O re-drive when the previous operation, the one that cause the inter- 
rupt, was successful. This reduces the complexity of the interrupt handler and the time spent on the inter- 
rupt level. By convention, the shared memory region has at its start a header that describes the queues 
that are contained in the region. Each queue is described by a queue header which describes the current 
state of the queue. Each queue contains a queue header and a collection of queue elements. Figure 8 
illustrates a sample shared region that contains an input queue so the interrupt handler can deliver events 
and information back to the device driver and an output queue that allows the device driver to provide 
commands to the controller that can be sent by the interrupt handler after the interrupt handler has fin- 
ished processing an input event. 


The queue header describes the contents of the queue. All queues are a fixed number of bytes in length. 
It is the state of various fields in the queue header and in the queue elements that describe the amount of 
useful data contained in the queue. The first field in the queue header describes the length of a queue 
element. All elments in the queues are fixed length. The second field indicates the number of queue 
elements contained in the queue. The third field contains the number of queue elements that are in use 
and are in the queue. For example, if the queue is empty, this field contains zero. If the queue is full this 
field equals the number of queue entries that can be contained in the queue. The fourth field is the queue 
head. This is an offset from the start of the shared region to the next element to be processed by the con- 
sumer—the interrupt handler for output queues and the device driver for input queues. The final field is 
the queue tail. This is an offset to the last element that was placed on the queue by the producer—the 
device driver for output queues and the interrupt handler for input queues. 


Queue elements contain several fields. The first field is a set of flags that describe the state of the ele- 
ment. The element can be unused, inuse, locked by the producer or locked by the consumer. The next 
field contains the number of bytes of valid data that are contained in the data portion of the element. 

This allows variable amounts of information to be contained in a queue element. Finally, there is the data 
that is contained in the queue element. What the data represents and what should be done with it are 
determined by mutual understanding of the interrupt handler and the device driver. 


Figure 9 illustrates the life cycle of a queue entry on an input queue. This life cycle shows the various 
states that a queue entry can be in as indicated by the various flags contained in the queue entry. Each 
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state is described below. The life cycle of a queue entry on an output queue is similar except that the 
roles of the interrupt handler and the device driver are reversed. 


Not Queued 


Locked by Interrupt Handler 


Updated by Interrupt Handler 


On Queue 


Processed by Device Driver 


Not Queued 


This is the idle state of a queue entry. The state of the queue 
entry is UnLocked and UnUsed. 


This is the state where the interrupt handler first acquires the 
queue entry. It does this principally by setting the lock state to 


ProdLock. 


This is the state in which the interrupt handler puts information 
into the queue entry. Many of the fields are updated but the prin- 
cipal indicator is that the status is set to InUSe. 


This is the state in which the queue entry is considered to by on 
the queue. At this point the lock state of the queue entry is Un- 
Locked and the status of the queue entry is that it is InUse. 

Prior to this happening, the interrupt handler updates the queue 


tail offset. 


This is the state in which the queue entry is being processed by 
the device driver. At this point the lock state of the queue entry is 


ConsLock. 


This is the final state of a queue entry. The state of the queue 
entry is Unlocked and UnUsed. This state is entered by the 
device driver unlocking the queue entry and marking it to be not 
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Figure 9: Queue Entry Life Cycle 


in use. At this time, the device driver also updates the queue 
head offset to the next queue entry in the queue. 


Synchronization between the device driver and its interrupt handler is accomplished through the usc of an 
I/O semaphore. This allows a user thread to wait for an event to be generated by the interrupt handler. 
The interrupt handler is capable of posting the semaphore causing the thread to be awakened. Usually 
the interrupt handler does not post the semaphore each time it is entered. The interrupt handler usually 
posts the device driver only when the status of the queue changes from empty to non-empty on input 
queues or full to not-full on output queues. There is an I/O semaphore defined for each interrupt handler. 
It is represented by the port that is passed back by the microkernel when the interrupt handler was 
defined. 


8.4. DMA Services 


The kemel provides a set of DMA primitives that device drivers can use to support devices which per- 
form I/O through DMA operations. We have left the management of DMA in the microkernel for sev- 
eral reasons. First, for first -party DMA the operations required are primarily virtual memory manager 
manipulations. Second, the DMA hardware is primarily platform-— rather than device—-dependent, making 
it reasonable to include it in the microkemel, which is the primary isolating layer for the platform. 
Finally, we left DMA in the microkernel due to the level of contention for the DMA hardware among the 
different device drivers in the system. 


The support for first-party DMA is based upon I/O wiring lists. These lists represent data structures that 
are provided by the microkernel to represent memory regions that have been wired by a device driver. 
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There are interfaces to the microkernel that allow I/O wiring lists to be allocated and deallocated by a 
device driver. Once a device driver has aquired one or more I/O wiring lists, it can use them to wire 
memory. The I/O wire interface differs significantly from the ym_wire interface in that once the kemel 
has wired the indicated region, a list of physical addresses is returned. These addresses can be used to 
program the first party DMA device. There are corresponding interfaces to unwire a wired region and to 
deallocate an I/O wiring list. 


The third—party DMA services export generalized DMA controller functions. The basis for DMA opcra- 
tions is a DMA channel. Device drivers can allocate DMA channels for their use. This causes the micro- 
kernel to establish a DMA channel for use by the device driver. Once a DMA channel has been 
allocated, a device driver can start a DMA operation. The microkernel programs the DMA hardware as 
appropriate for the parameters to the start operation. There are interfaces to allow a device driver to 
query the status of a DMA operation and to abort a DMA operation that is in progress. There is also an 
information call which returns the actual capabilities of the DMA hardware such as the maximum size of 
a DMA transfer and the ability of the DMA hardware to support transfers spanning multiple physical 


pages. 


9. Implementation Experiences, Future Directions and Related Work 


We have implemented an HRM for the IBM PS/2 that should be readily adaptable to other similar hard- 
ware such as Intel x86 ISA and EISA bus machines. We have also implemented all of the microkernel 
support described above. We implemented and demonstrated in September, 1992, a user—Icvel console 
device driver: this driver supports multiple operating system personalities, switching among them and 
our implementation of X11R5 and Motif®. We are currently writing a complete suite of device drivers 
for both the PS/2 and x86 ISA bus machines including floppy, ESDI hard disk, SCSI hard disk, token ring 
and Ethernet. As of this writing in very late February, 1993, the ESDI device driver is functionally com- 
plete and is able to read and write disk blocks. Once the initial set of device drivers is completed, we 
expect to replace all of the in—kernel device drivers that we are currently using and to remove the de- 
vice_* interfaces from the microkernel. We will then begin an intensive performance measurement and 
tuning effort. Although early experience has shown this device driver model to be viable in terms of its 
performance, a full test awaits the completion of the complete device driver suite. 


Our device driver architecture for Mach 3.0 differs in detail from that of [2], but it represents further de- 
velopment along similar lines. There is one additional architectural problem with Mach 3.0 that the 
introduction of user-level device drivers and the removal of all in—kernel device drivers makes particu- 
larly acute—that of bootstrap. We have solved this problem as well, and we will report on our solution in 
a separate paper[4]. 


10. Summary 


We have undertaken to provide a comprehensive device driver model and implementation that is 
appropriate for microkernel—based systems that support 


® multiple operating system personalities 
@ real time operation 
@ modular development and packaging. 


This work represents the efforts of a number of individuals at IBM Boca Raton and IBM Austin. We 
have also benefitted tremendously from the assistance of the Mach and RT Mach projects at Camegie 
Mellon University and from the work of the OSF Research Institute. 
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Abstract 

The most significant feature of the personal computer industry today is its extremely large 
body of legacy software that is built on the original PC Dos system and the initial imple- 
mentation of BIOS. This software has grown and been extended by Dos—based system 
extenders such as Microsoft Windows®. Many of these environments go beyond the origi- 
nal real mode offered by the original PC and use the 16— and 32—bit protected modes of 
the Intel® 286 and 386 parts. In order to be able to run PC legacy software on our Mach— 
based systems, we have designed and implemented a virtual machine environment known 
as Multiple Virtual Machines (MVM) for emulating Dos, Windows and the Dos Protected 
Mode Interface, an industry standard for coordinating and supporting protected mode Dos 
extenders. We provide support for multiple virtual machines executing on the microkernel, 
capable of running both DOS real mode and extended DOS protected mode programs. 
This support allows multiple applications to share access to all of the features of the under- 
lying hardware, including low level access to the native devices and virtualized extensions 
to device services. All the principal features of this system have been implemented and 
demonstrated both stand—alone and in conjunction with other operating system personali- 
ties such as Unix® and OS/2™. We have successfully run many DOS, protected mode ex- 
tended DOS and Windows 3.x applications on our stem. In order to do this, we not only 
used the existing facilities of Mach to implement our client/server emulation cradle, but we 
also extended the microkernel to support certain features that we needed to achieve the 
right levels of performance and function. 


1. Introduction 

There have been several efforts to design and build emulation systems based on the Mach 
microkernel to emulate various operating system personalities ranging from DOS to 
VMS[1,2,3,4,8]. The approach taken by each of these efforts has ranged from emulating 
the native operating system with the help of a personality—specific centralized server[1] to 
having a collection of personality—neutral servers that provide services rich enough to 
emulate a range of operating system personalities[5]. There is a large effort currently un- 
derway within IBM to implement a general purpose architecture for emulating multiple 
operating system environments including Unix, OS/2, DOS, and Windows, concurrently on 
the microkernel. Several groups within IBM have been working on this project, designing 
and building proof of concept models in such areas as user—mode device drivers[11], file 
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servers, and personality—specific emulation support for non—Unix personalities such as 
OS/2[6]. These prototypes are being used to confirm the feasibility of using the Mach mi- 
crokernel as a general purpose platform for running multiple operating system personall- 
ties concurrently and to assist in identifying extensions and changes that are needed to the 
microkernel to support systems that do this. Our project is a part of this larger activity. 


Our goal is to design a virtual x86 machine environment on the microkernel that provides 
the same high quality, seamless support for DOS, protected mode DOS (DPMI) and 
Windows 3.x applications that is delivered by OS/2 2.x. At the same time, we wanted to 
build a prototype that would help answer some questions about the feasibility of using 
Mach to support such an environment. We were encouraged the success of the work done 
at Carnegie Mellon[4] in implementing support for the 1386/1486 family’s ’virtual 8086” 
mode that provides a hardware environment for running real mode programs without dis- 
abling the protected mode’s protection and paging features and the real mode Dos and 
BIOS environment. But we needed to ensure that our multiple virtual x86 machine envi- 
ronment on Mach that would not only support real mode programs but also the protected 
mode features of the 286 and 386 families of processors. 


Our implementation includes: 


e a Multiple Virtual Machine (MVM) server that exports a message—based API to 
create, configure and destroy virtual machines 


* acollection of Virtual Device Drivers (VDDs) that virtualize or emulate different 
aspects of the PC and x86 environment. 


* acollection of machine—dependent and machine— independent kernel support 
for virtual 8086 mode and protected mode support in a virtual machine. 


Our VDD model is open allowing users to implement new VDDs to extend the default 
device and emulation support in a virtual machine. The use of VDDs permit applications 
running in a Virtual Machine to share devices with applications of other operating system 
personalities like Unix or OS/2 that may co—exist in the system. 


This paper starts with a brief overview of the environments that need to be supported in a 
virtual machine. This 1s followed by a description of our design, implementation and expe- 
riences, a discussion of the extensions that were made to the microkernel to support our 
work. We conclude with a review of our current implementation’s completeness and per- 
formance as well as a brief mention of some possible extensions. 


2. An Overview of the PC Dos Environment 


In order to understand the challenge of supporting the x86 software legacy on Mach, we 
first have to understand something of the x86 hardware and how it evolved from the 8086. 
The key features of the 386 and following parts are: 


¢ Real Mode. In this mode, the 386 processor is essentially an 8086. 


¢ Protected Mode. In protected mode, the processor supports 16—bit segmented, 
32—bit segmented and 32—bit flat programming models. It also provides paged 
address translation underneath the segmented architecture. 


¢ Virtual 8086 Mode. The processor provides a virtual set of real mode registers 
and directly interprets memory and executes instructions as if it were running in 
real mode. Certain instructions that cause the interrupt state of the machine to 
be altered or otherwise might interfere with protected mode operation are consid- 
ered “privileged” in this mode and cause exceptions to be raised when encoun- 
tered. 
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¢ IO Bitmap. The 386 architecture provides mechanisms to protect I/O from user 
mode programs (protect mode or v8086 mode) on a selective basis using the IO 
Permission Bit Map (IOPM). 


The basic structure of Dos and the flow in a Dos application can pictured as shown in fig 1. 
There are four different layers, each of which provide different levels of services to an ap- 
plication or user in the Dos environment. 


¢ COMMAND.COM, the Dos command line shell 


e Dos kernel which includes the file system, character and block devices and some 
simple program management 


¢ BIOS which provides a primitive set of hardware —specific device and system in- 
terfaces 


e the hardware itself. 


There is nothing that prevents a Dos application from using any of the services that are 
available at any of the levels all the way down to accessing the raw hardware. Dos executes 
in the real mode of the Intel x86 family of processors as a single user, single tasking envi- 
ronment. 


Dos applications make service requests by loading the parameters for the call into ma- 
chine registers and executing a software INT NN instruction. Dos applications typically use 
some combination of the following as shown in fig 1. 


e Dos services via INT NN (NN = 20h, 21h, 24h, 25h and 26h) 
e BIOS services via INT NN (NN=10h, 13h, 15h etc) 
e program directly to hardware 


e shut on and off interrupts in the machine at will 
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fig 1: Structure and flow in a Dos environment 
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Since Dos and Dos programs execute in real mode, there are some inherent limitations 
including 


¢ no multitasking 


e al megabyte limitation on addressability. In fact since the upper portions of the 
1 megabyte are used to map IO memory, there 1s only 640KB available in the Dos 
environment. 


In response to these limitations a number of Dos extenders developed over the years in- 
cluding Microsoft Windows. Since the 386 architecture does not provide any hardware 
support for full virtualization of 286 or 386 protected mode programs, extended DOS pro- 
grams such as Windows 3.x need well —defined protocols to coexist. The Dos Protected 
Mode Interface (DPMI)[14] provides a controlled mechanism that lets multiple extenders 
and extended applications work together. The DPMI specification defines functions to 


¢ request and manipulate protected mode resources like local descriptor tables, 
extended memory (memory above 1 Meg), certain CPU control registers, inter- 
rupt descriptor tables and page tables. 


e allocate and free Dos memory (memory below 1 Meg) 
¢ communicate with real mode programs 
¢ switch execution modes between virtual 8086 mode and protected mode. 


In this environment a Dos extender programs like Windows 3.x is referred to as a DPMI 
client and the term DPMI host refers to the entity that provides the DPMI services. The 
MVM environment supports multiple protected mode virtual machines by implementing 
the DPMI specification. 


3. Structure of MVM 


MVM supports executing multiple Dos, extended Dos and Windows 3.x programs on the 
Mach microkernel environment. Each Dos or extended Dos program runs in its own x86 
virtual Machine. The Windows environment Is treated as a single extended Dos program 
and runs in a single virtual machine. MVM uses the full facilities of the x86 hardware in- 
cluding the virtual 8086 mode and supports the creation and concurrent operation of multi- 
ple virtual machines. It is comprised of the following four major components. 


¢ A Multiple Virtual Machine (MVM) server that exports a message— based API 
to create, configure and destroy virtual machines. The server maintains a data- 
base of global and per virtual machine configuration and tuning properties. 


¢ Acollection of Virtual Device Drivers (VDDs) that virtualize or emulate differ- 
ent aspects of the PC and x86 environment for the virtual machine. 


e A Virtual Machine Monitor (VMM) that services all exceptions in a virtual ma- 
chine, decodes the instruction that caused the exception and dispatches an ap- 
propriate Virtual Device Driver to emulate or virtualize it. 


e A module that emulates the Intel 8259 Programmable Interrupt Controller (PIC) 
and provides a clean and efficient mechanism to simulate external events such as 
interrupts to a virtual machine. 


The MVM environment can be best understood by examining its memory and execution 
models. 


3.1. Memory Layout 
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In MVM the MVM server and each virtual machine run as separate Mach tasks. Each 
virtual machine runs either a Dos program in virtual 8086 mode or an extended Dos pro- 
gram as a DPMI client in protected mode. The MVM environment itself plays the role of 
the DPMI host. 


The address space of a virtual machine depends on the type of program being executed in 
it. Fig 2 shows the address space of the MVM server, a virtual machine of each type and 
the relationship between them. VML1 is a virtual 8086 mode virtual machine address space 
while VM2 shows a DPMI client running. DPMI_high sets the upper limit of memory that 
can be used by the DPMI clients: the DPMI specification defines that such a limit exists, 
may well be less than 4 GB and provides an interface that permits programs to retrieve this 
value. Our value of 512MB for DPMI_high is the same as that used in OS/2 2.x. All of the 
memory between 0 and DPMI_high is reserved for application programs. Above 
DPMI_high each virtual machine is a clone of the MVM server’s address space. Passive 
master copies of the Virtual Machine Monitor and all the Virtual Device Drivers are 
loaded and initialized in the MVM server address space and are inherited by every virtual 
machine that the server creates with task_create() by marking the memory as inheritable. 


SZ. Execution Environment 


The MVM server is a multi—threaded Mach task. It has three threads— —an init/service 
thread, a notify thread and an exception thread. The init/service thread is the first thread 
that starts in the MVM server. All the initialization functions including loading the VDDs 
and VMM are done by this thread. This thread also makes MVM known to other servers 
in the system by checking its service port into the system name space. After completing 
the initialization, this thread becomes the service thread in the server, servicing all requests 
to create, configure and destroy virtual machines. The notify thread receives on a notify 
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port set and services any PORT_DEATH notifications that may arise because of an abnor- 
mal termination of a virtual machine. This lets the MVM server perform any cleanup 
needed in the event of an abnormal termination of a virtual machine. The exception 
thread is the exception server for all exceptions not otherwise caught in the MVM environ- 
ment. The exception thread in the MVM server is primarily a debugging aid. 


Each virtual machine is also a multi—threaded Mach task. The target thread executes the 
Dos, Windows or DPMI program. All code in the application half of the address space 
runs on this thread. There is also at least one monitor thread to service all of the excep- 
tions generated on the target thread. In addition, there are other I/O and control threads 
that execute in the virtual machine to run the VDD code. All of the threads in the virtual 
machine except the target thread are ordinary Mach threads running in a 32—bit, flat ad- 
dress space and are implemented using C threads. The target thread may run in 


e virtual 8086 mode 

e 16—bit segmented protected mode 
e 32—bit segmented protected mode 
e 32 —bit flat protected mode 


or in some combination of these. When executing in virtual 8086 mode, the target thread 
is running a standard Dos program that may do a number of operations that are potentially 
in conflict with the environment that Mach as a portable, machine—independent, multipro- 
cessor operating system creates such as: 


e perform IO to devices directly 
e request Dos or BIOS services with the INT NN interface 
e turn interrupts off and on with CLI and STI instructions. 


When executing in protected mode, the target thread may do direct I/O and try to manage 
the interrupt mask itself, but it also typically uses the DPMI interfaces and expects external 
interrupts to be delivered in accordance with the DPMI specification. Under DPMI an 
interrupt gets delivered to the protect mode handler for it if one exists and then passed on 
to its real or Dos mode counterpart by switching the mode of execution of the target thread 
if necessary before delivering the external interrupt. 


The Mach extensions required to support Dos and DPMI that we added to the microkernel 
are described later. These extensions together with the x86 hardware are used to force the 
target thread to take a general protection fault exception whenever it tries to execute an 
instruction that needs to be emulated or virtualized in order to maintain the integrity of 
the rest of the system. A high level flow of control in a virtual machine is shown in fig 3. 


4. Virtual Device Drivers 


Dos applications tend to access hardware resources like devices directly. In order for mul- 
tiple Dos applications, each running in a virtual machine, to access physical hardware de- 
vices, each virtual machine must be provided with a set of virtual interfaces to these de- 
vices, so that the actions of one application running in a virtual machine do not affect the 
state of the device as perceived by other entities in the system. 


We have defined a general VDD model that supports installable virtualization, allowing 
the level of device and emulation support available in a Virtual Machine environment to 
be extended dynamically without requiring upgrades to the rest of the system. VDDs can 
be classified into four categories. 
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target thread executes a privileged instruction and causes an exception and traps to 
the kernel 
Kernel sends exception message to the Virtual Machine Monitor 


The Virtual Machine Monitor gets the state of the target thread 


Virtual Machine Monitor decodes the instruction that caused the exception 


if instruction needs to be virtualized 
call appropriate VDD to virtualize it 
let the event be handled natively 


set the state of the target thread 


else 


resume the target thread by replying to the exception message 


fig 3 





e VDDs that arbitrate for ownership of a device or resource on behalf of the pro- 
gram or native Dos device driver in order to allow direct access to the device or 
resource. Examples include floppy, communications ports, DMA channels, dis- 
play and devices not supported by the rest by the system for which a Dos device 
driver exists. 


e VDDs that virtualize a device or emulate a service by communicating with other 
servers in the system like device drivers or a file server. Examples include key- 
board, mouse, file system services and the hard disk. 


e VDDs that emulate various Dos memory extensions like EMM [12], XMS [13] 
and DPML itself. 


e VDDs that virtualize various other hardware aspects of a PC environment such as 
the timer, the interrupt controller and the numeric coprocessor. 


To simplify the coding of the VDDs, we have taken from OS/2 2.x the notion of a library of 
helper routines called Virtual Device Driver Helper(VDH ) services that make it easier to 
plug a VDD into the MVM environment. These services provide a VDD with mechanisms 
to 


e install event handlers. This allows a VDD to be notified upon events such as 
virtual machine creation and virtual machine termination so that the VDD can 
perform any per virtual machine initialization or cleanup. 


e install virtualization or emulation handlers. This allows a VDD to be notified of 
events that it is supposed to handle. 


¢ provide access to a virtual interface to a programmable interrupt controller(PIC). 
This provides a standard mechanism that the VDD can use if it needs to simulate 
external events such as interrupts to a virtual machine. 


e register and query values from the per virtual machine configuration data base 
that is maintained by the MVM server. This allows a VDD’s behavior to be con- 
figured or tuned on a per virtual machine basis. 


e make upcalls into the application that is executing in the virtual machine. A good 
example of the use of this is to invoke Dos or real mode services on behalf of the 
protect mode application that is running in the virtual machine. 


¢ allocate and arm return hooks. This provides a VDD with a mechanism to regain 
control after the target thread is done handling an upcall or to set up an event 
handler for external events such as interrupts. 
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The return hooks are based on the notion of virtual 8086 and protected mode breakpoints: 
these breakpoints are illegal instruction sequences that are specially recognized by the 
VMM and permit MVM to set in the target program places where it gets control to emu- 
late or virtualize the PC hardware environment. These mechanisms are needed, for exam- 
ple, to provide support for Dos Terminate and Stay Resident(TSR) programs and to per- 
form a more complete virtualization of the keyboard and mouse interrupts. 


Some of the work that is reported in [11] develops a hardware resource arbitration proto- 
col and a set of services that allow VDDs to arbitrate and gain direct access to hardware 
resources. Indeed, the whole hardware —sharing protocol was originally motivated by the 
problems of sharing devices with and among virtual machines. See [11] for the details of 
this protocol and our user—level device driver model. 


4.1. Structure of Virtual Device Driver 


A virtual device driver or VDD 1s an installable module in the MVM environment. It typi- 
cally has the following : 


e¢ VDD initialization handler. This does any global initialization of the VDD such 
as installing virtual machine creation and termination handlers, registering any 
configuration or tuning parameters that it may support and allocating any global 
resources that it may need. 


e Virtual machine creation handler. This does any per virtual machine VDD in1- 
tialization like installing exception or virtualization handlers, establishing connec- 
tions with other entities in the system such as the file server or a device driver and 
allocating any per virtual machine resources that it may need. 


¢ Virtual machine termination handler. This is responsible for any cleanup that 
may have to be done at virtual machine termination such as freeing certain re- 
sources and closing connections with devices. 


¢ A list of emulation and/or device virtualization handlers. These get dispatched 
by the Virtual Machine Monitor depending on the instruction or event that it de- 
termines needs to be virtualized in the Virtual Machine. 


¢ Grant_Yield handler. This is optional. Typically it exists only in VDDs that need 
to arbitrate for the ownership of a device and grant direct access of the device to 
the program executing in the virtual machine. The Grant_Yield handler is usually 
dispatched by the Hardware Resource Manager(HRM) [11]. 


e Interrupt handler. This is also optional. Typically it exists only in VDDs that 
obtain the ownership of an interrupting device from the HRM and that must then 
handle interrupts from the device. 


¢ VDD termination handler. This is responsible for any global cleanup of resources 
that may need to be done before VDD termination. 


4.2. Execution Environment 


The VDD initialization and termination handlers execute in the context of the MVM serv- 
er and most of the rest of the VDD executes completely in the context of the virtual 
machines. In general the part of the VDD that emulates a certain Dos, DPMI or BIOS 
service invoked with the INT NN interface executes on the virtual machine monitor thread 
in the virtual machine while the part of the VDD that virtualizes a device or an external 
event executes on its own thread in the virtual machine. If the VDD has a Grant_ Yield 
handler, it too has its own thread in each virtual machine. It is the responsibility of the 
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Grant_ Yield handler to save or restore the state of the hardware or device on behalf of the 
program that executes in the virtual machine. The interrupt handler gets invoked by the 
microkernel [11] to deliver an interrupt from the device to which this VDD has gained 
access. The interrupt handler executes on its own thread in the VDD. VDDs that need to 
simulate external events to the virtual machine do so by using the standard set of virtual 
interrupt services that are provided as part of the VDH interfaces. 


4.3. | VDD Loading and Unloading 


Some VDDs are essential to MVM operation: these are referred to as base VDDs. How- 
ever, there may be other VDDs that extend the MVM environment: these are called 
optional VDDs. Base VDDs get loaded during boot/initialization time by the MVM serv- 
er. They are present as long as the MVM environment is running on the system while any 
optional ones can be loaded into and unloaded from MVM upon request. 


5. Interrupt Delivery 
Fig —4 describes the flow of control during interrupt delivery to a virtual machine in the 
MVM environment. This flow is similar to the one used to deliver interrupts in the native 
PC environment. Interrupt delivery begins when the VDD raises a virtual IRQ line by us- 
ing the Virtual PIC services that are provided by the MVM environment. This is very simi- 
lar to the device raising the interrupt on PC hardware. The software module (VPIC) that 
1s emulating the PIC now determines if an interrupt at this IRQ level can be accepted by 
looking at its virtual Interrupt Request Register (IRR) and virtual Interrupt Mask Regis- 
ter (IMR) values: these are virtualizations of the corresponding registers in the 8259 inter- 
rupt controller. If the VPIC determines that the virtual machine can service this interrupt 
now, it now makes a software interrupt request to the microkernel. This is similar to the 
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PIC raising the interrupt line to the processor. The microkernel checks interrupt state of 
the target thread in the virtual machine to which the interrupt needs to be delivered. If it 
is interruptible, the microkernel requests the VMM in the virtual machine to provide it 
with the address of the interrupt vector in that the virtual machine to which it should vec- 
tor. This is very similar to the processor driving the interrupt acknowledge line in the PC 
hardware. The VMM consults the VPIC to get the interrupt vector and supplies this in- 
formation to the microkernel. The microkernel sets the state of the target thread to start 
executing the interrupt handler when resumed and resumes the thread. 


Since we emulate the 8259 PIC completely in software and use new support in the kernel 
for delivering software interrupts to a thread, we have a clean mechanism to simulate or 
deliver interrupts to the target thread in the virtual machine without explicitly suspending 
and resuming the target thread. This also provides us with a mechanism to support the in- 
terrupt delivery semantics required by the DPMI specification without adding undue com- 
plexity to Mach. 


One of the goals of the MVM environment is to support native Dos device drivers for char- 
acter mode single —user devices in the system. In order to do this we have a stub VDD 
that negotiates with the HRM to get exclusive access to the resources that are needed by 
the device driver. It also registers a Grant_ Yield handler with the HRM. Once the re- 
source is granted, it makes use of the HRM to register a stub interrupt handler for the de- 
vice with the interrupt manager in the microkernel. MVM then gives direct access to the 
device to the DOS program or device driver executing in the virtual machine. The Dos de- 
vice driver does direct I/O to the device. Interrupts from the device are reported to the 
stub VDD interrupt handler that was registered with the interrupt manager in the micro- 
kernel. This handler then delivers the interrupt to the actual interrupt handler in the Dos 
device driver by using the interrupt delivery scheme described above. 


6. Windowing 

In order to support execution of virtual machines in a windowed environment like X11, we 
need to virtualize all access to the display in a virtual machine and map it to the pixels of 
an X11 window. Unfortunately, there are many different ways in which the display hard- 
ware Is accessed in the DOS environment: 


e video BIOS (INT 10H services) 
e access to the display hardware IO ports 


e direct access to the video RAM (VRAM) in text, bit plane or packed pixel 
mode.|9] 


We have been experimenting with various schemes to emulate or virtualize all of these 
methods of using the display hardware. 


We support full video BIOS level emulation by reimplementing the VGA BIOS services 
[10] as part of our video virtualization support. These services operate on a virtual VRAM 
structure and a set of virtual hardware registers instead of the physical hardware resources. 
This lets us introduce some efficiency enhancements since we trap hardware activity ata 
high level. 


The virtual display memory modifications made through the BIOS emulation support mark 
all of the changes in a bitmap. At the expiration of a timer interval, all virtual display 
memory modifications to that point are processed in a batch, and the modification bitmap 
is cleared. The code processes the modifications by generating a display list, a linked list 
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that describes the regions of the virtual display memory that have been modified since last 
update. The display list is traversed by the display memory translation routines. The ap- 
propriate portions of memory are transformed into an X image which then is displayed in 
the associated X window. 


Virtualizing or emulating direct access to the VRAM from a virtual machine is a hard 
problem. The manner in which regular or conventional memory Is organized is different 
than the manner in which VRAM is organized, so that there is no straightforward way to 
use a region of regular memory as virtual VRAM and then make it accessible to the virtual 
machine by mapping it into appropriate range of addresses that is interpreted by the Dos, 
Windows or DPMI asthe VRAM region. An obvious alternative is one in which every 
access to the range of addresses that should be occupied by the VRAM in the virtual 
machine causes an invalid memory access exception. Then an exception server thread can 
receive the exception message that the microkernel generates and emulate the VRAM 
access operation in software. However, due to the high rate of accesses to video memory is 
accessed in a virtual machine (at least one access per pixel draw), this approach has too 
much overhead to provide us with acceptable performance for graphical applications run- 
ning in virtual machines. To solve this problem we are currently investigating other ap- 
proaches to virtualizing the video hardware. One possible approach Is to divide excess 
VRAM, VRAM that is not being used by X and the native graphics libraries, into page 
granular chunks and use that as a demand paged pool of virtual VRAM. The major open 
question is whether there 1s always sufficient excess VRAM to make such a scheme viable. 


7. Miicrokernel Enhancements 


When we started this project, we found that as part of the Carnegie Mellon work on run- 
ning Dos on Mach[4], there had been several enhancements in the 386 machine —depen- 
dent code of the microkernel to support running Mach threads in virtual 8086 mode. As 
had already been recognized by the group at CMU, although these changes had been suffi- 
cient to get Dos itself and real mode Dos programs running on Mach, additional changes 
are needed to run the full Dos and extended Dos environment, conforming to the DPMI 
specification and reaching the levels of function and performance of commercial systems 
like OS/2 2.x that also provide Intel legacy software compatibility. We also needed to be 
very careful to ensure that MVM would function correctly in the presence of other, per- 
haps more than one other, operating system personalities. Since one of us (Golub) had 
been intimately involved in the CMU activities, we were able to define the necded exten- 
sions in a way that was consistent with what had gone on before. 


To better describe the changes that we made to the microkernel, we need some terminol- 
ogy. 


e A thread that executes in virtual 8086 mode in a virtual machine is called a v8086 
mode thread. 


¢ A thread that executes a protected mode extended Dos program is known as a 
virtual protected mode thread. 


The target thread in a virtual machine is either a v8086 mode thread or a virtual protected 
mode thread to the microkernel, depending on the program that is currently running in the 
virtual machine. 


Our microkernel changes are in the following areas. 


e fast exception handling 
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e fast reflection of non—emulated exceptions back to the v8086 or virtual protected 
mode thread in the target virtual machine 


¢ support for interrupt simulation to both v8086 mode and virtual protected mode 
threads 


e facilities that let user—level code manipulate the protected mode resources of the 
x86 architecture 


¢ support for user—level LDT descriptor management as required by the DPMI 
specification 

e virtual memory features that let a task reserve a portion of its address space for 
future use 


7.1. Fast Exception Handling 


In the MVM environment the Mach exception mechanism Is used to invoke the emulation 
support in a virtual machine when an instruction in the target thread needs to be virtual- 
ized. The Virtual Machine Monitor acts as an exception server in each virtual machine, 
decoding these exceptions and dispatching the appropriate VDD handler to emulate or 
virtualize the instructions that caused them. Typically the portion of the VMM that moni- 
tors for events that need to be virtualized will be executing the loop as shown in fig 5. This 
makes the exception mechanism critical to the performance of MVM and one of the most 
important things to optimize. 


With the pre —existing exception mechanism in Mach, once the exception server receives 
the exception message from the microkernel, it has to make two Mach kernel IPC calls—— 
one to get the target thread’s state and one to set it. To reduce this overhead we have 
created some new, overloaded versions of the Mach exception interfaces that combine 
these calls into the acts of receiving and replying to the exception message. It turns out 
that the microkernel already has the state saved when it generates the exception message 
and restores it on the reply if the thread that took the exception is to run again, so there is 
very little additional overhead or even new code in the microkernel for these interfaces. 
Our new interfaces include: 


e catch_exception_raise_with_state This is identical with catch_exception_raise 
except the microkernel supplies the state of the target thread on an exception and 
accepts and sets the state of the target thread on the return. 


e {task,thread}_{get,set}_exception_handler This primitive informs the microker- 
nel of the flavor of the thread state that needs to be supplied on catch_excep- 
tion_raise_with_state. 


7.2. Fast Reflection of Non—emulated Exceptions 


receive an exception message 


decode instruction that caused exception 


if instruction needs to be virtualized 


pace call appropriate VDD to virtualize it 


let the event be handled natively 


set the state of the target thread 


reply to the exception message 
fig 5 
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As mentioned earlier, all Dos, BIOS and DPMI services are requested when the applica- 
tion loads a set of hardware registers and executes an INT NN instruction. The value of 
NN determines if it is a BIOS service, a Dos service or a DPMI service being requested. 
Not all of these services require virtualization as some affect only the virtual machine itself 
and do not access resources that are being shared with other programs in the system. The 
386 architecture specifies the INT NN instruction to be a privileged instruction when oper- 
ating in the virtual 8086 mode. This results in the situation described in fig 6. 


We have added support in the kernel for fast reflection of non—emulated exceptions to 
v8086 or virtual protected mode. This 1s done by associating what ts called an interrupt 
reflection bitmap as part of a virtual 8086 mode or virtual protected mode thread’s proces- 
sor control block. This bit map is manipulated using a new 1386_INTERRUPT_BITMAP 
flavor that has been added to the thread_get_state and thread_set_state primitives. With 
this scheme, the kernel actually does the decoding of the instruction that caused the 
protection fault, consults the thread’s interrupt bit map and determines if this is service 
needs to be emulated or not. If the service does not need to be emulated, then the kernel 
itself passes control directly to the interrupt handler running on the target thread in the 
virtual machine. With this scheme the overhead of step 3 to step 5 as seen in fig 3 1s 
avoided for non—emulated exceptions to native mode. 


7.3. Interrupt Simulation 


In the work reported in [4], the CMU investigators had added support for interrupt simula- 
tion within a virtual 8086 mode virtual machine by associating a virtual 8086 support data 
structure called v86_assist that contains a pointer an interrupt queue for the v8086 mode 
thread and maintains a virtual interrupt flag for it. They had the kernel determine the in- 
terruptability of the virtual machine as well as deliver the interrupt to the virtual machine. 
This scheme has a number of drawbacks. 


e The kernel was managing only a virtualization of the processor’s interrupt flag 
and not the state of the interrupt controller as well. Thus, it could not really 
determine whether a particular interrupt would be delivered at a particular time 
on areal PC. On PC hardware it 1s a combination of the state of the processor 
interrupt flag and the state of the 8259 Programmable Interrupt Controller (PIC) 
that determines when an interrupt Is serviced. 


e The kernel could only simulate interrupts during changes to the virtual machine’s 
interrupt state and could not handle nested intcrrupts at the same level. 


Application executes a privileged instruction that need not be virtualized 


General protect fault 


Exception message to the protect mode monitor 


Monitor determines that instruction need not be virtualized 


Reflects control back to the native handler 


fig 6 
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e The scheme was limited to supporting only virtual 8086 mode interrupts to the 
virtual machine and did not provide the protected mode interrupt delivery seman- 
tics required by the DPMI specification. 


We have implemented new support in the kernel for both v8086 mode and virtual pro- 
tected mode interrupt simulation in a virtual machine. In our implementation we have 
overcome the above limitations by having the kernel emulate precisely the behavior of the 
processor interrupt flag. We have provided a full emulation of the PIC in user—level VDD 
that runs in the virtual machine. In our scheme whenever the virtual PIC (VPIC) VDD 
determines that there is an interrupt to be delivered, it informs the kernel using a new 
thread_set_state flavor called i386_INTERRUPT_REQUEST. If the virtual machine is in- 
terruptible or when it becomes interruptible based on the state of the virtual interrupt flag 
that the microkernel maintains, the microkernel raises an exception in the virtual machine 
of type EXC_i386_INTERRUPT. The VMM acting as the exception server for the target 
thread determines the interrupt vector of the highest priority interrupt that is pending in 
the virtual machine by calling a routine exported by the VPIC code and delivers it by set- 
ting the correct state when replying to the exception message. 


7.4. Access to Protected Mode Resources 
When the target thread of a virtual machine executes in virtual protected mode, it 


¢ executes in the segmented model, potentially using directly the segment registers 
of the 386 family of processors. 


e may use DPMI-—provided services to 
[_} get coprocessor status 
[_] set coprocessor emulation 
LJ get debug register state 
[J set debug register state. 


The intrinsic Mach user-level programming model, being machine—independent does not 
normally export these features at user level. We have added support that permits virtual 
protected mode threads to use them as a part of the machine—dependent code in our port 
of Mach to the 386 architecture. We changed the function of 1386_THREAD_STATE to 
set the values of the segmentation registers in the cases where the thread is running in 
virtual 8086 mode or has a‘separate Local Descriptor Table (LDT) attached to it indicating 
that it is running in virtual protected mode and has a segmented address space different 
from the standard Mach address space. This concept had already been under development 
at CMU by one of us (Golub) and was introduced into our sources on his suggestion. For a 
virtual protected mode thread that requests a segmented address space, the microkernel 
creates a separate LDT for the thread and sets the hardware LDT pointer register to point 
this LDT whenever the thread 1s dispatched. All of the other threads in the system use a 
single LDT constructed by the microkernel to create the flat, unsegmented address space 
required by the standard Mach machine —independent programming model. 


In addition, we have added another flavor, 1386. DEBUG_STATE, to 
thread_{get,set} state to allow user—mode access to the hardware debug registers on the 
386 family of processors. The microkernel maintains the state of these registers when they 
are in use on a per thread basis and saves and restores them across context switches when 
necessary. 


The DPMI specification allows a user process to trap the coprocessor (ESC) instructions 
even if the hardware has a coprocessor: DPMI does this since some existing extended Dos 
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programs need to supply their own floating point emulation routines. To support this fea- 
ture we added the i386_COPROC_TRAP_STATE flavor to thread_{get,set} state. This 
flavor lets us turn on or off trapping of floating point ESC instructions. When the micro- 
kernel traps them, they are then reflected back through the MVM environment to the 
application —provided emulator rather than being processed by the hardware or the float- 
ing point emulator that 1s built into Mach itself. 


1D: User—level LDT Management 


The DPMI specification requires a set of LDT descriptor management services. These 
have been implemented by using the support for optional per thread LDTS discussed above 
and adding two new microkernel functions 1386_get_Idt and 1386_set_ldt. These functions 
permit MVM to provide the required LDT access and manipulation functions to DPMI 
programs. 


Since some virtual protected mode threads may have access to their own LDTs, there are 
protection problems that have to be handled carefully. In the 386 architecture the descrip- 
tors stored in the LDT not only describe the use of memory such as code, data or stack but 
also provide privilege and protection information. One way to switch privilege levels from 
user mode to supervisor mode is to branch or call through a special type of descriptor 
known as a call gate that points to another descriptor whose privilege level is at the supervi- 
sor level of 0. We have avoided opening a system protection hole by 


¢ preventing direct access to the LDT by placing it in the microkernel’s memory. 


¢ restricting the i386_set_ldt interface only to set up descriptors at the user privi- 
lege level of 3. Any attempts to create descriptors at a different privilege cause a 
KERN_INVALID ARGUMENT to be returned. 


¢ omitting the call gate that implements microkernel trap access from the LDTS 
constructed this way. This prevents a virtual protected mode thread from altering 
the call gate into the microkernel to point to some random address in kernel 
space. 


7.6. Memory Reservation 


Both the DPMI 1.0 specification and the semantics of OS/2 shared memory[6] require 
shared memory regions to begin at the same address in every MVM virtual machine or 
OS/2 process. However, the microkernel may allocate memory for out—of-—line IPC mes- 
sages anywhere in the receiving task’s address space, conflicting with this requirement. 
Hence, in order to implement the correct shared memory semantics for both DPMI and 
OS/2, our version of the microkernel provides a new virtual memory call and new a virtual 
memory protection type that allow programs to reserve address ranges in a task’s virtual 
address space that can only be allocated by specifying a starting address within the range 
and which are not used in anywhere allocations. The new microkernel primitive is vm_re- 
serve which provides the address range reservation mechanism. The new protection type 1s 
VM_PROT_RESERVED. Virtual memory calls such as vm_map and vm_allocate use 
VM_PROT_RESERVED memory only when passed a specific address at which to allocate 
or map. 


8. Implementation Status 


Due to the nature of the Intel legacy software, one of the difficulties with a project such as 
ours is determining when one is done: there is no systematic way to test conformance, and 
the only way to proceed is to run large numbers of applications and fix the problems 
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encountered. As of late February, 1993, we have a reasonably complete and well —tested 
implementation that 


e is able to boot and run all versions of IBM PC Dos from 3.3 to 5.0 


e can run a large number of DOS applications and benchmarks ranging from enter- 
tainment software like Microsoft Flight Simulator to Dos compatibility tests and 
benchmarks like the PC Week and Byte benchmarks. 


¢ executes a wide range of standard mode Windows 3.0® and Windows 3.1© applica- 
tions like Lotus® Amipro™, PFS Winworks™, Excel V4.0™ and Picture Pub- 
lisher™ 


¢ supports a large number of protected mode extended Dos applications that con- 
form to the DPMI like Lotus 123 R3.1. 


e runs multiple full screen Dos and Windows sessions along with a full screen OS/2 
personality session running the OS/2 Presentation Manager with its Workplace 
Shell and a Unix personality running X11R5 and Motif®. We are able to toggle 
between these sessions. 


e runs multiple text mode Dos applications running windowed under X11RS. 


e is able to invoke Dos sessions from the OS/2 and Unix personalities. 


9. Performance 


We would like to stress that up to this point our primary goal has been to implement 
enough of our design to be able to do some performance measurements and analysis, and 
we have only recently reached the point where serious performance work can begin. The 
following, therefore, represents some high—level observations and simple measurements 
rather than detailed performance work. 


We are about 20 to 30 times slower in handling Dos or BIOS services that need not be 
emulated than native Dos. This is indicated in item 1 in fig 7. The primary reason for this 
pacnomenol is that when these services are invoked the microkernel is still generating an 


Video.Exe, iterations=60000 4.833 sec 60.888 sec 
This uses the Int 10H interface to put characters 
on the screen. 


Intevect.Exe iterations=60000 | 55.111 sec 
This uses the Int 21H interface to get an interrupt 
vector from the IVT. 


memory.exe iterations=60000 117.611 sec 
Uses Int 21H to allocate and free paragraphs of 
memory. 


| PC Tech Benchmark 34.89 
Wordperfect 5.1 BAPCO 110.870 secs 
Byte Benchmark 1.49 


3 | Winbench ver3.1 | | 4,239,099 © 3,368,77 





fig 7 
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exception message to the VMM rather than vectoring directly to the interrupt handler on 
the target thread in the virtual machine. This is the primary motivation for the addition of 
i386_INTERRUPT_BITMAP support in the kernel. We believe that we will be able to 
eliminate most of the overhead that we observe now by using this new microkernel feature. 


We are about twice as slow as native Dos on raw disk access performance. This 1s indicated 
in item 2 of fig 7. To solve this problem we plan to emulate the INT 21H file system 
access for both virtual 8086 and virtual protected mode rather than emulating at the INT 
13H BIOS entry the way that we do currently. We also plan to do some aggressive caching 
in our file system emulation code and to use the memory mapped file support that has 
been added to the file server that MVM uses. Unlike real mode Dos programs, extended 
Dos programs tend to use large buffers for file reads and writes using the INT 21H inter- 
face. By doing all of these things, we think that we can reach close to native file system 
and disk performance for extended Dos programs and environments including Windows 
3.x. 


We have observed that the MIG stubs seem to add overhead by doing some unnecessary 
copies of data. We are currently working on a separate project to improve MIG and IPC 
performance and expect that this will solve this problem. We have the option of hand cod- 
ing certain message interfaces but plan to avoid this if at all possible. 


Having said all of this, the user—perceived response of the system is fairly satisfactory as 
indicated by item 3 in fig 7. We find this very encouraging given the amount of perfor- 
mance work that we have done to date. 


10. Relationship to Previous Work 

In many ways our work is a logical extension of [4], and many of our ideas for extending 
the microkernel are based on some of their extensions including the management of the 
interrupt flag and the interrupt delivery mechanism. Moreover, our basic emulation 
mechanism, the Mach exception facility, is the same as that used in [4]. What we have 
done is to take the next step to extend the environment to support the very large class of 
Dos extenders and extended Dos applications. We have also been more careful to support 
the features of the real mode environment faithfully to permit a larger class of programs to 
run. 


Our VDD model is derived from the VDD model of OS/2 2.0. We have consciously tried 
to provide the same interfaces and kinds of VDH services as are found in OS/2 to make it 
easier for implementers to port OS/2 VDDs to MVM. 


11. Conclusions 


Although we have some performance problems to fix and must provide a seamless environ- 
ment for graphical applications, we are very pleased with our results. With relatively mini- 
mal changes to Mach, we have been able to implement a reasonably complete Dos and 
extended Dos programming environment. We found that 


e small Mach changes help performance 


e small Mach changes were required to get all the function needed, especially in 
support of DPMI 


e there are many details if one is to get acomplete Dos, Windows and DPMI envi- 
ronment 


e there are some inefficiencies in the MIG stubs that need attention. 
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Abstract 


Implementing a microkernel based operating system has been a hot topic in operating system 
research. This paper discusses the results of our workin creating an OS/2®' personality server 
on Mach 3.0, a message based microkernel. The Mach microkernel was initially implemented 
with a BSD Unix® personality server. 


Creating the OS/2 personality presented several new design and performance issues because 
the OS/2 personality and object format are drastically different from Unix. The OS/2 
personality was designed to work as part of a multi—server system, containing other 
personalities (DOS and Unix) as well as personality neutral servers. In particular, the file 
system was separated into a personality neutral server. 


This paper presents a brief description of OS/2, followed by a description of our server’s 
design, a discussion of several distinctive features in our implementation, and concluding with 
a discussion of the current status and performance of the OS/2 personality. 


1. Introduction 


IBM® is developing a multi—server architecture for emulating multiple operating system 
environments concurrently using Mach 3.0, the microkernel created by Carnegie Mellon 
University [7,8]. The server on a microkernel concept consists of splitting a traditional 
monolithic system such that critical shared system and hardware dependent software portions 
reside in the microkernel and the remaining software moves into the user space as a single 
server [2, 7]. The multi server concept further divides a single server into multiple servers [4]. 
Some of these servers are operating system independent and some contain operating system 
semantics. The prior will be referred to as utility servers and the latter will be referred to as 
personality servers. The prototype architecture is intended to have an OS/2 personality, a 
Multiple Virtual Machine (MVM) personality [5] and an AIX® personality with several 
utility servers such as file management, communication and validation servers. The OS/2 
personality presents the same Application Programming Interface (API) to an application as 
the OS/2 2.x product to support existing and newly developed OS/2 2.x applications. 


The approach is intended to allow multiple installable personalities, provide portability on 
hardware platforms including multiprocessors and offer a consistent environment for devel- 
oping and debugging application programs and new servers. 


1. AIX, IBM, OS/2, Presentation Manager, PS/2, RS/6000 and Workplace Shell are reg- 
istered trademarks of the IBM Corporation. 
Unix is a registered trademark of Unix Systems Laboratories, Inc.. 
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Figure 1: OS/2 Personality on Mach 


The multi—server prototype was divided into three cooperating personalities projects: an 
OS/2 personality prototype, an MVM prototype and an AIX personality prototype. Joint ef- 
forts focused on prototyping a personality neutral file server and on developing user—level 
device drivers. The goals of the OS/2 prototyping project were as follows: 


e Evaluate writing a non Unix based personality server using Mach 3.0. 


e Support the OS/2 2.0 graphical interface, called Presentation Manag- 
er® (PM), and the Workplace Shell® virtual desktop. 


¢ Provide binary compatibility for flat 32—bit OS/2 2.x applications on 
Intel platforms. 


e Provide support for portability and multiprocessing. 
¢ Co-exist in a multi—server environment with other personalities. 


¢ Determine the characteristics and performance of the OS/2 personali- 
ty server. 


Figure 1 shows the OS/2 personality server in a multi—server Mach environment. This paper 
focuses on the Mach related issues encountered while creating the OS/2 personality prototype. 


2. Description of OS/2 


The OS/2 2.0 product is readily available and described in detail in various literature.[1,6] 
OS/2 has evolved from a 16 bit system written to overcome some of the perceived shortcomings 
of DOS into an advanced 32 bit operating system called OS/2 2.0, selling several million copies 
within the first year of release. The control program of the OS/2 2.x system provides preemp- 
tive multitasking, multithreading, protected virtual memory, run—time loaded shared li- 
braries, interprocess communication in the form of shared memory, semaphores, pipes and 
queues, installable file systems, error and exception handling, timing functions, device sup- 
port, message and national language support, and debugging support. 


On top of the base services is a graphical interface called the Presentation Manager that gives 
a windowed, device —independent presentation space. A virtual desktop called the Workplace 
Shell provides an object-oriented, drag -and—drop interface to the user. Examples of avail- 
able OS/2 2.0 extensions include networking and multimedia support. 
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To narrow the scope of this paper, 
we will focus only on the imple- 
mentation of the server that sup- = _ 
ports the base OS/2 2.0 control pro- mee | File 

gram 32 bit application interface. Server 
The 32 bit interfaces were designed 
to be portable[1]. File systems are 
managed by a separate universal 
file server. Device support is con- 
trolled by utility servers for user 
level device drivers[3]. Support for 
DOS and extended DOS applica- 
tions such as Windows 3.1 is han- 
dled bya MVM server. Of the re- 
maining areas, certain components 
are of special interest as they bring 
to light issues relating to Mach. 


microkernel 





These include memory, loader, Figure 2 
tasking, exceptions, semaphores, Application Interfaces 
and pipes. 

Zale Memory 


There are three aspects of the OS/2 memory semantics that are of particular interest with 
regards to Mach. They are the shared memory model, the guard page model, and the 
committed memory concept. The OS/2 memory model includes private and shared memory 
objects, four classes of protection, and sparse (uncommitted) memory. The model for sharing 
memory includes named and unnamed (anonymous) objects and requires that all instances 
of shared memory objects have the same virtual address. 


The OS/2 memory model has two uses of guard pages. The first and most common usage Is 
for the dynamic growth of stacks. The second usage allows an application to detect references 
to or execution of a page of data or text. In either case any reference to a guard page causes 
an exception to the system. If the application does not have an exception handler, the default 
action is to mark the page as a normal page and allocate the next stack page and mark it as 
a guard page. If the latter fails, the application is issued an Unable to grow stack exception. 


The concept of committed memory allows a user to allocate sparse arrays without over 
committing swap space and to avoid having a user of an application lose his work due to her 
system crashing because the swap space was over committed. Swap space is committed for an 
application to avoid unrecoverable system errors prior to saving end user’s updates. The basic 
idea is that the system keeps count of how much memory has been allocated and any new 
allocation that would over commit the swap space is rejected and the application program can 
do whatever is appropriate. 


22. Loader 


Program loading in OS/2 follows the memory model discussed above and depends on the 
generic .EXE format of executable files. The OS/2 2.x loader can load several 16 and 32 bit 
variations of the .EXE format. The most current 1s called the Linear eXecutable format or 
LX. Each of these variations has a dynamic loading capability called Dynamic Link Loading 
(DLL) which defers the actual linking to a library until execution time. By implementing the 
applications interface to the system in DLLs, the implementation of these API can be changed 
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without altering existing executable binaries. OS/2 takes advantage of this aspect to allow 
parts of a system call to execute in the user’s address space. When an end user upgrades to 
a new system, the user replaces the kernel and the system DLLs. 


2.3. Tasking 


The model for spawning a process in OS/2 creates clean copies of the address space and 
inherently provides a multi-threaded execution environment. The environment, argument 
list and certain handles are inheritable. The loader and DLLs discussed above are used to 
bring the program into memory and prepare it for execution. Programs can be loaded, started 
synchronously or asynchronously, or placed under debugging control. 


A running program can create new threads to share process resources. Each thread has a 
unique register context and stack. Threads can be terminated, suspended or resumed. A 
thread can also wait for the termination of another thread or process. Process exit lists contain 
routines to be run when a process is terminated or ends its execution. 


The OS/2 2.x product contains an elaborate scheduler. To the user, there are four priority 
classes (time —critical, server, regular and idle), each with 32 priority levels. The time slice 
and starvation interval are configurable by the user at boot time. The priority boosts vary by 
class and include boosts for input focus, screen foreground, I/O completion, and starvation. 


2.4. Exceptions 


Exceptions occur on a per thread basis, and the user can register exception handlers for a 
thread. If no exception handler is registered, a system default action is done. Nested 
exceptions are supported Certain events external to a thread can cause special exceptions 
called signal exceptions, including break, interrupt or kill process exceptions. The signal 
exceptions were managed by a separate signal interface in earlier versions of OS/2. 
Asynchronous exceptions, those caused by external events including signal exceptions, can be 
deferred by specifying a must complete section. 


Da Semaphores 


OS/2 has three types of semaphores. Event semaphores notify waiting threads when a specific 
event has occurred. Mutex semaphores control access to shared resources and have the con- 
cept of exclusive ownership, Finally, muxwait semaphores wait for multiple events to occur 
or for multiple resources to become available. Alternatively, a flag can be set so that the sema- 
phore will indicate when one of multiple events has occurred or when one of several resources 
has become available. All of the semaphores utilize timeouts which allow a thread to resume 
execution if itis blocked too long while waiting for a semaphore. Infinite timeouts are possible. 


Event semaphores are used to ensure that events happen in a desired sequence. They have 
two states, reset and posted. When in the reset state, an event semaphore will cause any thread 
waiting on it to be blocked. When in the posted state, all threads blocked on the semaphore 
will resume execution. 


When a thread wishes to use a shared resource protected by a mutex, it requests ownership 
of the semaphore. If the semaphore is currently owned, the thread will block until the sema- 
phore is released. Otherwise, the requesting thread gains ownership of the semaphore. Own- 
ership 1s maintained until the owning thread releases the semaphore. At that point, the thread 
with the highest priority obtains ownership of the semaphore. Mutex semaphores are typically 
used to regulate access to critical sections of code. 


Muxwait semaphores consist of up to 64 event or mutex semaphores (the two types cannot be 
mixed on the same muxwait). When the muxwaitt is created a flag is set to specify that the sema- 
phore is used in one of two ways. 
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1. Waiting threads are released when all of the mutex semaphores on the mux- 
wait are released or when all of the event semaphores are posted. 


2. Waiting threads are released when any of the mutex semaphores on the 
muxwait are released, or when any of the event semaphores are posted. 


Semaphores can either be named or anonymous. Named semaphores are always shared, 
which means they can be used by any process that knows the semaphore’s name. Anonymous 
semaphores may or may not be shared, depending upon the value of a flag when the sema- 
phore was created. Shared semaphores are opened by processes before they are used. In the 
case of named shared semaphores, the name is passed to the open routine. Anonymous 
sharedsemaphores are opened by passing the semaphore’s handle. Anonymous private sema- 
phores only can be used by the process that created them. 


ou: Pipes 


OS/2 pipes are named or unnamed circular buffers. Unnamed pipes are always duplex and 
allow related processes to share data. Named pipes are more complex. They can be input— 
only, output—only, or duplex. They can transfer data as bytes or as messages. Additionally, 
named pipes can have several instances which allow a single server process to communicate 
with several client processes. 


Unnamed pipes have a write handle and a read handle. Typically a parent will create an un- 
named pipe, duplicate its handles as standard in and standard out, and spawn a child. The child 
will inherit the parent’s handles and communicate with the parent by writing to standard in 
and standard out. 


Named pipes allow related or unrelated processes on either the same computer or different 
computers to communicate with each other. A process that knows the name of the pipe can 
open it and use it. The process that opens a named pipe is known as the server process and 
it controls access to the pipe. Client processes open the named pipe and are connected to the 
other end from the server. The server receives a handle when it creates a named pipe and cli- 
ents receive a handle when they open the pipe. 


When a named pipe is created by the server process the attributes of the pipe are specified. 
The server specifies if the pipe will be one —way or duplex, whether it will be a byte pipe or 
a message pipe, and the maximum number of clients that can open the pipe. Named pipes can 
either be byte pipes or message pipes. Byte pipes have individual bytes read and written to 
them. Message pipes operate on whole messages. The size of the messages are specified at 
pipe creation time. 


3. OS/2 Personality Server Design 


The OS/2 personality server exists as a server and a set of dynamic linked libraries that are 
mapped into the application’s address space. The dynamic link method routes application sys- 
tem calls into the dynamic linked libraries using loader fixups at execution time. The libraries 
either handle the call themselves or forward the request using a Mach message to the OS/2 
personality server or another server. 


The server contains a message loop that receives these messages and calls the appropriate sub- 
routines to satisfy the user’s request. The port on which the message Is received is used as a 
handle for the object to operate on, using a hash table to map the port to a typed object address. 
The OS/2 personality server also responds to external paging requests, application exceptions, 
and control functions. 
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The OS/2 personality server was developed using the libmach and cthreads libraries. The serv- 
er is written in C. The Mach interface generator (MIG) was used to create remote procedure 
call interfaces. The BSD Unix server was used to bootstrap the OS/2 personality server, illus- 
trating the advantage of a user space server that can be debugged like other applications. How- 
ever, the BSD Unix server need not be present. 


4. Distinctive Features 


This section discusses Mach issues of general interest encountered while developing the OS/2 
personality server. The issues are broken down into the specific components including 
memory, loader, tasking, exceptions, semaphores, pipes, timers and files. 


4.1. Memory 


The private and shared memory model required specific address ranges be reserved for each 
OS/2 application. Some of the shared memory is shared between all tasks, some is shared only 
between selected tasks, and some requires 
different copies but at the same virtual 
addresses. For example in Figure 2, Task 3 
does not have named shared area b, but the > 


region of virtual memory must remain ) DLLa | 


un—allocated in case Task 3 maps shared Ee an 
area b in ata latter time. Implementation of Aniteniad 
this requirement using regular Mach was arent 

not possible because Mach assumes out of DLLC 


line memory can appear anywhere in the 
address space. The solution to this problem 
was an enhancement to Mach called address 
space reservation. As a user task is created 
and before the task is started, the server 
requests the region of the user’s address Figure 3 

space that will be used as shared memory be Shared Memory Classes 

reserved. The kernel then avoids allocating memory in that region except for a specific 
request. This was a fairly straight forward alteration that required a new Mach call vm_reserve 
and subtle changes to other memory calls (e.g. vin_region) to account for the new class of 
memory. 





The implementation of guard pages presented another interesting problem. An inherent 
design assumption of the OS/2 server was to avoid duplicating information that was already 
maintained by the microkernel. Instead effort was expended to determine how to complement 
the microkernel’s functionality. For memory services this meant keeping track of the special 
object attributes and not keeping track of memory page states in server data structures. As 
a result the two uses of guard pages have been implemented differently. Guard pages that are 
used for stacks have no useable data (zero filled) and are implemented with a special memory 
object called the guard pager that always emits an error response with a magic cookie as the 
error code. The error results in a memory exception exception into the server. The server 
detects the guard page status and expands the user stack. In earlier versions of the 
microkernel, the magic cookie was passed to the server in the generated exception, which 
made detection of guard pages easier. But this has changed in more recent versions and the 
server now makes a vm_region request to detect the guard pager. For the second usage of a 
guard page mentioned above, the guard page contains valid data and must be cached. This 
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is done as a duplicate copy on write page but still requires the server to keep track of where 
the page is cached by the server. 


The initial design of the prototype and the current implementation keep track of the amount 
of committed memory required by all the OS/2 server’s applications through calls to a single 
routine. This routine maintains the amount of request swap space relative to a dynamic water 
mark, but does not actually pre—allocate swap space. The pre—allocation of swap space 
within a multi—server environment was viewed as a larger problem than could by managed 
by a single server such as the OS/2 server. As such, the problem was ‘kicked upstairs’ and the 
current prototype can be readily enhanced to use the new memory_object_data_allocate system 
call. 


4.2. Loader 


The prototype’s loader is designed on a lazy evaluation principle. System DLLs tend to 
reference other DLLs creating trees of DLLs. The implicit assumption ts that the trees of 
included DLLs can be quite large and that a large number of these DLL objects will not be 
used in a standard execution. The projected result is that allocating a multitude of pagers for 
objects would cause the allocation of a multitude of Mach ports along with a multitude of 
messages to initialize the pagers, and the mapping of a multitude of memory objects would 
cause a multitude of memory ranges in the kernel’s data base. Together, these will tend to clog 
the kernels tables and degrade performance. Thus the loader does not assign addresses to any 
DLL objects until they are referenced, much like faulting objects into memory. The loader 
will not map an object into a user’s space until the user references the object, also like faulting 
in objects into a user’s address space. Note that all memory pages are faulted into memory 
and that no memory objects are pre —loaded. 


In the prototype, the general flow for loading an application is to map in all the objects from 
the application’s .EXE file, the DLL objects the application directly references and the DLI’s 
initialization objects. All the user’s object must be mapped into memory because the user can 
specify the execution starting address for his program at any location and not just the starting 
address found in the binary. The remaining DLUI’s are not allocated memory as described 
above. The user is then started and demand loads pages as they are required. As the page 
fault occur, the memory section (a pager) receives the faults from the kernel and determines 
the faulting page’s location in terms of which page of which object belonging to which MTE. 
The memory manager then requests the required page from the loader. As the loader reads 
in a page and fixes it up, it detects referenced objects that have not been assigned an address 
in the shared arena. The loader then requests a memory slot of the proper size in the shared 
arena and maps the object into the faulting user’s address space. The user is then restarted 
and continues. When another task references the page, the kernel will give him a copy of the 
the page that the kernel has cached and avoids requiring the loader to fix up the page. Because 
the loader dose not fix the page on subsequent references, the user does not have the objects 
that are referenced on that page mapped into his address space. When the user hits one of 
these references, a memory protection fault is returned to the exception portion of the OS/2 
server. In processing this exception, the server detects the absence of the mapping for the task 
and corrects the situation by mapping the object into the task and restarts the user task —— 
faulting the object into the user’s address space. The user is then restarted as above. 


4,3. Tasking 


In the current OS/2 personality server, OS/2 tasks and threads are mapped one—to—one with 
Mach tasks and threads. The tasks and threads can be suspended, resumed or terminated 
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using the Mach kernel interfaces. Concerns that arose involved fast thread identification, 
handle management, scheduling and critical sections. 


The OS/2 stacks can be allocated and controlled by users, requiring a novel way of quickly 
identifying threads. The cthreads package uses the stack pointer and controlled placement 
of the user stacks for fast thread identification. The kernel call mach_thread_self() gives asend 
right to the thread port that can be used to uniquely identify the thread but this requires an 
additional kernel call. Platforms such as the IBM RS/6000® contain a regular register that 
can be used to store the thread identifier. On the Intel platform, since the memory model ts 
flat, an unused segment register exists. This fs segment register is used to identify the thread. 
The nature of segment registers on the Intel 386 platform requires that the segment register 
points to a valid descriptor table entry. The Mach kernel was extended to provide valid thread 
identification descriptors on the Intel 386. 


Handles for files, pipes and devices are represented by Mach ports with a table in the 
application space mapping the conventional values to the corresponding ports. Since handles 
in the handle table can be inherited, the tasking component needs to transfer additional copies 
of these send rights to the newly created task. Because Mach does not support inheritance of 
port rights, each right needs to be placed in the new address space by an additional kernel call 
or sent in a message and this slows down task creation. 


The current Mach kernel scheduler provides only 32 priority levels with either fixed priority 
or variable priority with starvation boosts. The OS/2 personality prototype maps the OS/2 
priority levels to Mach priorities in a simplistic way, losing some of the abilities of the original 
product. In addition, the issue of the preferred method of scheduling threads between 
multiple servers and multiple personalities has not been resolved. 


OS/2 has the notion of critical sections, which suspend execution of all other threads in a 
process until the critical section is complete. To implement this call on Mach, each other 
thread in a task 1s suspended individually using a Kernel call when the critical section is entered 
and resumed when the critical section is exited. Suspending the entire task prevents the thread 
in the critical section from running. The individual calls make a critical section very expensive 
compared to a system such as the OS/2 2.x product that contains scheduler support. 


4.4, Exceptions 


The exception component handles Mach exceptions by setting the task exception port for an 
OS/2 task to be send rights to a port in the OS/2 personality server. When an exception occurs, 
a message 1s sent by the Mach kernel to this port. The exception is mapped to the 
corresponding OS/2 exception, the context is recorded, and existing exception handlers are 
run or the default action taken. The task exception port is used to allow knowledgeable users 
the ability to handle Mach exceptions directly using the thread exception port. 


4.5. Semaphores 


There are two points of interest in our implementation, blocking a thread’s execution and 
timeouts. OS/2 API calls are translated to mig calls. When a thread 1s made to wait on a sema- 
phore, either by the semaphore being owned or by the thread calling DosWaitEventSem or Do- 
sWaitMuxWaitSem, the thread is enqueued on the semaphore’s list of waiting threads and the 
reply message is withheld. The invoking thread’s reply port 1s saved along with a pointer to 
the thread’s internal data structure in the semaphore’s list of waiting threads. When a sema- 
phore becomes available, one or more threads resume execution by having their records re- 
moved from the semaphore’s list of waiting threads and by sending the appropriate mig reply 
to each of threads’ reply ports. 
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Timeouts also work on the principle of withholding a Mach message’s reply until the invoking 
thread can resume execution. When our OS/2 server is started, a thread is spawned that mont- 
tors the timeout queue. This is a queue of threads that are waiting on semaphores with finite 
timeout values. The queue is organized in ascending order. A dedicated port is allocated for 
use by the timeout mechanism. 


When a thread requests a semaphore with a finite timeout value, a pointer to the thread’s 
structure, the timeout value, the semaphore’s type, and the thread’s reply port are added to 
the timeout queue. When a request is placed in the front of the queue, a mach_msg is issued 
to receive a message from the timeout port with a timeout value equal to the request’s. When 
the mach_msg times out, the first element 1s removed from the timeout queue and a mig reply 
is sent to the newly dequeued thread’s port. A different reply is sent for every type of sema- 
phore since each has its own wait semantics. 


4.6. Pipes 


Our server’s pipe componentimplements both unnamed and named pipes. It uses Mach spe- 
cific technology for several things. Each pipe handle has a port associated with it. By giving 
out port rights only to tasks that create or open pipes we insure that only those tasks with 
send-— rights can access the pipes they rightfully are entitled to. Named pipes also have a time- 
out mechanism that is very similar to the semaphore mechanism. 


When a pipe or named pipe structure is allocated, either by creating or opening a pipe, a pipe 
structure and a port are allocated. The port is associated with the structure and is stored in 
a global handle table along with the address of the pipe’s structure. The port is also placed 
in the task’s handle table and a handle is returned to the user. When a pipe API call is made, 
the user’s handle is translated to the pipe’s port stored in the task’s handle table. The port is 
passed in a mig call to the OS/2 server and is translated to the address of the pipe’s structure 
by finding the port in the global handle table. 


Since all APIs are translated to mig calls, a task’s authority to access a given pipe Is verified 
by the Mach kernel when the mig call is sent to the OS/2 server. Any process making a pipe 
API call must have a send—right for the pipe’s port. Similarly, when a handle is duplicated, 
another entry is made in the user’s handle table and the send—right count for the pipe’s port 
is incremented by 1. 


Data that is read from or Is written to pipes is passed between the user —side and the server — 
side out—of—line. This favors the transfer of larger data blocks since only a page table manip- 
ulation is required. Optimally the choice of passing data through mig should be made at run— 
time, based upon the size block being transferred. 


No-—senders notification is set when a port is associated with a newly created pipe structure. 
Closing a pipe deallocates a send—right for the pipe’s port. When the send—right count 
reaches 0, the no—senders notification calls a routine which deallocates the pipe structure 
associated with the pipe. Note that if a pipe handle is duplicated, all handles must be closed 
before the no—senders notification triggers the pipe’s deallocation. 


4.7. Timers 


The OS/2 control program provides timer functions that allow the application thread to sleep 
for a period of time or for an event semaphore to be posted after a time interval. The time 
functions were implemented using the Mach message timeout abilities. Sleeping becomes a 
message receive on a port with a timeout value. The sleeping thread can be wakened early by 
sending a message to the port. For the timer functions that post semaphores, a thread in the 
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server keeps a time—ordered queue and sleeps using the message timout until the next timer 
interval expires. 


4.8. Files 


Files in the current scheme are no longer owned by the OS/2 personality. Instead, we have 
provided a personality neutral file server. The existing OS/2 file interface is provided to 
applications by a thin layer in a DLL in the user space. Actual file requests are mapped to the 
personality neutral file server interface. Mach ports are used as mount points and to represent 
files, and are managed by the DLL in coordination with the OS/2 personality server. 


Since the file server is shared between personality servers and is designed to be extensible, this 
scheme quickly allows for sharing of FAT, HPFS, and Unix style journalled systems. 
Capabilities such as memory mapped files can also be developed and shared across 
personalities. 


5. Status and Performance 


The OS/2 personality has been demonstrated running the Workplace Shell and PM 
applications on the floor of the Fall 1992 COMDEX show in Las Vegas. The current 
implementation co—exists with MVM and Unix personalities, using a personality neutral file 
server and user—level device drivers. 


Very little performance tuning has been done at this stage. For example, the code is not yet 
compiled with optimization on to simplify debugging. An unoptimized version of the file 
server that does not support memory—mapped files is used. The tuning process is causing 
frequent changes in the performance characteristics of the OS/2 personality. Current 
performance numbers will be presented at the Third Usenix Mach Symposium. 


6. Conclusions 


We discussed our implementation of a prototype of an OS/2 personality using the Mach 3.0 
microkernel. The OS/2 personality has been demonstrated running such complicated 32 bit 
OS/2 applications as the Workplace Shell and supports the PM graphical interface. 


Mach provides an adequate framework for an OS/2 personality server, again demonstrating 
its usability in a non—Unix environment. The kernel needed to be extended to support the 
reservation of virtual memory addresses. The current microkernel scheduler lacks the 
capabilities of the OS/2 2.x product. And an optimized method of thread identification on an 
Intel 386 or 486 processor made necessary changes for setting up valid segment descriptors. 
In general, however, the current Mach kernel interface is sufficient for our OS/2 personality 
prototype. Other personalities and utilities servers, including those used by the OS/2 
personality, have their own microkernel requirements. 


Developing the OS/2 personality server on Mach provides some obvious benefits. The new 
server was debugged like other Mach applications, easing development. The microkernel has 
demonstrated portability and contains support for multiprocessor environments. This 
support 1s being used as a basis for providing multiprocessor support and source—level OS/2 
compatibility on other hardware architectures using the OS/2 personality server. The OS/2 
personality can co—exist with other Mach tasks such as the MVM and AIX personality servers 
and common utility servers, with these other servers run in their own protected address spaces. 


We appreciate all the assistance received from people in support of this project and extend our 
gratitude to them. 
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Page Prefetching Based on Fault History 
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ABSTRACT 


Many programs exhibit repeated memory access patterns. Assuming this memory access 
behavior, we propose a page prefetching method to reduce page-in delay time. We gather page 
fault information into a history buffer at run time. If a page fault occurs more than once for a 
given page, the pager prefetches the next page faulted following that page in the history. Using 
only 1% of the total free page frames for page fault history and page prefetch buffers, we have 
observed a high fault-again ratio of about 70% and a prefetch hit ratio of about 50% across all 
page faults. This historical page prefetching reduces page-in delay and increases paging 
performance by 20%. This method may be useful in all demand-paging systems, especially for 
large vector applications such as matrix multiplication. 


1. Introduction 


Modem computer systems use demand-paging to implement virtual memory. When a 
program refers to data that does not exist in memory, the operating system receives control via a 
page fault exception. Then the operating system reads the page containing requested data from the 
backing store into a free page frame and resumes the faulted process. Demand-paging postpones 
page-in operations as long as possible to keep more page frames free, but demand-paging incurs 
some page-in delay. To reduce this page-in delay, some systems use sequential prefetching or 
clustered paging. We made the assumption that memory access pattems are repeated and verified 
this through the analysis of page fault traces. On the basis of this result, we can predict and 
prefetch a page that is very likely to be accessed in the near future. The page fault handler 
gathers page fault information in fixed size history buffers at run time. If a page fault for the 
Same page occurs more than once, the page fault handler looks up the next requested page in the 
history buffer and prefetches it into a prefetch buffer. Later, when the prefetched pages are 
requested, the fault handler copies prefetched data from the prefetch buffer into the requested 
page frame. If the prefetched page remains unrequested until all prefetch buffer are used, then it 1s 
discarded by the pager. We have tested this prefetching method on an 1486/Mach system to 
determine the performance characteristics. Results indicate that this prefetching method is useful, 
especially in large vector applications such as matrix multiplication. 


The remainder of the paper is structured as follows. The next section introduces the 
summary of the background studies and related work. Section 3 explains the page prefetching 


method. Section 4 presents experiments and analyzes the experimental results. Section 5 gives 
future work to be studied. Finally, Section 6 summarizes our results and presents conclusions. 


2. Background and Related Work 
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Most computer systems have three or more levels of hierarchical storage structure 
including cache, memory, and disk. Information ts usually transferred to higher levels on a demand 
basis. Cache-to-memory mapping is provided by hardware, and memory-to-disk mapping 1s 
provided by the operating system's virtual memory management subsystem with basic hardware 
support. Demand-paging is the most popular virtual memory management technique. In a 
demand-paging system, when programs access data that docs not exist in memory, the 
operating system takes control via the page-fault exception mechanism. The page fault handler 
reads the requested data from the backing store into a free page frame and resumes execution of the 
faulted process. The faulted process must wait for the faulted page to be read in. This delay is 
very long compared to the CPU time. Average disk access time 1s at least 103 - 104 times greater 
than average memory access time. In a multiprogramming system, the opcrating system switches 
the CPU to a process that is ready to run in order to minimize CPU idle time. However, there 1s not 
always a program ready to run, and some idle time frequently occurs. We can use prcfctching to 
predict the next memory reference and fetch it from the disk before it 1s requested to eliminate 
some of this idle time. Prefetching has some overhead. Although prefetching in cache systems 
can be supported by hardware in parallel with program execution, page prefetching has to 
be processed by the operating system. If most of the prefetched pages are not accessed within the 
near future, these prefetched pages move out other pages which contain more important data 
resulting in inefficiency. However, if many of the prefetched pages arc accessed in the near 
future, reduction of the page-in delay compensates for this prefetching overhead. 


Previous studics used a program's locality and sequentiality in predicting of which 
pages to prefetch. A program's locality has two aspects, temporal locality and spatial locality. 
Temporal locality means that information recently referenced by a program 1s likely to be used 
again soon. This property is expected from the fact that programs have loops. Spatial locality 
means that portions of the address space near the current (or recent) locus of reference 1s likely to 
be referenced in the near future. This property is again expected from common knowledge of 
programs: related data items are usually stored together, and instructions arc executed 
sequentially. Sequentiality is closcly rclated to spatial locality. The locality principle says that the 
most useful pages are those that have becn recently referenced and are therefore already in 
memory. Scquentiality suggests that pages following the one accessed arc likely to be referenced. 
Therefore, sequential page prefetching 1s very helpful in the initial stage of program cxccution. 
Smith reported that sequential prefetching of small data blocks 1s very effective for hierarchical 
storage machines. He pointed out that sequential prefetchings on every mcmory access increases 
effective CPU speed by 10% - 25% [Smith78]. Another study mentioned that using the partial 
knowledge of the future reference string in prepaging reduces the paging overhead of array 
algorithms operating on large arrays [Trivedi76]. Other systems use page prefetching to enhance 
paging performance. OSF/1's clustered paging is an example [Black91. Prefotching is also used in 
a UNIX buffer cache [Leffler89]. If there is a request to read a block which 1s sequentially next to 
the previous block, the system issues a read-ahead request to the next sequential block. The buffer 
cache stores the recently accessed blocks for the file system. It is difficult to kecp the history for 
the file system access because the file system contains more large data than the program's address 
space does. The program's memory access behavior may be different than the file access pattem. 
Subramanian proposed an external pager that receives information regarding discardability from 
the client, saves and restorcs only non-discardable pages and pre-flushes discardable pages 
[Subramanian91 J. 
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Approaches such as sequential prefetching and clustered paging are based on the locality 
of programs. While a number of studies about the program's memory access behavior have 
derived some interesting models, it 1s very difficult to use any one of those models in page 
prefetching [Denning80] [Chow76]. We assume that memory access bchavior is repeated, and use 
this property during the execution of programs to determine which pages arc to be prefctchcd 
next. 


3. Page Prefetching Method 
3.1 Fault-again and Prefetch hit ratio 


When page prefetching is performed by the operating system, it is impossible to 
prefetch pages for every memory access, as is the case for hardware prefetching in cache systems. 
We can prefctch pages only when pagc faults occur. The major perforinance factor in prefetching 
is the prefetch hit ratio. The prefetch hit ratio 1s the ratio of the number of prefetched pages 
actually accessed within the near future to the total number of pages prefetched. To get a high 
prefetch hit ratio we have to make a prediction about which pages to prefetch next based on 
accurate information about the program's memory access behavior. One approach is_ to use 
memory reference traces at run time. Another approach is to use reference hints given by users or 
the compiler [Callahan91]. We discarded the second approach for two reasons. First, it is costly 
for users or compilers to predict a program's mcmory access bchavior accurately. Second, and 
more importantly, a process's paging behavior is largely affected by the other processes in the 
system and the prediction in the context of a single process may be inaccurate. Page fault 
traces gathered at fault time are good candidates on which to base prediction of pages to be 
prefetched next [Min92]. The fault again ratio is the ratio of faults that occurred more than once 
for the same page to the total number of page faults. For example, assume that page P' has_ been 
requested following the previous page P. With historical page prefetching, P' is the next page to 
be prefetched if a fault for page P occurs again. In our study, we observed 60% - 70% fault-again 
ratio and a 50% prefetch hit ratio for a lightly loadcd 1486/2.6MSD system with 8MB memory. 


3.2 Page Prefetch Strategy 


The structure of the page prefetch system is shown in Figure 1. History buffers are used 
to gather fault information at fault time. Prefetch buffers are used to hold prefctched pages until 
they are used or discarded. History and prefetch buffers are the major components added to 
enhance the performance of the paging system. Space allocated for these buffers would normally 
be used for free page frames if prefetching was not enabled. Therefore, these buffer sizes must be 
kept small enough to make more memory free, but large enough to get a high prefetch hit ratio. 
Many demand paging systems use a modified LRU scheme for page replacement, and the 
selection of pages to be swapped out is done not per process but globally. Therefore, the 
multiprogramming level may affect the performance of page prefctching. However, it is very 
difficult to model or to predict memory access behavior of multiple processes because the 
memory access behavior of a process is largely independent of those of other processes. We 
have chosen the memory object of a process to be a prefetch prediction domain. Mach memory 
objects represent some interprocess memory access behaviour such as sharing. History buffers are 
managed by the memory object and the number of history buffers is determined as a function of 
system memory size. Prefetch buffer space is maintained globally because a small number of 
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prefctch buffers 1s enough in most cases, especially when the multiprogramming level 1s low. The 
number of prefetch buffers is also determined as a function of system memory size. 
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Figure |. Structure of the page prefetching system 


Figure 2 represents page prefetching algorithm. Whenever a _ page fault occurs, 
operating system's page fault handler looks to see whether the page is already in a prefetch buffer. 
If it is found in a prefetch buffer, the page fault handler copies the data from the prefetch buffer to 
the associated page frame. If it fails to find the page in the prefetch buffers, it reads the page 
data from the disk directly. Before resuming the faulted process the page fault handler records 
faulted page number in the history buffer of the memory object to which the page belongs. At this 
point, we check whether the page P has been faulted before. If it has, we check the page P’ that 
had been faulted following P previously. If it is not already in memory, the page fault handler asks 
to prefetch P’. The page prefetching itself may be carried out during fault handing or by the 
independent kernel-level prefetching thread. We have tested both cases. When a page-out for page 
P occurs or the memory object containing P is destroyed, prefetched data is no longer useful. In 
these cases, such entries in prefetch buffiers are discarded. 


3.3 Performance Model of Page Prefetching 
Page prefetching enhances paging performance, but it incurs some cost. It 1s desirable to 
use page prefetching in cases when the positive effect of prefetching is much larger than the 


negative effect. Let Cd be the cost of conventional demand-paging, and Cp be that of prefetching 
systems. Then Cd and Cp can be represented as following: 
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Figure 2. Page Prefetching Algorithm 


Cd = pf 
p: average page fault handling cost 
f: page fault ratio 


Cp=pm+ph+C 
m: prefetch buffer miss ratio 
h: prefetch buffer hit ratio 
p': average cost for prefetch buffer hit 
C’: additional prefetch cost 


Generally it is true that (p' << p). Cp is determined by m and C’. Although page fault 
ratio, f(=m +h), for prefetching systems, is greater than the page fault ratio for non-prefetching 
system, the miss ratio m decreases as the hit ratio h increases. Additional prefetch cost C' is 
dependent on the number of effective free page frames and the number of prefetch requests 
generated. As the fault-again ratio becomes higher, the value of C increases. The first term (pm) 
in Cp decreases as the fault-again ratio becomes higher, because a higher fault-again ratio means 
a higher prefetch hit ratio. Using a low priority kemel-level prefetching thread to do prefetch 
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asynchronously, we get a small C'. To increase the number of free page frames, it is desirable to 
reduce the number of history buffers and prefetch buffers. A small number of history/prefetch 
buffers means a low fault-again/prefetch hit ratio. Therefore, the numbers of these buffers and 
buffer structures must be tuned for the target system environment through empirical tests. Another 
important factor in improving performance of page prefetching is_ the reduction of unnecessary 
context switching during page-in operation. Context switching is very costly because it requires 
a large amount of operating system intervention. A recent study pointed out that context switching 
in cache memory systems is much more expensive [Mogul9] ]. 


4. Experiments 


4.1 Environments 


Simulation and prototype evaluation are performed to examine the feasibility of a 
proposed page prefetching method. The target system is a 1486/2.6MSD system with 8MB of 
memory and a 4KB page size. After successful startup of the multi-user environments, about 4MB, 
or 1000 pages, of memory remains as free page frames [Wang91]. If we use 4K entries of 
history buffers and 8 prefetch buffers, the required space to implement page prefetching 1s about 
16 pages. It is about 1% - 2% of total available free page frames. 

In the 2.6MSD° system, paging is_ performed — via a well-defincd message 
communication protocol by the kemel VM subsystem andan inode pager that is implemented 
as a scparate task sharing address space with the kernel [Rashid88] [Young87]. A process's 
address space 1s divided into VM objects. VM objects correspond to memory objects managed 
by the inode pager. The message interface between kemel VM and the inode pager is presented in 
Figure 3. When a page fault occurs, kemel YM sends a page-in request to the inode pager with a 
memory object data _request() message. The inode pager reads the requested page from the 
backing store and returms the contents to the kemel with a memory object data_provided() 
message. Pageout operation is performed by memory object _data_write() message. Receiving 
memory object. data write() message, the inode pager writes paged-out data into the backing 
Store. 


memory object _data_ request 


kernel VM imemory_object_data_provided 


inode pager 


memory _object_data_ write 





Figure 3. Message interface for paging between kemel VM and Inode Pager 
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4.2 Procedures and Results 


First, we analyzed page prefetching effects under a light load condition. We gather the 
page fault trace during the normal operation of a 1486/2.6MSD system. More than 10 users 
working on several projects are using this system. Major workloads are program compilation, 
editing, network and file access. We calculated the fault-again ratio and prefetch hit ratio with 
run-time page fault traces containing about 25,000 entries. We measured fault-again and prefetch 
hit ratio as the number of history/prefctch buffers varies. Circular qucuc structurcs are uscd for 
both types of buffers. In Figure 4-(a) we sec that about 70% of faults occurred more than once 
when H >= 4096. Figure 4-(b) shows that prefetch hit ratios of about 50% (70 % of fault-again's) 
are found in prefetch buffers in the case of 4K history buffers and 8 prefetch buffers. 


Next, we performed a heavy-load multi-user test using a prototype prefetching system. 
We modified the 2.6MSD inode pager to prefetch pages based on fault history. Four users ran a 
combination of 4 types of programs at the same time. The four programs used _1n the test are: 


matrix: 128 x 128 floating point matrix multiplication 
gcc: compile 19 sample programs with gcc 

locus: VLSI router 

espresso: integer benchmark (main operation Is sort) 
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Figure 4-(a). Fault-agains/Page-faults 
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Figure 4-(b). Ratio of the prefetch hit counts/the number of pages faulted-again 


Varying the number and the structure of history buffers and prefetch buffers, we have measured 
the time to execute workloads. In Figure 5 we sec that the effective page-in delay time 1s 
reduced in most cases. The numbers of history/prefetch buffers tested are 1K - 8K entries and 4 - 
8 pages respectively. Prefetch buffers are implemented as circular buffers because small amounts 
of the buffers are enough to contain prefetched pages. We compared two altematives for history 
buffer structures, circular buffer and hashed buffers, because relatively large numbers of buffers 
are needed to more accurately predict the next pages to prefetch. Figures 5-(a), 5-(b), and 5-(c) 
in Figure 5 show the effects of history buffer size, prefetch buffer size, and history buffer 
structure respectively. Each measured time is the difference between elapsed time (in seconds) of 
the prefetching system and that of non-prefctching systems. The difference seems due to the 
reduction of page-in overheads. The total number of page faults was about 3,000, and the 
average 25 msecs page-in delay has been measured. One second reduction of elapsed time means 
the effective reduction of 40 page faults. 
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Figure 5-(a). History Buffer Size Effects (P=8 fixed) 
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Figure 5-(c). History Buffer Structure Effects(H=2048, P=4 fixed) 


In Figure 5-(a), the negative value observed in the case of 1K history buffers means that 
the prefetching overhead is greater than the gain. We observe that if the number of prefetch buffers 
is fixed to 8, the best result is obtained when 2K history buffers arc used. There are several 
reasons for this. When we use small numbers of history buffers, the fault-again ratio becomes very 
low due to the limited capacity of histories stored, as shown in Figure 4. When the number of 
history buffers is large, the fault-again ratio does not increase as fast as the buffer count, also as 
shown in Figure 4. Also, more lookup time is needed and the number of free page frames 
decreases as the history buffer size increases. Figure 5-(b) shows that 8 prefetch buffers are best 
in the case when the history buffers size is fixed to 2K. Figure 5-(c) is the result of comparison 
between circular queue and hashed queue. Hashed queue outperfornns the circular queue by 20%. 
In many test results, we observed a 10 to 20 second reduction in the case of the prefetch system 
that is equivalent to a reduction of 400 - 800 page faults. As a result, we get a 15% - 25% 
increase in performance under the multi-user test. 
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Figure 6. Application Dependency (H=1024, P=8 fixed) 


Finally, we examine application dependency. In this case, we measured the fault-again 
ratio and the prefetch hit ratio for each of three applications, matrix, gcc, and locus, on the 
prototype prefetching system. Figure 6 is the result. As expected, the highest fault-again and 
prefetch hit ratios were measured for the matrix multiplication program. On the basis of this 
experimental result, our page prefetching system perfomis better for large repetitive applications, 
especially ones using matrices and/or vectors. 


5. Future Work 


Page prefetching based on fault history has been shown to yield good results in most cases, 
but prefetching does require more work to be done. More work to reduce prefetching overheads 1s 
needed. Page prefetching can be implemented at various points in the paging path. The keel VM 
fault handler is one of those. The advantage of this approach ts that we will be able to decide 
earlier in the paging path which pages are to be prefetched next, and that prefetched pages can be 
placed into the inactive page queue rather than into the separate buffers. We are trying to compare 
the pager implementation with the kemel VM implementation. Improving the accuracy of the 
prediction will be a further research area. We are also trying to implement page prefetching under 
Mach 3.0 and/or other systems such as SVR4 that have no separate inode pager mechanism. 


6. Conclusions 


We assumed memory access behavior is frequently repeated. Using this property, a page 
prefetching scheme based on fault history is presented. It may be used to enhance a paging 
system's performance by reducing unnecessary scheduling and idle time wasted in the demand- 
paging system. We showed the feasibility of the presented scheme with trace-driven simulation 
and prototype tests. Sequential prefetching is preferable in the initial phase of program load. 
Clustered paging enhances I/O bandwidth by combining adjacent pages in a single paging 
operation. Our prefetching scheme is well suited for more general situations, especially in large 
array applications. 
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Abstract 


The buffering facilities typically provided by operating systems are not powerful enough to support 
the performance and consistency requirements of database systems. As a result, most database 
systems are structured as Buffer Pool Database (BPDB) systems, providing their own buffering 
facilities, with their own paging policies and recovery schemes. The emergence of operating 
systems with very large address spaces and flexible memory management makes Virtual Memory 
Database (VMDB) systems feasible. In such systems, the database is mapped into virtual memory 
and the buffering facilities of the underlying virtual memory system are used. WMODB systems do not 
experience many of the problems faced by BPDB systems. To support the consistency and 
recoverability requirements of VMDB systems, we have proposed that the virtual memory system be 
extended to support the Recoverable-Persistent Updates (RPU) model. This model is powerful and 
general enough to support a wide variety of policies for ensuring database recoverability. In this 
paper we discuss our approach to and progress in extending the Mach 3.0 kernel to provide direct 
support for this RPU model. 


1. Introduction 


A key component of modem database systems is the buffer system, which attempts to keep the most 
frequently accessed parts of the database in a buffer pool maintained in main memory. Although most 
operating systems provide buffering facilities, these are typically insufficient to support the performance and 
consistency requirements of a database system. Hence, most existing production database systems provide 
their own buffer management. A Buffer Pool Database (BPDB) system allocates a buffer pool within its 
own virtual address space, and is responsible for its own buffer management. There are a variety of 
performance problems and other disadvantages associated with this approach [1,2]. For example, the paging 
policies of a BPDB system and the underlying virtual memory system may interact poorly, resulting in 
greatly increased I/O costs due to double paging [9]. The BPDB approach may also unsuitable for use in 
object-oriented database systems and computing environments with either very large main memories or 
limited swap storage [1]. 

An attractive alternative is to extend the virtual memory system to allow database systems to use the 
buffering facilities of the operating system, without compromising the integrity of the database [6]. 
Database systems can exploit the buffering facilities of the underlying virtual memory system by mapping 
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the database into virtual memory [2,10]. We refer to this approach as the Virtual Memory Database 
(VMDB) approach. Compared to a BPDB system, a VMDB system has a substantially simplified and 
smaller buffering component. More importantly, a VMDB system does not suffer from many of the 
problems associated with BPDB systems because the virtual memory manager has direct access to the 
database and other system resources like main memory, and has accurate utilization information about them. 
The database is not duplicated in the swap space and updates are more likely to be reflected in the database 
since the virtual memory system is able to page the database directly to and from the mass storage on which 
the database resides. Unexpected and high I/O overhead associated with double paging is eliminated without 
having to statically allocate main memory since a single page replacement policy is used. Referencing a 
database object costs as little as referencing a transient target [11]. Virtual memory hardware can be 
exploited to speed up address translation and access control. Thus, the VMDB approach presents 
opportunities for improved performance, ease of programming and efficient use of resources in the memory 
hierarchy. Some examples of VMDB systems are TABS [16], Camelot [2], ObjectStore [11] and CPR 
[18]. 

A VMDB system, like a traditional database system, must be able to deal with failures and recovery. 
Updates modify database records in volatile virtual memory. System crashes can occur at any time, 
resulting in the loss of such data. As a result, the updates need to be made persistent on nonvolatile storage 
if they are to persist beyond the lifetimes of the programs that performed them. Also, updates may need to 
be undone or redone in order to restore the database to a consistent state [12]. If a database can be recovered 
to a consistent state in the event of such failures, then it is said to preserve the recoverable-persistence 
property and a database state that has this property is referred to as a recoverable-persistent state. Database 
systems use database recovery techniques that ensure that the database is always in a recoverable-persistent 
state and, if necessary, can transform such a state to an appropriately consistent state after recovery 
processing following system failure [13,14,15]. 

Essentially, recoverable-persistence is preserved by propagating updates to the database on nonvolatile 
secondary storage and imposing propagation ordering constraints on them. Since updates are propagated at 
the granularity level of pages, page propagation must be performed in such a way that these propagation 
constraints are maintained. Unfortunately, no such support for recovery and consistency exists in current 
day virtual memory systems. Page replacement is performed independent of these propagation constraints: 
for example, commonly encountered replacement policies seek to keep the most frequently used pages in 
memory. Hence, a VMDB system cannot simply be implemented on top of existing virtual memory 
systems. Existing VMDB systems solve this recovery problem by employing solutions that compromise 
some key benefits of the VMDB approach, and that support only either a particular recovery technique or 
class of recovery strategies. Thus, existing approaches are inadequate. 
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Figure 1, Our Recovery Support Approach. 
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Our work explores the implications of a different approach to providing operating system support for 
recoverable-persistence in VMDB systéms. Our approach is based on supporting a novel Recoverable- 
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Persistent Updates (RPU) model [1] in the operating system kernel. The small set of simple primitives 
provided by the RPU model can be used to support a wide variety of recovery schemes, rather than only a 
specific strategy or class of strategies. The model allows greater flexibility with regards to the ordering of 
data record updates and recovery-related updates (e.g., logging). Thus, the RPU model is simple, general 
and flexible, and is highly suitable to being implemented in an operating system kemel. We refer to virtual 
memory that is extended to support the RPU model as Recoverable-Persistent Virtual Memory (RPVM). 

VMDB systems built on top of RPVM can make use of both its file memory-mapping and recovery 
support facilities to realize all the benefits of the VMDB approach, without compromising their consistency 
requirements. Such VMDB systems can choose to implement their own recovery schemes using the 
primitives provided or to use those strategies provided by the RPVM system, if any is available. In the 
former case, the VMDB system is responsible for recovery processing following failures, while in the latter 
case, the underlying system uses some recovery scheme to restore the database to a consistent state on 
behalf of the VMDB system. In addition, such VMDB systems can specify that recoverable-persistence be 
maintained for only a selected part of the mapped database. For the remainder of the database, recoverable- 
persistence is not maintained and regular file memory-mapping semantics apply. The propagation 
constraints that are central to ensuring recoverable-persistence can be specified either explicitly via system 
calls or implicitly in the database. The relationship between the RPVM, database system and the rest of the 
computer system is depicted in Figure 1. 

In this paper, we describe our initial experiences in modifying the virtual memory system of the Mach 
3.0 kernel [19] to directly support this model. This involved adding a small RPVM module to the kernel, 
some small changes to the virtual memory page-in and page-out paths to communicate with this module, as 
well as the addition of a set of new system calls for manipulating the primitives provided by the RPVM 
module. From the point of view of the virtual memory system, the RPVM module looks very much like 
an extemal pager. This similarity will become clear as we describe the implementation. However, there are 
significant differences between the two and there exist compelling reasons for embedding the RPVM module 
in the kermel. 


2. Existing Approaches 


One approach, adopted by the TABS prototype [16], is to modify the virtual memory system to always 
consult a user-level recovery manager or process before it propagates any modified database page, say P. 
The recovery manager ensures that those pages that must be propagated before P have been propagated 
before sending a message to the keel, informing it that P may be propagated. The page P is written back 
to the database only after the virtual memory system has received this message from the recovery manager. 
This approach incurs much messaging overhead. The TABS system implements both value and operation 
logging, together with the Write-Ahead Log protocol, to realize database recoverability. 

Another example of a VMDB system is a database system built using Camelot [2], which takes 
advantage of Mach's external pagers [8] to provide recoverable virtual memory. In Mach, external pagers are 
responsible for writing the pages of memory-mapped files back to nonvolatile storage. In Camelot, the 
Disk Managers are responsible for propagating database pages in an order that does not violate propagation 
constraints. They are implemented as external pagers. However, since external pagers are user-level tasks 
with virtual memory, and pages that cannot be immediately propagated need to be buffered, Camelot's Disk 
Managers are essentially BPDB systems. Thus, Camelot can still suffer from double paging and the other 
problems that plague BPDB systems, albeit to a somewhat smaller degree. 

Camelot also requires that a specific pin-modify-log protocol be followed by all database systems that 
modify the database. This protocol requires a number of messages to be exchanged between the database 
system and Camelot for every database update. Again, only value and operation logging is supported and 
the Camelot system restores the database to a consistent state after a failure before the database can be 
accessed. As a result of these characteristics, embedding Camelot in an operating system kernel will not 
yield a sufficiently general and flexible recoverable virtual memory system. 

A commercial product that maps the database into virtual memory is ObjectStore [11]. However, 
ObjectStore does not use file memory-mapping. Instead, when a database page is accessed for the first time, 
a memory fault occurs and is serviced by ObjectStore, which requests the required page from a database 
server. Once a page has been cached in the database system's virtual memory address space, the cost of 
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referencing data on that page is identical to that of a VMDB system. Also, modified pages can only be 
propagated back to the database server by ObjectStore. To the virtual memory system, database pages are 
no different from regular transient virtual memory. As a result, the buffer system architecture of a database 
system built using ObjectStore is very similar to that of a BPDB system with a buffer pool that ts as large 
as the database. Hence, such a database system cannot fully realize all the benefits of the VMDB approach. 
Also, ObjectStore's database server uses a specific page-level log-based recovery strategy which is 
transparent to the database system. 

In CPR [18], hardware support is provided for recoverable virtual memory. Unfortunately, the support 
is not based on a general recovery support model but implements a specific and limited recovery strategy. 
Recovery based only physical logging of entire database pages 1s supported. 

Our work differs from the previous work in two ways: the recovery support we propose is flexible and 
general, and our prototype implements such support at the operating system kernel level, potentially 
realizing all the benefits of the VMDB approach. 


3. The Model 


Since the focus of this paper is on the implementation of kernel support for the RPU model in the Mach 
kemel, we will not attempt to justify that model in detail here [1]. Rather, we will only discuss the salient 
features of the model. We will also describe the additional semantics that are required for virtual memory to 
support this model. 


3.1 Recoverable-Persistent Updates (RPU) 


In the RPU model, all data accessed by a database system forms the database, including recovery-related data 
that is generated and maintained for the purposes of facilitating recovery after a crash or when the effects of 
updates need to be undone or redone. For example, log records generated by logging schemes are recovery 
data. Updates may affect any data in the database and since they are performed in volatile main memory, 
they must eventually be propagated to nonvolatile storage in order to be persistent. The model treats all 
data (and their updates) uniformly, whether they are recovery-related or not. 

The database is memory-mapped into the virtual address space of the database system in the same 
fashion as memory-mapped files. The definition of consistency is application-specific and a database state 
is consistent as long as it is meaningful or useful to the application concemed. For example, a definition 
for consistency for most database systems is transaction-based atomicity and durability. We say that a 
persistent database state 1s recoverable-persistent if the state is either consistent, or it can be transformed 
into one by a recovery procedure. A database is recoverable-persistent if its state is always recoverable- 
persistent. 

A key characteristic of recovery schemes for transaction management in database systems is the 
existence of ordering constraints on the propagation of updates to the database in nonvolatile storage. For 
example, in the Write-Ahead-Log protocol, the updates that modify data records must not be propagated 
before their corresponding log entries have been propagated. Propagation ordering constraints are also 
central to shadow paging, multi-level recovery [17] and other recovery schemes [13,14]. As a result of this 
observation, we conclude that in order for a database to be recoverable-persistent, its updates must be made 
persistent in some partial order. This partial order is application and recovery scheme specific, and in the 
RPU model, it is specified in the form of flush rules, which can be of two types: 


e Atomic Flush (AF). Such a rule specifies that a set of updates be propagated atomically. We 
refer to such a set of updates as a Set of Atomic Persistence (SAP). . 

e Flush Before (FB). Such a rule specifies a propagation precedence relationship between two 
sets of updates. A FB rule is of the form A S B, where A and B are sets of updates, and it 
specifies that A must either be propagated before B is propagated or be propagated atomically with 
B. If acrash should occur and B 1s persistent, then A must also be persistent. 


A flush policy is a set of flush rules and these flush rules are the central feature of our RPU model. It can 
be shown that these two types of flush mules are sufficiently powerful to express all propagation constraints, 
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given our assumptions, and that the RPU model is sufficiently general to support the realization of a wide 
variety of recovery strategies [1]. 


3.2 Recoverable-Persistent Virtual Memory 


In most virtual memory systems, the unit of data transfer between main memory and nonvolatile storage is 
the page. The virtual memory address space is made up of non-overlapping pages. Existing virtual 
memory systems neither support the notion of high-level updates nor guarantee the atomic propagation of 
updates that span multiple pages. Thus, if existing virtual memory is not to be drastically altered, direct 
support for flush rules over the propagation of updates in the RPU model is not possible. 

Instead, we propose that the RPU model be supported in virtual memory by extending the kernel to 
support the following two types of page-level constraints on the propagation of virtual memory pages that 
are mapped to a database: 


e Flush-locks. When taken, these prevent pages that are flush-locked from being propagated to 
the database. They are provided essentially to maintain intra-page consistency, since the virtual 
memory system is unable to detect when individual high-level updates begin and end in general. 
Unlike pinning, they are intended to be held for only the duration of individual high-level updates; 
and flush-locked pages may be paged to the swap space. 

e Page-Flush Before (P-FB) Rules. Such a rule specifies a propagation precedence relationship 
between two pages. A P-FB rule is of the form A <p B where A and B are pages, and is used to 
specify that whenever pages A and B are dirty, page A must either be propagated before B is 
propagated or be atomically propagated with page B. Also, if page A is flush-locked, page B 
cannot be propagated. We can use P-FB rules to effectively specify the same propagation 
constraints as those that can be specified by the AF and FB flush rules of the RPU model. We 
refer to page A as the potentially constraining page and page B the potentially constrained page of 
the P-FB rule A<p B. Page A is a constraining page if it is a potentially constraining page and it 
either has been modified or is flush-locked. Page B is a constrained page if it has been modified 
and page A is a constraining page. 


The set of flush-locks and P-FB rules pertaining to a database constitute the database's page-flush policy. 
When a dirty page of a database is selected for replacement by the virtual memory system's replacement 
policy, but cannot be propagated according to the database's page-flush policy, it will be paged out to the 
swap space. Otherwise, it is written back to the database on nonvolatile storage. Conceivably, an errant 
program could cause the swap space to be filled with such pages, but we will not be concerned with this 
issue in this paper. 

We refer to a virtual memory system that is extended in the above manner to support the RPU model 
as Recoverable-Persistent Virtual Memory (RPVM). The resultant RPVM maintains a page-flush policy 
for each database and guarantees that each database is recoverable-persistent by ensuring that database pages 
are paged out in a manner that does not violate any relevant propagation constraint. Page-flush policies are 
specified by user-level database and application systems. 

The flush-locks taken and the P-FB page-flush rules specified depend on the specific recovery strategies 
being supported, as well as the granularity of updates and the order in which they are performed. The order 
in which these propagation constraints need to be added to a page-flush policy also depends on the relative 
ordering of the updates they constrain. We have developed a protocol, called the Flush-Before (FB) protocol 
[1], that specifies the flush-locks and page-flush rules that must be added to a page-flush policy and the order 
in which they are to be added relative to the updates under a variety of different conditions. For example, 
consider the situation in which an update to page A must be propagated either before or with the 
propagation of an update to page B, and page B's update is performed before page A's update. After page B's 
update is completed, page B must remain flush-locked until the page-flush rule A <p B has been added and 
page A has been flush-locked or updated. Page A's flush-lock can be removed as soon as its updates have 
been completed. If all database systems using RPVM adhere to this FB protocol, recoverable-persistence is: 
ensured. 
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4. RPVM User Interface 


Here we discuss how a database system or user-level task can make use of the facilities provided by RPVM 
to specify propagation constraints. Although this description of the user interface is tailored for use in the 
Mach environment, the interface can be easily supported by other operating systems provided they support 
virtual memory and file memory-mapping. 

Before a database can be accessed using the VMDB approach, it must first be memory-mapped into the 
virtual memory address space of a task (for purposes of brevity, we will use the term task to include 
database systems). This is accomplished by the vm_map() call (or mmap() call in most UNIX operating 
systems). The page-flush policy for that database may be specified by that task or another related task (for 
example, the data manager task of a database system). In our prototype, a propagation constraint can only 
be added if the database pages to be constrained are currently memory-mapped into some task’s virtual 
memory address space. The address location of a memory-mapped database page within a task's virtual 
address space is used to identify or name the database page. 

More than one task can memory-map a database (external memory object semantics apply) and, 
likewise, more than one task may update the page-flush policy associated with the database. Unless 
explicitly removed, page-flush policies persist in the virtual memory system beyond the lifetimes of the 
tasks that update them, until all Mach kernel references to the database have been deallocated. No additional 
operations are required before a task can unmap a database or terminate. The existence of flush-locks beyond 
the lifetime of the tasks that took them may indicate an error condition but the handling of such errors is 
beyond the scope of this paper. The RPVM model does allow the virtual memory or some underlying 
system to provide atomic propagation and recovery of a selected set of database pages. This support can be 
activated whenever P-FB rules that form a cycle are encountered in a page-flush policy and all the pages 
involved are dirty. In our initial prototype, however, we are primarily concemed with handling P-FB rules 
that do not form cycles. Thus, neither atomic propagation of a set of pages nor recovery processing after a 
failure is implemented in the prototype. 


4.1 Page-Flush Policy 


Tasks can add and remove flush-locks and page-flush rules to and from page-flush policies. In our 
prototype, tasks do so explicitly via new system calls. While propagation constraints must be added in a 
timely fashion, they need not be removed. However, flush-locks and P-FB rules that are no longer 
necessary may unnecessarily constraint page propagation and add additional computational and I/O overhead 
to paging activities. Thus, such constraints should be removed. 

In our prototype RPVM system, we have extended the kemel interface to include the following new 
RPVM interface system calls: 


kern_returm_t rpvm_flush_lock( 


target task vm_task_t; 
begin address vm_address_t,; 
num_bytes vm _size_t); 


The rpvm_flush_lock system call flush-locks a range of pages that belong to a database. 


kern_return_t rpvm_flush_unlock( 


target task vm_task_t; 
begin address vm_address_t,; 
num_bytes vm_ size_t); 


The rpvm_flush_unlock system call removes the flush-locks of a range of pages that belong to a 
database. 

In our prototype system, we implemented memoryless flush-locks. These flush-locks do not retain 
information about the identity of the tasks that added them or the number of such tasks. Such information 
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may be required in systems where multiple tasks concurrently update and flush-lock shared database pages. 
Memoryless flush-locks would be inadequate in such situations. Non-memoryless or memoryful flush- 
locks could also be useful in handling and controlling errant task behavior. A memoryful flush-lock would 
keep a count of the number of times it has been added less the number of times it has been removed or 
unlocked. Such a flush-lock will be removed only if a rpvm_flush_unlock call results in this count being 
decremented to zero. However, since it is preferable to maintain the information associated with memoryful 
flush-locks in user-space, only memoryless flush-locks are supported directly. 


kern_return_t rpvm_add_rule( 
target task : vm_task_t; 
rule ; user_rule); /* struct([2] of vm_offset_t */ 


The rpvm_add_rule system call adds a P-FB rule to the page-flush policy of a database. The P-FB 
rule is specified in rule. The first element of rule identifies the potentially constraining page (i.e., page A 
of the P-FB rule, A<p B). The second element of rule identifies the page whose propagation is potentially 
constrained (i.e. page B). The P-FB rule is added to the page-flush policy associated with the database to 
which page B belongs. 

In our current implementation, both the potentially constraining and constrained pages of a P-FB rule 
are assumed to be from the same database. The identity of the target task and the number of times a 
particular rule has been added are also not recorded. As in the case of memoryful flush-locks, such 
information may be needed in some environments and should be maintained in user-space. 


kern_return_t rpvm_ remove _rule( 
target task : vm_task_t; 
rule : user_rule); 


The rpym_remove_rule system call removes a P-FB rule from a page-flush policy of a database. 
The P-FB rule is specified in rule. The semantics of this system call are similar to those of 
rpvm_add _ rule in all other aspects. The rule is removed from the policy of the database containing the 
potentially constrained page. It is the responsibility of the calling task to ascertain that removing the rule 
will not compromise recoverable-persistence. 


4.2 Explicit Page Propagation 


Tasks may need to explicitly request that a particular set of modified database pages be propagated, and 
moreover, may require that they be notified when such propagation requests have been successfully 
completed. For example, in many log-based recovery strategies, a transaction is considered to be committed 
if and only if certain log records have been propagated to stable storage Thus, the RPVM interface also 
provides the following system call to support transaction semantics: 


kem_retum_t rpvm_propagate_request( 


target task : vm_task_t; 
begin_address : vm_address_t; 
size : vm_size_t; 
should_flush boolean_t; 
should_rp_ propagate boolean_t; 
reply port mach_port_t); 


The rpvym_propagate_request system call allows a task to request that all the pages in a range of 
pages that belong to a database and that have been modified be propagated. The range of pages is specified 
by the parameters begin _address and size. The pages in the range are also flushed from the kernel's cache if 
should_flush is setto TRUE. If should_rp_ propagate is set to TRUE, propagation proceeds in an order that 
does not violate all relevant page-flush policies. Directly or indirectly constraining pages that are not in the 
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range specified are also propagated. Due to propagation constraints that exist, some pages in the specified 
range may not be propagated. Such situations are indicated by a suitable return code. 

This system call preserves recoverable-persistence only if the should_rp propagate argument is TRUE 
and the pages that are propagated are not modified until the system call returns. A similar system call that 
does not require the second condition to hold in order to preserve recoverable-persistence may be useful and 
can be implemented but is not currently provided in our prototype. 

The rpvm_propagate_request system call is an asynchronous call. The reply port is provided to 
realize synchronous page propagation. A message from the external pager backing the database concerned is 
sent to the reply port to signal the successful propagation of all propagatable pages in the specified range. 


4.3 Other Related Extensions 


In the previous sections, we described the basic system calls that make up the RPVM user interface. 
Extensions to this interface can allow propagation constraints to be specified and page-flush policies to be 
updated more concisely, but they do not increase the fundamental power of the model on which RPVM is 
based. Such extensions may be important in client-server systems where the above RPVM calls are made 
by remote client tasks. 

For example, page-flush rules could be specified over sets of pages rather than over individual pages. 
Another extension would allow page-flush rules to be specified over pages belonging to different databases. 
In the current RPVM implementation, if propagation constraints exist between pages of different files on 
nonvolatile storage, the external pager has to handle and map the files in such a way that they appear to the 
kernel as a single database (or external memory object). This abstraction simplifies the RPVM and is 
consistent with our design goal of providing minimal but sufficient kemel support. 

Another way to reduce the cost of processing page-flush rules and the cost of explicitly removing rules 
is tO support automatic page-flush rule removal in the RPVM. Such a facility would allow tasks to 
terminate sooner than if they had to explicitly remove the rules that they have added. We will not describe 
the details of such a automatic rule removal scheme and its use in this paper. The rpym_add_rule call 
would have to be extended to support such a facility. 

Before a user task performs an update on a page, it must first flush-lock the page, unless the update can 
be performed atomically. After the update has been performed, the flush-lock can be removed. Thus, we 
can expect flush-locks on database pages to be taken very frequently and for extremely short intervals of 
time. Using the rpym_flush_lock and rpvm_flush_unlock system calls will likely impose too high 
an overhead. A solution to this problem is to implement flush-lock tables that are shared between user 
tasks and the keel [5]. To flush-lock a particular database page, a task simply turns on a bit in a flush- 
lock table that corresponds to its flush-lock. To flush-unlock, the bit is turned off. The kernel need only 
read the corresponding bit entry in the flush-lock table to determine the flush-lock status of any page. The 
kernel will never block when it does so, since setting a flush-lock bit can be performed in a single XOR 
machine instruction. Such support can also be used to implement fast memoryful flush-locks in user 
space. 


4.4 External Pager Interface 


RPVM requires a simple extension to the external pager-kermel interface. In the existing Mach 3.0 external 
pager-kerel interface, the external pager provides a memory_object_data_write procedure [19] that is 
commonly used to write a set of pages to their backing memory object on nonvolatile storage. The writes 
are neither guaranteed to be performed immediately nor in the order that they received by the external pager. 
For example, the UX server's pager attempts to optimize disk I/O by buffering and/or reordering file write 
requests. Thus, recoverable-persistence may not be maintained if RPVM makes use of such a procedure to 
propagate database pages. Moreover, the existing external pager-kernel interface does not allow the external 
pager to inform the kemel of successful propagations. Support for synchronous page propagation will be 
impossible. 

Therefore, in addition to the kemel modifications described above, we also need to extend the external 
pager-kernel interface and modify external pagers to support the following: 
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e Partially Ordered Page Propagation. The external pager must guarantee that pages will be 
written to nonvolatile storage in either some fixed partial order or according to some partial order 
specified by the keel. This will ensure recoverable-persistence as long as the partial order used 
does not violate page propagation constraints. In our prototype, we modified the inode pager of 
the UX server to provide a rpym_memory_object_data_write procedure which guarantees 
that writes to nonvolatile storage are performed in the order in which write requests are received 
from the kernel. Although this ordering is overly strict, it allows recoverable persistence to be 
maintained. This procedure is similar to the memory_object_data_write procedure in all other 
respects. 

e Page Propagation Notification. This allows the kernel or a user task to request that a 
notification be sent when a particular page propagation has been successfully performed. Such a 
facility enables the synchronous rpvm_propagation_request call to be supported by the 
kemel. In our prototype, the UX server's new rpym_sync_memory_object_data_write 
procedure sends a message to a given port provided by the kemel when the write request has been 
performed successfully. It is similar to the rpym_memory_object_data_write procedure in 
all other respects. 


In the case of operating systems that do not have user-level external pagers, such support will have to be 
provided within their kernels and device drivers. 


5. Implementation 


We chose the Mach 3.0 kemel as the platform for our experiment. It can be argued that, rather than 
modifying the kemel, it would have been more appropriate and simpler to add RPVM support to an external 
pager (for instance, by augmenting the semantics of the Unix file system); however, we chose instead to 
make our changes directly in the kernel. We defer presenting the arguments in support of this choice until 
the next section, after we have described our implementation. 

To implement RP VM in the kemel, two separate implementation issues had to be addressed. The first 
is the modifications to the virtual memory system to enable it to recognize the page-flush policies and to 
perform memory management and paging in a manner consistent with the policies. The second is the new 
kernel data structures that are needed to store and enable access to these page-flush policies. Essentially, a 
small RPVM module that provides data structures for storing page-flush policies and some functions for 
updating and accessing them were added to the kernel A small number of changes were also made to the 
virtual memory page-in and page-out paths to communicate with this module. 


5.1 Changes To Mach Virtual Memory 


Virtual memory in Mach is managed in terms of memory objects [7]. A memory object whose paging to 
and from its backing store is handled by an external pager is referred to as a permanent memory object. For 
instance, the files and databases that are memory-mapped by user tasks are permanent memory objects. In 
RPVM, we have extended such memory objects with an optional field to denote a special class of memory 
objects called RPVM memory objects. If the RPVM field is present, the pages belonging to the object are 
subject to the propagation constraints specified in the page-flush policy associated with it. A RPVM 
memory object may be shared by multiple tasks and its page-flush policy updated by any or all of them. 
However, coordination among the different tasks in user space with regards to updating the page-flush 
policy may be needed, for example to prevent deadlock or cyclically related page-flush rules [1]. As 
implementors of RPVM, we just have to be certain that user-level system calls provided by RPVM do not 
deadlock the kernel. 

The interface between the existing virtual memory system and the RPVM module is straightforward. 
When a dirty page in aRPVM memory object is selected for replacement, the pageout daemon calls a 
function in the RPVM module to determine whether the page can be propagated safely (1.e., sent to the 
extemal pager). If not, that is it is constrained, the page is sent to the default memory manager to be 
written to the swap space. Doing so allows memory to be freed while maintaining recoverable persistence 
since the database is not updated and as far as the external pager is concerned, the page is still cached in 
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main memory. Similarly, when a page fault occurs on a page ina RPVM memory object, the page fault 
code calls a function to determine whether the page should be retrieved from the external pager or the swap 
space. Memory management and the paging operations involving pages from all other regular permanent 
memory objects, and temporary memory objects (that are backed by the default memory manager) remain 
unchanged. In the rest of this section, we are concermed only with the pages of RPVM memory objects. 

One key function of the RPVM module is to determine the propagatability of a database page that has 
been selected for replacement. If the page is constrained, it cannot be propagated. Since a user can specify 
arbitrary rules constraining the propagation of a page, and since the RPVM data structures reside in the 
kemel's virtual memory, the RPVM module can take an arbitrary length of time and memory to determine 
the propagatability of a page. If the pageout daemon synchronously calls this RPVM module function, in 
the worst case, all available free memory may be consumed before the call returns, causing the pageout 
daemon to block [8]. Since the pageout daemon is the only source of free pages, it cannot be blocked 
waiting for free pages. Hence, the daemon cannot check the propagatability of a page synchronously in this 
way. There are a few possible ways to address this propagatability checking problem: 


e Asynchronous Checking. In this approach, the pageout daemon calls the function 
asynchronously - the pageout daemon sends an asynchronous message to the RPVM module, 
requesting it to determine the propagatability of a page selected for replacement. If the RPVM 
module is too slow to respond or physical memory is in short supply, the page may be paged to 
the swap space as if it was constrained, thus freeing the physical page. A variant of this technique 
that does not alter the replacement policy is for modified database pages in the inactive queue to be 
checked by a daemon before they are even selected for replacement. If such a page is determined to 
be propagatable, then it is flagged as so. If it is subsequently moved to the active queue and 
modified again, then the flag is reset. Whenever the pageout daemon selects a flagged and modified 
database page for replacement, it is propagated. Otherwise, the modified page is considered to be 
constrained and sent to the swap space. 

e Kernelized Pager. In this approach, the pageout daemon also calls the function 
asynchronously but the RPVM module behaves much like an external pager. Rather than calling a 
boolean function directly to determine the propagatability status of the page, the pageout daemon 
sends an asynchronous message to the RPVM module, requesting it to dispose of the dirty page. 
If the RPVM module is too slow, or physical memory is in short supply, the page may become 
eligible for replacement again, and may be double-paged to the swap space, freeing the physical 
page. Similarly, when a page fault occurs on a page in an RPVM memory object, the page fault 
handler sends a message to the RPVM module requesting it to retrieve the page. Implemented this 
way, the RPVM module is essentially an external pager resident within the kernel, except that it 
may explicitly send pages to the swap space. For the purposes of our initial experiments, we have 
taken this approach and the asynchronous messages are provisionally implemented as synchronous 
procedure calls. 

e Bounded Checking. In this approach the checking function is called synchronously. However, 
to prevent the pageout daemon from blocking, a limit is placed on the number of propagation rules 
that are checked. An upper bound on the number of pages accessed by the RPVM module function 
can then be computed. As long as the sum of this upper bound and the original allowance made 
for the pageout daemon is less than the size of the reserved memory pool [8] of the daemon, 
blocking will not occur. If the threshold is reached, the function returns negatively, that is the 
pageout daemon should handle the page as if it is constrained. If most pages are not constrained by 
many rules, such an approach is practical. 


5.2 Ordered Page Propagation. 


Page replacement is only one case in which unconstrained RPVM memory object pages are sent to their 
respective pagers. The other cases are when a RPVM memory object is terminated, and when a user task 
requests explicitly that a set of pages belonging to a RPVM memory object be propagated (by using the 
rpvm_propagate_ request call). In these cases the system must ensure that pages are propagated to the 
database in the correct order, by constructing a graph of the dependencies between all concerned dirty pages. 
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The current implementation of the rpvm_propagate_request call assumes that all potentially 
constraining pages that are required to be propagated are not updated from the time the call is made until it 
returns. If not, recoverable-persistence may not be preserved. To understand why this is the case, consider 
the implementation of the rpvm_propagation_request call. Let the dirty pages A and B are related by 
the rule A <p B, and consider the actions taken when a user task requests that page B be propagated. Page 
A is propagated before page B in order to maintain database recoverable-persistence. This is achieved by 
making two rpym_memory_object_data_write calls, one for page A followed by another for page B. 

Now, consider the case where pages A and B are updated before the system call has been completed. 
The updates may occur after the kemel thread yields the processor as a result of insufficient memory 
resources while attempting to propagate page A using arpym_memory_object_data_write call. During the 
time this thread is inactive, another user task may update pages A and B, and also require that the same 
propagation constraint hold between these updates. Under the current implementation, when memory 
resources become available, the waiting kernel thread completes the rpvm_memory_object_data_write of 
page A, propagating the old version of page A. It then proceeds to propagate page B which contains new 
updates. Thus, the new updates on page B are propagated before those of page A, resulting in a loss of 
database recoverable-persistence. In a multiprocessor computer, this scenario can also occur even if the 
kernel thread does not yield its processor. 

A naive potential solution to the above problem, that does not involve disabling page access by user 
tasks, is to have the kernel thread reexamine the state and propagatability of page A before proceeding with 
the propagation of pages A and B. It will discover the new version of page A and may even discover that 
additional pages may constrain either pages A or B. Such a reexamination of the page-flush policy and the 
States of potentially constraining pages may be repeated indefinitely in the presence of continuous updates 
and large graphs of dependent pages, leading to a situation where the actual propagation of page B never 
takes place. Thus, such a technique is not desirable. 

Another solution is for the kernel thread to acquire a copy of page B (if B is not flush-locked) before it 
attempts to check the status of page A and propagate it if necessary. Thus, even if page B is updated again, 
the version of page P that is eventually propagated by this thread will be the older and correct version, and 
recoverable-persistence will have been maintained. 

This technique allows page A to be updated after the kernel thread has determined it to be clean or has 
propagated it, without compromising recoverable-persistence. This is because no propagation constraint 
can exist between these later updates to page A and any update reflected in the copy of B (or B’) that was 
acquired prior to the processing of page A. If a P-FB constraint exists between the new version of page A 
and B' (that is, A <p B’), and the FB protocol (see Section 3.2) was adhered to, then B' would have been 
flush-locked while page A was being checked and propagated. However, page B was not flush-locked when 
a copy of it was acquired. Thus, propagating B' following further updates to A will not violate 
recoverable-persistence. Note that the order in which the copy of B is acquired and page A is propagated is 
important. If the copy of B is acquired after page A has been propagated, recoverable-persistence may not be 
preserved. 

Similarly, additional rules and flush-locks that are added after the copy of B has been acquired need not 
be considered by the kernel thread propagating page B. For a large graph of dependent pages, a tree of such 
copies will have to be made but if copy-on-write is available the space and page copying overhead is only 
paid when the original pages are actually updated. Such a technique can be used to provide a variant of the 
rpvm_propagate_request call which allows concurrent database page updates, rule additions and page 
propagation to occur without compromising recoverable-persistence. 


5.3 RPVM Data Structures 


The data structures in the initial version of the RPVM module support a small set of operations on the 
pages of RPVM memory objects, namely: 


e User Interface Operations: 
Addin g and removing P-FB rules; 
Adding and removing flush-locks; and 
Ordered propagation of a set of pages. 
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e Kernel Operations: 
Determining the set of P-FB rules that defines the set of pages that potentially constrain a 
given page; 
Determining whether a page is flush-locked; 
Determining the pager from which to request a page 
Recording the identity of modified pages that have been paged to the swap space; and 
Ordered propagation of a set of pages. 


For the initial prototype, we chose to implement relatively straightforward data structures, deferring 
tuning of the data structures until we had some performance numbers in hand. There are three main data 
structures associated with each RPVM memory object in this initial implementation: 


e SwapHash Table. A table to record which pages belonging to the RPVM memory object have 
been diverted to the swap space. This is implemented as a simple hash table with chaining. An 
entry is inserted by the pageout daemon when it writes a dirty page to the swap space. This table 
is consulted by the page fault handler when a fault occurs for a page belonging to the RPVM 
memory object and when such pages that are not in main memory have to be propagated. An 
entry is removed when such a page is fetched from the swap space. 

e Flush-lock List and Tables. An ordered linear list to record the ranges of pages that are 
explicitly prohibited from being propagated. To support fast flush-locking and removal of such 
locks, we have also implemented streamlined, shared memory-based flush-lock tables [5] which 
allow direct user access to flush-locks without kermel intervention. These structures are consulted 
by the page propagation procedure and pageout daemon before any page belonging to a RPVM 
memory object is propagated. 

e RuleTable. A RuleTable contains the P-FB rule-based propagation constraints defined over the 
pages of the RPVM memory object. Conceptually, this is a two-dimensional array indexed by 
page offset within the object. It is in fact implemented by two hash tables. One hash table is 
indexed by offset, and its elements are linked lists of pages potentially constraining the page at the 
given offset (for example for page at offset B, the list of all pages A such that A <p B). The other 
hash table is also indexed by offset, but its elements are linked lists of pages that can potentially 
be constrained by the page at the given offset (for example for page at offset A, the list of all pages 
B such that A <p B). These structures are also involved in the determine propagatability step of 
the page propagation procedure and pageout daemon. 


The above data structures are allocated only when needed and deallocated when empty, and are allocated 
on a per-object basis. In fact, a memory object is a RPVM memory object if and only if either a Flush- 
lock or RuleTable structure has been allocated for it. Thus, these structures are not allocated for non- 
RPVM memory objects. Also, if database pages are not paged to the swap space, the SwapHash Table is 
not allocated. 

Many of the data structures were implemented in C++, building on the GNU class libraries [3]. The 
hope is that by using C++, replacing the data structures will prove relatively painless, Integrating C++ 
code into the kernel was straightforward, requiring only a slight modification to the memory allocation 
routines. 


6 Kernel vs External Pager 


It is apparent from the previous section that the RPVM module operates very much like an external pager. 
Indeed, in principle the RPU model can be implemented outside the kemel in a specialized external pager. 
However, we chose to base our work on a kemel-based RPVM system because of the limitations imposed 
by the external pager-kernel interface and the opportunities for improved kemel performance presented by 
direct kernel support. 
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6.1 Limitations of an External Pager-based RPVM 


One difficulty with implementing the RPVM mechanisms in an external pager is that the external pager 
may have outdated information on which pages are clean or dirty. Consider the case where the RPVM 
module is implemented in an external pager and it has received a page, say B, from the kernel. Let there be 
a P-FB rule that indicates that page A potentially constrains page B. Page A has been provided to the 
kernel. Even though it may have been clean when it was last seen by the external pager, page A could have 
been modified in the kemel's cache. Thus, before it can propagate page B, the external pager needs to 
determine the modification state of page A. This information must be determined through an exchange of 
messages between it and the kernel involving the use of the functions memory_object_lock_request() on 
page A, and memory_object_lock_completed() or memory_object_data_write(). If page A is clean, the 
external pager may proceed to propagate it, provided there are no other constraints. 

If page A is dirty and can be propagated, the external pager propagates it before proceeding with the 
propagation of B. However, if updates affecting page A and the above message exchange can occur 
concurrently, that is page A is allowed to be flush-locked and updated after the memory_object_lock_request 
on A is called and before a copy of page A from the kernel is received, then the copy of page A that is 
acquired by the pager may not be consistent. This problem is avoided if updates are blocked while the 
flush-lock status of page A is being determined and a copy of page A is acquired. Hence this problem does 
not arise in a RPVM that is implemented within a uniprocessor kernel whose threads are not preempltible. 
However, the problem can still arise in a kemmel-based RPVM running on a mulliprocessor computer 
system. 

The external pager may also have outdated information concerning which pages are in main memory. 
This may result in the external pager making poor choices about the order in which to write pages back to 
disk. This is turn may result in more disk accesses than necessary. For example, consider the case where a 
set of pages {A, B, C, D) can be propagated in any order and where only page A is in the swap space. 
Since the external pager is not aware of page A's location, it may choose to propagate page A first. The 
paging in of page A may lead to page B being moved to the swap space. Next it chooses to propagate page 
B, resulting in page C being swapped out and so on. Instead of incurring only a single I/O operation to 
fetch page A from the swap space, the propagation of the set of four pages incurs a total of seven swap 
space I/O operations. 

An external pager may need to buffer in virtual memory those database pages that cannot be propagated. 
AS a result, it can also experience increased I/O costs associated with the double paging anomaly. This can 
result in a significant increase in the number of I/O operations incurred. Since avoiding this anomaly is 
one of the key reasons for using the VMDB approach, using external pagers in this way to realize RPVM 
systems is unsatisfactory. If the RPVM module is implemented within the kernel, then double paging can 
still occur. However, double paging can be avoided if the RPVM module can avoid sending the page being 
considered for propagation to either the swap space or the database when the page has already been paged out 
to the swap space. An external pager would not be able to accurately detect such a condition given the 
existing pager interface and that it can be preempted. 

We note that while it is possible to construct pathological examples, experiments will ultimately be 
required to determine whether these performance costs are significant in practice. 


6.2 Placing RPVM in the Kernel 


A kemel implementation of the RPVM module is superior to an external pager-based implementation for 
three key reasons. First, in a uniprocessor environment, the non-preemptibility of kernel threads allows the 
modification state of pages to be determined simply and with little overhead. Second, accurate information 
about the state of the machine, memory use, and the location and state of database pages can be accessed 
with little overhead. Third, constrained pages that are selected for replacement can be paged to the swap 
space explicitly. Asa result, most of the problems mentioned above that apply to an external pager-based 
implementation do not apply to a kernel-based implementation. 

In addition, by integrating the RPVM module with the kemel, the potential for improved kermel 
operations exists. For example, page replacement policies could be optimized with information maintained 
by the RPVM module. For example, if pages A and B have both been modified and the rule A <p B holds, 
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the replacement policy may select page A together with page B, if both are on the inactive queue. If Mach 
provided support for user-level replacement policics [4], this would be a lesser concern. Prefetching of 
database pages from the swap space based on the semantic information found in P-FB relationships could 
also improve virtual memory performance. We also hope to show that the writing of modified pages back 
to their backing stores can be accomplished more efficiently with this approach. 


7. Performance Evaluation 


It is our hypothesis that kernel support for RPVM does not introduce significant additional overhead to 
existing virtual memory operations, and that it can also improve the overall performance of database 
programs. In this section, we provide evidence in support of the first part of our hypothesis. 

Implementing RPVM in the kemel requires modifications that primarily extend the virtual memory 
page-in and page-out path lengths. Among virtual memory operations, the page-in and page-out operations 
are among the most frequently invoked. It follows that the computational costs incurred by these paging 
operations can have a significant effect on virtual memory and program performance. Hence, our initial 
evaluation efforts were centered on the impact of the RPVM modifications on these paging costs. Both 
analytical and initial experimental data suggest that a kernel-based RPVM does not in general significantly 
impact virtual memory performance. 


7.1 Page-in Analysis 


Virtual memory page-in operations, invoked as a result of page faults, fetch pages from their pagers, and 
these pages are typically read from nonvolatile storage. In RPVM, the following additional steps may 
performed by the page-in operation: 


e Ascertain RPVM object. Ascertain if the page belongs to a RPVM memory object. If so, 
the next two operations may be necessary. Otherwise, the original page-in path is taken. 

e Locate page. Ascertain if the required page is in the swap space. If not, the traditional page-in 
path is taken and the page is requested from its external pager. 

e Swap space page-in. If the page is in the swap space, fetch it in from the default memory 
manager. 


In kernel-based RPVM, all page-in operations have to perform the ascertain RPVM object step that can 
involve only a single read of aRPVM field, followed by a compare instruction. This negligible overhead is 
the only additional direct cost to page-in operations that handle pages belonging to non-RPVM memory 
objects. 

In the case of memory page-ins involving RPVM memory objects, the locate page step is also 
performed. The cost of this additional step is the cost of checking whether the required page has been paged 
to the swap space. Recall that in our prototype this information is stored in a hash table. If none of the 
pages of the memory object has been modified or there has been no page replacement invoiving its modified 
and constrained pages, then the hash table will be empty and the cost of this step should be small. 

If the required page has been paged to the swap space, the swap space page-in step is performed -- the 
page is requested from the default memory manager instead of its external pager. The page is in the swap 
space only if the required page had previously been modified and selected for replacement. Preliminary 
results show that for this step to be as efficicnt as traditional page-in operations that fetch pages solely from 
external pagers, the default memory manager must support prefetch. 


7.2 Page-in Performance 


We conducted our experiments on a prototype RPVM operating system running on a Sun 3/60 workstation 
with 16 Mbytes of main memory. The prototype RPVM system was derived from the Mach 3.0 
microkernel (version MK75) with a user-level Unix-server (version UX38). The system uses a virtual 
memory page size of 8 Kbytes. We used an external pager (the modified Unix-server pager) that was 
extended to satisfy kernel data requests and writes without performing real I/O or paging on behalf of the 
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page-in and page-out operations being measured. This allowed us to use wallclock time to represent the 
computational time taken by the kernel to perform the paging operations. We report the measured times in 
microseconds per paging operation. 
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This graph shows the marginal times for each additional page-in operation for pages from non-RPVM and RPVM 
memory objects, after page replacement has begun. The time taken by a program to read a given number of 
pages of the memory objcct was measured. The page-in times for the RPVM object are for the case when zero 
pages of the object have been paged to the swap space. 


Figure 2: Measured Performance of Basic RPVM Page-in Operations 


To measure the overhead incurred by a page-in operation, we used a simple program that mapped a file, 
representing a database and managed by a user-level external pager, into the program's address space. The 
program sequentially reads one byte of each page in a range of pages belonging the mapped database. The 
time taken by the program to perform these reads for a number of pages or sample size represents the time 
taken by the kernel to perform the same number of page-in operations. To measure the cost associated with 
page-in operations involving pages from a RPVM memory object, the same program was used except that 
memory-mapped database was made a RPVM memory object by adding some suitable propagation 
constraint on its pages. For each experiment, the times taken for different sample sizes were measured. We 
used the marginal time taken to perform a page-in operation to represent the cost of such an operation as it 
eliminates the effects of page-ins at the beginning of each run that did not involve page replacement. The 
marginal time for a sample size is computed by dividing the difference in the time measured for this sample 
size and the time for the next smaller sample size by the difference in sample sizes. 

To ascertain the additional cost of the locate page step when the swap space does not contain pages of a 
RPVM memory object, we measured the average time taken by a program to read and page-in a page 
belonging to the object from its extemal pager. We compared this to the case where the memory object 
read is anon-RPVM object. The difference between the two measured times represents the cost of the 
locate page step. The measurements from this experiment are shown in Figure 2. The observed average 
difference is 45 microseconds per page read. Thus, the additional cost incurred by the locate page step is 
1.15% of the read page-fault cost of a non-RPVM object in this scenario. 

The swap hash table is not empty if some RPVM pages are in the swap space. However, if an 
appropriate swap hash function is used, then the additional cost of the locate page step will remain small. 
To verify this, we created a scenario where a large number of constrained pages from a RPVM memory 
object were replaced from main memory and paged into the swap space. Then we measured the average time 
taken by a program to read and page-in the remainirg pages of the RPVM object from its external pager. 
We found that when the number of swapped pages is less than or equal to the number of buckets in the 
swap hash table, the additional overhead incurred by the locate page step was negligible when compared 
with the case when no pages where swapped. When the number of swapped pages increases to 10 times the 
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number of buckets, the locate page step overhead is only 18.5 microseconds more than if the swap hash 
table is empty or 1.6% of the cost of a non-RPVM object page-in. When the number of pages increases to 
20 times the number of hash buckcts, the overhead increases to only 36 microseconds more than if the swap 
hash table is empty or 2% of the cost of a non-RPVM object page-in. The measurements from this 
experiment are shown in Figure 3. From this data, we conclude that implementing RPVM in the kermel 
has very little impact on the performance of page-in operations. 
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This. graph shows the marginal times for cach addilional page-in operation for pages from a RPVM memory 
object, after page replacement has begun and for the case where 1001 pages of the object are in the swap space. 
We show the times for the cases where the number of pages in the swap space is 10 and 20 times the number of 
buckets in the swap hash table. The time taken by a program lo read a given number of pages of the mcmory 
object was measured. The pages in the swap space are neither accessed by the program, nor were thcy paged 
there as a result of its reads. 


Figure 3: Measured Performance of RPVM Page-in with Pages in the Swap Space 


7.3. Page-out/Replacement Analysis 


Page-out operations send pages to their respective pagers, and these are typically written to nonvolatile 
storage. In the Mach kernel, this operation is invoked by the pageout daemon when modified pages resident 
in main memory are Selected for replacement. In RPVM the page-out operation may perform the following 
additional steps: 


e Ascertain RPVM object. Ascertain if the selected page belongs to a RPVM memory object. 
If the page is not from a RPVM object, the original pageout path is taken. Otherwise the next 
two steps may also be performed. 

e Determine Propagatability. Determine if the page can be propagated. This involves 
retrieving all relevant flush rules and flush-locks that specify propagation constraints on that page 
and processing all rules that apply. 

e Swap space Page-out. If the page cannot be propagated, page it to the swap space and record 
its location. Otherwise, the original pageout path is taken. 


In kermel-based RPVM, all page-out operations perform the additional ascertain RPVM object step. As in 
the case of page-in, this negligible overhead is the only additional direct cost page-out operations that handle 
pages belonging to non-RPVM memory objects. 

The determine propagatability step is performed if and only if the selected page has been modified and 
belongs to a RPVM memory object. We refer to a page-flush rule, say A Sp B, as a potentially 
constraining rule of page B. Arule is a constraining rule of page B if it is a potentially constraining rule of 
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page B, and page A is either flush-locked or has been modified. We use the term policy size to refer to the 
number of different propagation constraints (flush-locks and rules) that constitute a policy. 

Depending on the data structures used, the cost of retrieving all potentially constraining rules of a 
selected page may be sensitive to the total number of rules present in its page-flush policy. In our 
prototype system, mules are indexed via a hash function. If an appropriate hash function is used and there are 
not too many pages that have rules specified, then this cost should be independent of the policy size. The 
same holds for accessing flush-locks. Thus, the cost of the determine propagatability step is unlikely to be 
affected by the policy size but is probably highly dependent on the existence and number of potentially 
constraining rules. For each RPVM page being paged-out, one of three different cost scenarios applies. 

First, if no propagation constraints apply, then the selected page can be propagated and the cost of this 
step is the cost of determining that no flush-locks and potentially constraining rules exists for the selected 
page. This cost is independent of the policy size if the policy is not very large. 

Second, if the selected page has potentially constraining rules but is not constrained, then it can also be 
propagated. In this case, the cost of the determine propagatability step is directly proportional to the 
number of such potentially constraining rules. For each potentially constraining rule that is found, ‘the 
state of the corresponding potentially constraining page has to be obtained. Since none of the rules 
constrain the selected paye’s propagation, all such rules have to be retrieved and processed in this way, 
unless we short-circuit the process by having a threshold. Thus, this processing is probably the greatest 
potential source of overhead. 

Third, if the selected page has a constraining rule, and thus cannot be propagated, the cost of the 
determine propagatability step depends directly on the number of potentially constraining but 
unconstraining rules that are processed before a constraining rule is encountered. 

To facilitate the estimation of the cost incurred by the determine propagatability step in the case where 
there are potentially constraining rules, we define the flush-rule ratio of a page to be the ratio of the total 
number of constraining rules to the total number of potentially constraining rules of the page. As the ratio 
approaches 0, the average cost of this step is increasingly dependent on the number of potentially 
constraining rules. On the other hand, as it approaches 1, the average cost of this step becomes 
increasingly independent of the number of such rules and approaches the cost of processing a single 
potentially constraining page-flush rule. 

The swap space page-out step is only performed for pages that cannot be propagated and which have 
been selected for replacement. Before such a selected page can be paged to the swap space, the identity of 
the page and related information are inserted into the swap hash table so that the page can be located when it 
is subsequently required in main memory. The cost of this update operation should be comparable to the 
cost of the locate page step of the RPVM page-in operation. Except for this additional cost, the swap space 
pageout cost incurred should be no higher than if the selected page was sent to its external pager. 


7.4 Page-out Performance 


The same kind of measurements taken for page-in operations were also taken for page-out operations. The 
performance of a program that sequentially writes one byte of each mapped database page was measured. 
These modified pages are paged-out back to their external pager when page replacement occurs. 

We measured the time taken by a program to write and the kerel to page-out modified RPVM pages 
when no propagation constraints apply. The average additional overhead incurred by the determine 
propagatability step was 169 microseconds or 3.4% of the average cost (4869.5 microseconds) of handling a 
single page fault. The measurements are shown in Figure 4. Since page-outs are invoked to make memory 
resources available for page fault processing, we compare the additional page-out cost to the average 
computational cost of processing a single page fault. 

Our experiments indicate that if a small number of potentially constraining page-flush rules exists for 
the pages being paged-out, then the additional cost incurred by the determine propagatability step is not 
significant. In the situation where the flush-rule ratio is 0, that is there are no constraining rules, and there 
are 2 potentially constraining rules for cach database page that is replaced, the average page fault increased 
by 262 microseconds or 5.4%. With 4 potentially constraining rules per page, the page-fault cost increased 
by 410 microseconds or 8.4%. These mcasurements are shown in Figure 5. The average marginal cost per 
additional potentially constraining rule is 74 microseconds or 1.5% of the page fault cost of a non-RPVM 
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object. Thus, when the flush-rule ratio is close to 1 or when the average number of potentially 
constraining rules per RPVM page is not too large, we do not expect support for RPVM to significantly 
impact page-out and page fault performance. 
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This graph shows the marginal times for satisfying each additional page fault for non-RPVM and RPVM memory 
objects, after page replacement has begun. The time taken by a program to write a given numbcr of pages of the 
memory object was measured. The marginal page fault time consists of the marginal page-in cost as well as the 
amortized marginal cost of page-oul operations. The page-fault times for the RPVM object are for the case where 
the pages replaced have zero potentially constraining rules and none of the pages of the object have been paged 
to the swap space. 


Figure 4: Measured Performance of RPVM Write Operations 
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This graph shows the marginal times for satisfying each additional page-fault involving pages from a RPVM 
memory objecl, after page replacement has begun and for the cases where there are a given number of potentially 
constraining rules for each RPVM page. The time taken by a program to write a given number of pages of the 
memory object was measured. The marginal page-fault time consists of the marginal page-in cost as well as the 
amortized marginal cost of page-oul opcrations. We show the page-fault times for the cases where each replaced 
page belonging to the RPVM object has 2 and 4 potentially constraining rules, and compare them to the page 
faults times of non-RPVM memory objects. 


Figure 5: Measured Performance of Write Operations with Potentially Constraining Page-Flush Rules. 
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7.5 RPVM Performance 


From our analysis and experiments, it is clear that negligible additional computational overhead is 
experienced by existing applications that do not use the new RPVM primitives. 

Paging operations involving pages of RPVM objects, however, do experience non-negligible additional 
overhead. The time taken to perform a page-in operation for a page of a RPVM memory object is 
dependent on the number of pages from that object that have been paged to the swap space. This in turn is 
dependent on the amount of main memory allocated to database pages and the percentage of database pages 
in main memory that have been modified and are not propagatable. Only if these two factors combine to 
result in a very large number of database pages being paged to the swap space and a significant increase in 
locate page step costs will any significant degradation in average page-in performance be observed. 

The time taken to perform a page-out operation involving a page of a RPVM memory object is 
dependent on the size and nature of the page-flush policy corresponding to the memory object. The 
additional overhead incurred is particularly sensitive to the number of potentially constraining rules of the 
page, especially if the page's flush-rule ratio is close to zero. Although in principle, there can be as many 
such rules as there are pages in an address space or database, in practice this number is likely to be small. 
Moreover, a limit can be placed on the number of rules that are processed. If this threshold is reached, the 
page can be treated as if it is constrained. 


8. Conclusions 


Our initial work indicates that it is feasible to add direct and general support for Recoverable-Persistent 
Virtual Memory based on the RPU model to the Mach kernel. We were able to do so by building upon 
existing kernel data structures and functions in a modular way and by making small changes to the virtual 
memory page-in and page-out paths. The RPVM user-interface introduces only a few new system calls and 
abstractions. We believe that other operating systems that support memory-mapped files can similarly be 
extended to realize RPVM. The RPVM system adequately supports the consistency and recoverability 
requirements of VMDB systems while potentially allowing all the benefits of he VMDB approach to be 
realized. 

We have examincd the impact of the RPVM module on the performance of simple programs that use 
virtual memory and the new RPVM primitives, and found that our modifications do not impose significant 
virtual memory overhead. Our results indicate that the retrieval and processing of potentially constraining 
rules can potentially be a source of significant overhead. Further studies are needed to ascertain whether 
commonly used recovery techniques result in page-flush policies with flush-rule ratios close to zero and a 
large average number of potentially constraining rules per page and if so, how this problem can be 
addressed. Other future work includes comparing the performance of this system with a similar system 
implemented as an extemal pager, and studying how the kernel's page replacement policy and database 
system performance can be further improved by exploiting information present in the page-flush policies of 
the RPVM module. 
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Real Memory Mach “ 
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Abstract 


Mach was designed with the assumption that the underlying hardware 
includes a page-based memory management unit, enabling the use of a 
large, sparse virtual address space. Therefore the Mach micro-kemel in 
its Current state cannot be used on segmented machines such as Cray 
vector supercomputers or real memory machines such as transputers. 
This paper describes the results of initial work to adapt the Mach micro- 
kernel to such architectures, including the architectural changes and 
results obtained from a prototype system. 


1 Introduction 


Mach’s virtual memory system is based on the abstraction of a memory object[7]. A memory object 
represents a single source of memory (e.g., an executable file), and task address spaces are assembled by 
mapping portions of memory objects into the address space. For example, a traditional process consists of the 
text and data portions of one object plus additional objects for uninitialized (bss) memory and the stack. 
Mach’s communication (IPC) system allows portions of memory objects to be included in messages for 
efficient transmission of large amounts of data[6]. Communication and interaction among tasks is also 
facilitated by the ability to share memory objects among tasks. The implementation of Mach’s virtual memory 
(VM) system, including memory objects, makes extensive use of page-based functionality to support 
techniques such as lazy evaluation and copy on write. As a consequence, the existing Mach micro-kemel 
cannot be easily adapted to machines that do not support page-based memory management; these include 
machines that only support segments, and machines with no memory management support whatsoever. 


Memory management hardware that supports pages allows virtual addresses to be mapped to arbitrary 
physical addresses on a page by page basis. Protection (read/write) and mapping validity can also be set ona 
page by page basis; a memory access for which a valid mapping does not exist or that exceeds the protections 
allowed by its mapping causes the processor to take a trap. The operating system is then responsible for 
providing a valid translation with sufficient protection, or signalling an exception to the application. 
Operating system implementations of virtual memory functionality. (including Mach’s) depend on the 
resulting ability to modify virtual to physical memory mappings and protections without the application’s 
knowledge. 


Page based memory management support is not universally available. Although virtually all workstations and 
minicomputers support this functionality, other systems do not. For some high performance processors, the 
impact of translation logic on hardware cycle time may be unacceptable (e.g., Cray systems(8]). Another 
reason is that the impact of translation on processor complexity may be unacceptable (e.g., transputers(3]). 
These hardware driven design decisions are often complemented by system usage patterns that place less 
demand on memory management functionality (e.g., dedicated use, swapping instead of paging); the resulting 
system software can be closely tied to its hardware base. We refer to such hardware as real memory systems. 
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Software that does not depend on large sparse virtual address spaces may not need sophisticated memory 
management support. Much of the Unix interface does not require the existence of virtual memory. 
Implementations are another matter; both OSF/1[4] and OSF/1 MK (the Mach 3 based single server version 
of OSF/1[1][2]) are designed for platforms that support page-based memory management. OSF/1 MK should 
be more amenable to execution on hardware without virtual memory support because its server uses Mach 
kernel interface (as opposed to accessing internal kemel routines) and has little dependence on the existence 
of virtual memory. Our results bear this out; only a few minor configuration changes were needed to adapt the 
OSF/1 MK server to our prototype implementation of Mach for segmented hardware without virtual memory 
support. 


This paper is organized as follows: 


- Segmented memory model 

- Objectives and Approach 

- Mach VM & IPC architecture description 
- Micro kemel architectural changes 

- Server modifications 

- Prototype Status 

- Performance 

- Future work 


2 Segmented Memory Model 


An abstract segment model forms the basis of our work to adapt Mach’s memory management 
implementation for execution on hardware that lacks virtual memory support. Depending on the specific 
architecture, these segments can be of fixed or variable size, and may or may not have alignment constraints. 
We use the term virtual segment to refer to a segment in a task’s address space, and the term physical segment 
to refer to a contiguous region of physical memory that may be accessed via a virtual segment. These notions 
of segment replace the corresponding notions of virtual and physical pages in communication between the 
machine independent and machine dependent (pmap) portions of the memory management code. The pmap 
module for the resulting real memory system is responsible for mapping, unmapping, and protecting 
segments instead of individual pages. The correspondence with hardware features is obvious for segmented 
hardware, but this model is also applicable to hardware that has no memory management support due to its 
(desirable) property of managing physical memory in contiguous chunks. 


The model delineates virtual segments by their segment number and length; physical segments are 
correspondingly identified by a base physical address and length. We assume that the segment number of a 
virtual segment is implicit in addresses supplied to Mach’s kernel VM primitives (e.g., vm_allocate()). Use 
of the most significant bits to encode the segment number is a common technique. This model is also 
applicable to hardware that specifies the segment number in a different fashion for actual memory accesses; 
in this case it is necessary to define a composite address for use in kernel primitives that includes the segment 
number (encoding in the high bits is one possible technique). Examples of hardware for which this is 
necessary include that in which the segment number is implicit in the type of access (e.g., instruction vs. date) 
or is explicitly specified in the instruction (e.g., by selection of segment register). 


We have made minimal conservative assumptions about the capabilities of the hardware for this work. No 
assumption is made about whether accesses to invalid data can be continued or restarted (they are fatal on 
some segmented systems). As a result, we have had to remove all lazy evaluation from Mach’s memory 
management code. Hardware that can restart or continue such accesses may be able to take advantage of 
techniques such as load on reference, or copy on write, on a segment basis. Similarly, we make no 
assumptions about the hardware’s ability to enforce read, write and execute protections. In fact, we take 
advantage of this to limit segment usage. For example, on hardware that cannot enforce protections, all 
protections are equivalent and a new segment need never be created for protection reasons. 
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An overall goal of this work has been to consider virtual segments as a scarce resource, and manage them 
accordingly. For example, Cray Research machines have exactly two segments, a text segment and a data 
segment. Since these systems implement stacks as software abstractions in the data segment, this is equivalent 
to three segments ona machine that supports stacks in hardware. Our prototype implementation has not been 
optimized for architectures where a task could map an arbitrary number of segments with arbitrary 
protections. 


3 Objectives and Approach 


The goal of this work has been to modify Mach’s memory management system to execute on real memory 
hardware with minimal impact on the existing kernel interface. In order to address the fundamental 
architecture and design issues without getting distracted by the details involved in a complete port to a new 
system, we have built a prototype system that emulates segments using a conventional memory management 
unit. The prototype implementation was intended to address the memory management architecture issues and 
kernel interface changes. Additional work on the prototype would be necessary to define formal segment 
layers and machine dependent interfaces. The architecture described in this paper occasionally corresponds 
to the ideal goal rather than the actual prototype; we have been careful to make this distinction clear when it 
arises. 


The required kernel interface modifications are minor, and usually consist of subsetting to cope with the 
limited capabilities of real memory hardware. For example, extemal memory managers are still supported 
(e.g., to obtain contents of executed and mapped files), but the kernel will return an error if a manager attempts 
to change the protection of an individual page. Another example of a hardware limit is that every explicitly 
mapped object (e.g., a mapped tile) consumes one virtual segment; attempts to use more segments than the 
hardware supports are also rejected by the kernel. 


Our prototype kernel has a number of limitations. We have not addressed swapping of segments or 
management of swap space. We have also made no attempt to run our modified Mach kemel on actual 
segmented hardware. This kernel also does not support multiprocessors, although there are no fundamental 
design obstacles in extending it to do so. This study has only considered variable sized segments without 
alignment constraints. The ideal design would split segment management into machine independent and 
machine dependent portions to avoid the appearance of segment constraints in machine independent code. 


The prototype has reached the point where a port to segmented hardware would be reasonable to undertake 
(1.e., there are no fundamental architectural or design issues standing in the way of such a port). We have been 
pleasantly surprised by the small amount of work required to run the OSF/1 MK server on the prototype 
kemel, and in turn have gained the advantage of not needing to develop a specialized server to test the 
prototype kernel or run standard benchmarks. 


4 Mach Internal Virtual Memory Architecture 


In order to understand the required architectural changes, we consider the internal layers of the Mach VM 
architecture (see Figure 1). 


4.1 Machine independent layer 


Tasks contain threads, a virtual address space and an ipc space for port rights. The virtual address space is 
described by the ordered collection of map entries (vm_map_entry) in a virtual memory map (vm_map). Each 
map entry defines the mapping of a portion of a memory object (vm_object) to a range of the address space, 
including protection and inheritance attributes. Each memory object is a collection of untyped data organized 
into pages (vm_page). Pages within an object are identified by their offset from the start of the object, hence 
a map entry can be considered as a mapping from a portion of the task’s address space to a portion of the 
object's offset space. The kernel manages physical memory as a cache of memory object data; the actual data 
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figure 1: Mach VM Architecture 


is managed by an external memory manager or the kernel’s default memory manager. 


Memory managers are tasks like any other. The kernel requests memory object pages from the related 
memory manager at page fault time, and sends the data back to the memory manager on request from the 
manager or at pageout time. Memory object pages correspond to physical pages when the data is in memory. 
Fictitious pages (no corresponding physical page) are used when the data is not present, but has been 
requested from the pager. Anonymous memory, created as the result of a vm_allocate() call or copy operation, 
is managed by the default memory manager. This manager also acts as the pager of last resort when external 
managers do not free pages as requested by the kernel. The default memory manager’s memory is wired down 
as it cannot page itself. 


Memory objects can be shared by multiple tasks or mapped more than once within the same task. When a task 
sends data to another task, or when a task inherits memory from another task without sharing it, the memory 
is (logically) copied into a new object. To improve performance, the VM system avoids copying the object’s 
data by using shadow objects. A shadow object contains only the pages modified since the copy, with the 
original object providing the unmodified pages. Pages in the shadow object are said to shadow (i.e., cast a 
shadow on) the corresponding pages in the original object that they replace; a light shown from above would 
illuminate only those pages visible to the task. 
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4.2 Machine dependent VM layer 


All the information required to find the memory page corresponding to a virtual address is in the machine 
independent layer; no machine-dependent data structures are used. Once this information is located, it is 
necessary to instruct the hardware that a virtual address in this task must be mapped to a specific physical 
page with appropriate protections. This is achieved via a simple interface to the physical map (pmap) layer. 
The pmap layer is responsible for managing the memory management unit, including installation, 
modification, and removal of virtual to physical translations. The pmap layer must also be able to tell the 
machine independent layer if a given physical page is mapped or if it has been modified. As a consequence, 
pmap modules for hardware that employs a tree-structured or linear page table must also manage an inverted 
list to enable it to locate all virtual mappings of a physical page. 


4.3 IPC 


Mach’s IPC system is relevant to our work because it uses the VM system when large amounts of data are 
sent in a message. Mach IPC messages are typed, providing information to the kernel that allows it to 
determine if the message contains either of the following: 


- Port rights: Messages are the only way to transfer these kernel managed entities among tasks. 
- Out of line memory (passed by reference). 


When sending data via messages, a task can either send it in-line or out-of-line (ool). All data sent in a 
message has copy semantics; the receiver appears to get its own copy. For in-line data, this is implemented by 
copying the data into the message body at send time and copying it from the message body at receive time. 
Out-of-line data is passed by reference, and the kernel employs Jazy-evaluation and copy-on-write techniques 
to minimize the amount of data that must be copied to implement copy semantics. 


The VM layer provides an abstraction called a map copy that the IPC layer can manipulate. A map copy is a 
temporary repository for data being sent via a message. It is created when the message is sent and destroyed 
when the message is received. The map copy abstraction is a logical copy of the virtual region passed in the 
message at the time the message was sent. 


There are three different possible representations of a memory region in a map copy: 


- A vm object 
- A list of pages 
- A list of vm_map_entries 


The object representation is used for pageout. When the kernel sends a page to a pager, the page is moved to 
anew object to allow it to be backed by the default pager, thus protecting the kernel from a recalcitrant pager 
that refuses to perform pageouts. The new object contains a single page, and it is more efficient than using 
map entries for this case. 


The list of pages is used for pagein and device operations. It allows the kernel to move pages directly from 
the original object if the sender deallocates the data at send time. For most pageins and device reads, the sent 
data is deallocated once sent by the pager or device handler. 


The map_entry type is the most common. When a thread sends a region of virtual memory in a message, the 
kernel copies the map entries and mark the object(s) as copy on write. To facilitate the implementation, the 
VM layer splits and clips together vm_map entries to match the region. At receive time these map entries are 
moved into the receiver’s map, providing the receiver with copies (shadows) of the original objects (see 
Figure 2). 
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figure 2: Sending OOL Memory Through Mach IPC 


5 Architectural changes 


This section describes the architectural changes made to Mach’s virtual memory management system to 
support real memory hardware. 


5.1 Object /Segment / Page relationship 


An object contains a linked queue of referenced (present or being requested) pages. For the real memory 
system, the pages of an object must be contiguous and in existence (it is not possible to use lazy evaluation 
to fault them in). Thus an object represents a single physical segment. A virtual segment in a task’s address 
space is a different concept; it may be mapped to an entire physical segment, or only a portion thereof. In turn, 
physical segments may be mapped multiple times into the address spaces of multiple tasks. 


The vm_page entity persists in the real memory design, as itis the unit of communication with external pagers 
and the IPC system. Every page of an object exists (unless the object is swapped), cannot be fictitious (i.e., it 
always corresponds to a physical page) and must be initialized before any access. The pages donot need to 
be linked. into a queue as they are contiguous. The page abstraction is not used by and is not visible to machine 
dependent code. 


Mach’s original VM system makes very little use of object sizes. Sizes of externally managed objects are 
adjusted in response to page faults that appear to extend the object. This is unreasonable for a real memory 
system. Even if hardware permits restarting an access beyond the end of a segment, this would require 
expanding that segment for each new page. If the next sequential page is not free in physical memory, 
reorganization and compaction of physical memory are required to accommodate the newly enlarged 
segment. The real memory system initializes the object size at object creation time to avoid these 
inefficiencies. 


Contiguous physical pages (i.e., a physical segment) must be allocated and initialized at memory allocation 
or mapping time. Because access faults may not be restartable, the real memory system cannot rely on the 
kernel to detect initial references to pages. Hence, memory allocation causes the resulting memory to be zero 
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filled immediately. Similarly, memory mapping causes the mapped pages to be requested from the object’s 
memory manager immediately. The algorithm and code responsible for requesting pages from the memory 
manager or zero filling pages are basically unchanged. 


Lazy evaluation also cannot be used to optimize memory copying (e.g., copy on write) because the real 
memory system cannot assume that write references can be detected and responded to. As a consequence, 
shadow objects cannot be used. Copying an object involves creation of a new regular object and a new 
segment to hold the copy; then relevant memory is physically copied. When a task is created, the objects 
corresponding to memory inherited as copy are copied by the kernel instead of being shared copy-on-write. 


5.2 Map entry / segment relationship 


Virtual and physical segments do not correspond one to one. A physical segment can be mapped multiple 
times at different addresses within the same or different tasks. Consider a program with text and data. The 
memory object (a file) corresponds to a single physical segment in memory. But the text and data have 
different protections, thus requiring two virtual segments (Figure 3a). Two virtual segments are also required 
if text and data are contiguous in the file but separated in the task’s address space (Figure 3b). On machines 
with a single segment per task, the text and data virtual addresses must correspond to the text and data offsets 
within the memory object, and there can be no distinction in protection at the hardware level (Figure 3c). 


task 


Phys. 
Seg. 





figure 3; Virtual and Physical Segments 


In all three cases there are two map entries, even if they correspond to a single object and physical segment. 
The machine independent layer marks each entry with the appropriate protections, even if these protections 
are implemented identically by the hardware. 


5.3 Anonymous memory management 


The real memory system attempts to avoid creating new segments (both virtual and physical) when 
anonymous (zero fill) memory is allocated. This is in contrast to mapping an externally managed object which 
requires creation of the segments. Mach’s original VM architecture creates a new object in the following 
cases: 

- The virtual memory region is not contiguous to an existing one (user specified virtual address) 

- Required protection/inheritance differ from the one of the existing object 

- Object reference count is greater than one. 
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These conditions can be made less restrictive in the real memory system by employing lazy deallocation and 
overly eager allocation. This results in accessible valid memory at locations that would be invalid in the 
Original system, but this is a small price to pay for the resulting saving of virtual segments. 


If the virtual address at which a user wishes to allocate new memory is not contiguous with the last virtual 
address of an existing anonymous memory region, the same memory object can still be used in some cases 
(Figure 4). The middle pages will be allocated in the physical segment but not used. Accesses to these pages 
will not be trapped even though the memory region is invalid from the memory system’s point of view. The 
corresponding segment area could be uninitialized, but for security reasons, they should be zero filled (to be 
implemented in our prototype). The memory management system must prevent mapping of new objects 
inside this invalid memory region. 


In the case where memory is allocated without specifying a fixed address for the new memory, the real 
memory system tries to merge the new region with an existing segment. The predefined read, write and 
execute protections of the new and existing region may not match. As an example the OSF/I server sets the 
data region protection to r/w, but the default r/w/x protection is used when the kernel allocates memory within 
a task (e.g., for message passing). This prevents coalescing the newly allocated memory region with the data 
region. On most hardware, these 2 protections are identical. Hence, the real memory system introduces a 
machine dependent function to compare protections based on whether they are implemented identically (e.g., 
Our prototype assumes that r/w/x is equivalent to r/w). In this case, a single physical and virtual segment 
suffice to implement the resulting protection. 
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figure 4: Anonymous Memory Allocation 


Different concerns apply if the existing region to be extended has an object with a reference count larger than 
one. This indicates that the object is mapped into multiple tasks or may also be mapped by multiple regions 
of the same task. Regions are often split when a task deallocates memory in the middle of an existing memory 
region. In this case it is possible to coalesce newly allocated memory with this object even if the object’s 
reference count is larger than one. Shadow objects no longer cause this situation, as they aren’t used in the 
real memory system. In order to determine if an object is actually shared, the physical (object) segment data 
structure contains two fields indicating the task in which the segment is mapped and where. Reserved values 
are used to indicate that the object is mapped by more than one task or at more than one virtual address in the 
same task. These fields are also used by the segment management layer. 


At deallocation time, if a task specifies a memory region in the middle of an existing object, the VM layer 
registers it and modifies the map entries, but does not change the task’s segments. The deallocated region 
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remains accessible to the application and may be reused to satisfy a subsequent memory allocation request. 


5.4 IPC 


The real memory implementation changes the use of map copy structures by the IPC system. The map entry 
lists of a map copy always refer to regular objects. Object copies (of the part sent in the message) are 
performed at message send time. On the other hand, at receive time, the kernel allocates anonymous memory 
in the receiver’s memory space and copies the data to minimize segment usage; directly mapping the copied 
object(s) into the receiver’s address space would require one or more additional virtual segments. The kemel 
often splits map entries to facilitate the creation of these map copies. This appeared to pose a problem in 
minimizing the number of virtual segments, so code was added to the prototype to be aggressive about 
merging map entries. This code is not necessary because one virtual segment can encompass multiple vm map 
entries, but yields performance benefits by reducing the number of map entries. Our prototype does not 
support the page list version of map copies, in order to avoid problems if the pages in the page list are 
discontiguous. This is not strictly necessary, as the pages in a page list usually come from a single segment 
(and hence are contiguous), and could be copied if this was not the case. 


5.55 Segment management 


The segment management layer is new; it replaces and changes the functionality of the resident page 
management layer. The segment management layer implements segment allocation, deallocation and growth. 
Segment allocation requires fitting the desired segment into an available space in memory (in contrast to page 
allocation, which simply removes a page from a queue). Care must be taken to minimize fragmentation of the 
system’s physical memory. Inefficient management of segment growth can drastically affect performance. 
Segment growth must be contiguous to the original segment, and so may require moving the original segment 
or its neighbors to make room. These segment moves are expensive and should be minimized. The pageout 
queue management code has been deleted because pageout is not a meaningful concept in a real memory 
system; entire segments must be swapped out instead (our prototype does not implement this). Objects can 
be still be marked as cacheable; this causes their physical segments to be cached for reuse, as in the original 
system. 


Figure 5 shows the data structures used for segment management. Memory is divided into some number of 
contiguous segments; the number and their sizes vary dynamically as the system executes (for clarity we 
assume that the system’s physical memory is contiguous, but this is not a requirement). Each segment is either 
busy (in use) or free (available for use). An allocation operation looks for a. free segment of at least the 
requested size; this segment is split if it is larger than needed. All segments are organized into a doubly linked 
list by physical address to facilitate segment merging. Free segments are hashed by size and linked into 
buckets; adjoining free segments are always merged into a single segment. Our prototype uses a hash function 
that assigns segment sizes between adjacent powers of 2 to the same bucket (i.e., bucket n contains segments 
whose size satisfies 2"+1 < size < 2"+!) The first segment of the appropriate bucket is selected by an 
allocation operation. If the segment must be split, the remaining portion is placed at the end of the free list for 
its bucket; this increases the likelihood that this portion will be available if the allocated segment should need 
to expand in the future. 


Each segment is represented by the following data structure: 


Struct seg { 


struct segment *next_seg; *prev_seg; 
Struct segment *next_hash, *prev_hash; 
vm_offset_t page_addr; 

vm_size_t page_count; 

Struct vm_page *page; 

struct vm object *object; 
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struct vm_map *map; 
vm_offset_t Vaddr ; 
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figure 5: Segment Management Data Structures 


The vm_page field is used for communication with pagers and managing out-of-line memory sent via IPC; 
in order to save space in the segment structure, the page_addr argument could be obtained from the vm_page 
structure. The last three fields in the structure support segment growth. When moving a segment, the code 
checks that its vm object is not busy (e.g., pagein, pageout or device I/O in progress), and that the segment is 
not mapped multiple times. Once the segment is moved, it is remapped into the task that is using it. Additional 
locking constraints would be required for a multiprocessor implementation. 


5.6 Management of the kernel task’s space 


We assume that the kernel runs in physical mode with the kernel’s address space being the address space of 
physical memory. Multiple segments are not needed to protect the kernel from itself, and not all architectures 
of interest make multiple segments available for privileged mode execution. Running the kernel with physical 
addresses simplifies virtual space management because the physical segment addresses and the kernel virtual 
segment addresses match. This also makes it possible to move data directly from user-mode tasks to the kernel 
when desired because the physical address of the memory must be otherwise unused in the kernel’s address 
space. Our prototype does not implement physical mode execution for the kernel; instead, we assume no 
limitations on the number of kernel virtual segments to simulate running in physical memory (segments are 
used for user-mode tasks). 


A couple of minor modifications to the kernel’s management of its address space were necessary. The kernel 
defines a special memory object, the kernel object, which is a repository for most of the data structures of the 
kernel that are not pageable. This object’s size is initially zero, and is grown as needed. It is necessary to give 
this object a fixed size so that its segment can be managed like other physical segments. The prototype system 
does not implement automatic growth of the kernel object, although this is possible. The kernel may also 
define submaps that reserve portions of the kemel’s address space. The primary use of these maps is to avoid 
deadlocks and related problems involved in paging and fault handling. Since our real memory system does 
not take page faults and swaps instead of pages, submaps were removed. In addition, reservation of address 
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space in this fashion would reduce the kernel’s available address space and prevent it from accessing all 
possible segments by their physical addresses. 


5.7 Pinaps 


We did not address the issues involved in modifying this layer for real memory hardware because our 
prototype continues to run in virtual mode. Instead of invoking the pmap module with physical page 
addresses, the final system would provide segment addresses and sizes (e.g., to pmap_enter() and 
pmap_remove()). The segment number must be part of the virtual segment address. The distinction between 
the kernel and other tasks in current pmap modules must be maintained because the pmap_enter() and 
pmap_remove() calls do not need to change any mapping information for the (physically addressed) kernel 
in acomplete real memory system. 


The prototype contains no support for enforcing hardware restrictions on segment size and alignment. 
Additional machine-dependent data structures would be needed along with an interface to access them when 
searching for available address space in a vm_map. This internal interface would have little impact on the 
relevant algorithms. A similar modification was used by Wheeler and Bershad to optimize mapping 
alignments for support of virtual caches [9]. 


6 Server modifications 


Use of virtual memory in the OSF/1 MK system is a potential obstacle to moving the server and commands 
to areal memory system. The OSF/1 server is a large user mode task whose memory is subdivided into many 
regions. At the time of this work, the server allocated over 30 megabytes (MB) of virtual address space to 
itself using between 50 and 100 mapentries. A straightforward transformation of this to our segmented model 
would imply between 50 and 100 segments, which is clearly excessive. Between the emulator[2] and the use 
of shared libraries, OSF/1 commands required at least 2MB of virtual space and used between 12 and 20 map 
entries. The usage of segments and virtual space must be reduced to match the hardware constraints of a real 
memory system. Our primary goal was to enable execution on systems with hardware support for three 
segments; text, data, and stack (this corresponds to two segments on systems that simulate the stack in 
software because the stack is then part of the data segment). This section describes the minimal modifications 
to the system that were necessary to achieve both this goal and a sizeable reduction in virtual memory usage; 
we were pleasantly surprised by the ease with which this was accomplished. 


The first step was to reduce the server’s configuration by: 


- Reducing the number of users from 16 to 2 (thus changing NPROC from 168 to 36) 
- Removing the streams subsystem, and the AFS and system V filesystems. 

- Limiting the memory allocated to mbufs to 256 K instead of 1 Meg. 

- Reducing the maximum buffer cache size to 256 K. 


The server's DEFAULT configuration is built with ashared memory area between the emulator and the server. 
Each task (emulator) shares three regions with the server: two for partially mapping the u_area, (one is read 
only) and a one to exchange data between the emulator and the server. This improves performance by 
reducing the number of RPCs andthe amount of memory passed in messages. In a real memory system, this 
would require 3 additional segments per task. We removed this memory sharing option from the 
configuration. 


There were a number of other configuration changes. We eliminated the configuration option that allows the 
server to map in a kernel maintained time value for faster access, saving the virtual segment that would be 
required to implement this. We changed the default stack size for user programs to 64KB from 2MB to reduce 
memory usage. Shared libraries consume virtual segments on areal memory system (at least one per library); 
we uSed statically bound commands and libraries instead to avoid this usage. 
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These changes allow us to achieve our segment reduction goals. The resulting server has three virtual 
segments (text, data, and stack). The text and data are the same physical segment, but different virtual 
segments for protection reasons. The stack segment is used only in initially starting the server; the cthreads 
package within the server allocates its own stacks from the data segment. Commands and other applications 
now have six segments: text, data, stack and 3 segments for the emulator (text/data/bss). A version of the 
server that does not use an emulator is currently being implemented[5]; with such a server, each user task 
would only require 3 segments. The current version of this server maps arbitrary regions of memory from its 
tasks into its address space to optimize the performance of moving data to and from them (copyin(), 
copyout()). This server also has a configuration option that uses kemel calls (vm_read() and vm_wnite()) to 
perform this function; a real memory version of this server would be configured in this way. 


Our prototype has reduced the server’s use of virtual address space to 4MB. The OSF/1 server can create up 
to 50 cthreads. In single user mode, there are already 30 cthreads. Each cthread is created with a stack size of 
64K, accounting for almost half (about 2MB) of the virtual space usage. This stack size could be reduced to 
32K saving another megabyte if desired. Further reductions are complicated by the use of buffers allocated 
from the stack to send and receive messages whose size may be up to 8KB. Recent changes to MiG have partly 
alleviated this restriction, but are not incorporated into our prototype. 


7 Prototype Status 


Our prototype kernel executes on an IBM-compatible PC with 16 Mbytes of memory, a 300 MB disk and an 
ethermet connection. The kernel code is based on NORMA_MK1]1, but we have made no attempt to preserve 
NORMA functionality. In the memory management area, 1 1 files were modified and 2 new files were created. 
Modifications were also required to 13 other files in various areas of the kernel. Note that this prototype still 
executes in virtual mode, so there is very little change to 1386-specific code. The vast majority of in-kemel 
interfaces are unchanged. Only the interfaces between the vm_object layer and the resident memory layer 
have been changed to deal with segments. Submaps have been removed. The kernel memory allocation 
interfaces are unchanged, but the vm layer will always provide non-pageable memory. 


The OSF/1 server described above comes up multiuser on the prototype kermel, and the resulting system is 
accessible via the network. The only programs that fail are the ones requiring more than 64 K of stack (e.g., 
rsh) or requiring large virtual space (e.g., gcc: 16 Mbytes). Since the prototype does not implement swapping, 
it stops when physical memory is exhausted. 


8 Performance 


It is important to note that the prototype is neither complete nor optimized. The performance impacts from 
completing and optimizing it may not be negligible. The pmap management code is still page based and still 
manages an inverted page table. The kernel task runs in virtual mode and invokes pmap subroutines. In 
addition, the cost of memory translation is still present. In vanous places we did not have the time to optimize 
the code, especially when paging in or reading pages from devices, where we could move segments from the 
sender to the kernel at copyin time. 


All of the measurements reported here were done ona BULL BM600 PC: 
- 25 Mhz i386 
- 16 Mbytes memory 


- 300 Mbytes ESDI drive 
- WD8003 Ethernet board 


A page copy (4096 bytes) takes approximately 1 millisecond. 
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The OSF/1 server was running in multiuser mode, with statically bound commands and libraries. 
The kernel and server configurations of interest are: 


STD+WS: Standard Mach micro kernel (NORMA_MK13) 

STD+WS-vm Real memory Mach microkemel(NORMA_MK11 based) 

DEFAULT Standard OSF/1 Server (SVR99) 

SMALL Reduced configuration server (Small buffer cache, no mapped u_area, no 
mapped time). 


We address the following topics: 


- RPCs 

- VM 

- disk and network I/O 

- OSF/1 system call path 
- Unix commands 

- OSF/1 fork/exec 


Attempts to measure program builds failed because the gcc compiler relies on a large virtual space; it 
unconditionally allocates 16 Mbytes of memory, which is more than the total available memory. The I/O 
performance figures must be analysed with care, as most of the elapsed time is “wait/io” time, and the extra 
page copies implied by the real memory kernel are not significant by comparison. However, in the case of a 
time sharing machines, the extra page copies would have a visible impact on performance. A user load 
benchmark like AIMIII would exhibit this effect. 


8.1 RPCs 


We used the standard machipc test program. This program is made up of one server and one client. They 
register and establish communication using the name server, in our case snames. Machipc uses the mach_msg 
interface with the MACH_SEND_MSG and the MACH_RCV_MSG options. With the out of line (ool) 
option, the buffers are not read or written by either the server or the client. 


Table 1: RPC performance (Usec/RPC) 


Configuration Null RPC 4KBRPC | 8KBRPC | 16KBRPC 
STD+WS / SMALL 3 730 730 730 
2 


10 
STD+WS-vm/ SMALL 2640 4320 7930 
Relative performance (%) | 1.07 | 028 | 0.7 | 0.09 





Since the data is never accessed by the user programs, the out of line pages are never copied by the system 
with the standard kernel. The real memory system must copy the pages twice; the cost of these copies (1 ms 
per page) accounts for most of the performance differences between the systems in these cases. 


8.2 VM 


We used 2 programs. The first one is a program that was written to measure the cost of zero-fill page faults 
(uninitialized page accessed for first time) and lazy evaluation faults (resident but not mapped page). The 
program allocates 1 megabyte of memory and accesses every word (4 bytes) of it twice. This gives us the cost 
of a zero-fill page fault and the cost of an already mapped access. Then the program forks and accesses every 
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word again, which gives us the cost of an unmapped access. 


Table 2: VM Performance: Memory access - ([isec/page) 


Configuration ; = . = fault Elapsed 


STD+WS / SMALL 8984 


STD+WS-vm / SMALL I 9765 
Difference “508 





For the real memory kernel, although the program never takes page faults, the elapsed time is larger because 
the pages must be copied as part of the fork operation. The kernel with virtual memory support shares these 
pages copy-on-write instead. 


The second program measures the cost of memory allocation and access time. It is run in two modes. The first 
mode allocates all the memory at once and then accesses each page. The second mode allocates one page at 
a time and accesses it. 


Table 3: VM Performance: malloc (lsec/page) 


| malloc +n touch 
STDIWS/swatt 66 


STD+WS / SMALL 


STD+WS-vm / SMALL —— 1835 
Relative Performance 


The performance difference for the first mode is primarily due to the fault cost (~ 190 pUsecs). The 
performance improvement for the real memory system in the second mode is somewhat surpnising. The 
underlying segment must expand at every call, which may require segment copies and/or moves at various 
points during execution. The frequency and cost of these operations could be higher on areal memory system 
if physical memory is badly fragmented. 





8.3 Disk I/O 


These measurements utilize the OSF/1 file system. The program creates an 8 Mbyte file and then copies it to 
/dev/null. 


Table 4: DIsk I/O Performance (Kbytes/sec) 


Configuration Copy to /dev/null 


seen ES [40 | 3988 


STD+WS/ SMALL _— 
Relative Performance 0.74 /0.85 0.76 / 0.94 





The performance is compared to two server configurations. With the DEFAULT configuration, the emulator 
uses shared memory to pass data to the server. With the SMALL configuration, data is passed in messages. 
In the real memory case this implies 2 extra page copies 


8.4 Ethernet I/O 


We used ftp with an HP/700 workstation to send a large file to /dev/null on the HP/700 and receive a large file 
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from /dev/null on the HP/700. 


Table 5: Ethernet I/O Performance (Kbytes/sec) 


Configuration _ Receive 


STD+WS / SMALL 200 





STD+WS-vm / SMALL 
Relative Performance 
The file involved did not fit into the OSF/1 server’s buffer cache. 


Ey 


8.5 System call path 


We measured the getpid() and getuid() OSF/1 system calls. 


Table 6: System Call path performance ((syscalls/sec) 


Configuration 
STD+WS / DEFAULT 
STD+WS / SMALL 


STD+WS-vm / SMALL | 1666s 1639 
Relative Performance 0.12 / 1.07 1.06 / 1.06 





There should be no difference in performance between the two systems with SMALL servers. Some of this 
difference may be due to variation involved in using the shell’s time command instead of the gettimeofday 
and getrusage system calls. getpid() is considerably faster under the DEFAULT server because it takes 
advantage of the shared u_area to avoid an RPC to the server. 


8.6 Unix commands 

We measured typical Unix shell commands: 

S$ find /usr/include/sys -type f -exec grep -1 copyright {} \; 
S$ find /usr/include/sys -type f -print 


S grep -1 copyright /usr/include/sys/* 


The related directory contained 115 files. The command outputs were redirected to /dev/null to avoid 
measuring console I/O performance. 


Table 7: find/grep performance (elapsed seconds) 


Command STD+WS / STD+WS-vm / Relative 
SMALL | performance 





The difference between the first and third lines is that grep is executed 115 times in the former. The find 
command time is negligible. This seems to indicate that the fork/exec mechanism is leading to this 
performance drop. The next measurement confirms this. 
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8.7 Fork/Exec/Wait 


The test program loops on forking/execing and waiting for exec to return. The executed program is a null 
program: main() {} 


Table 8: fork/exec/wait (Lisec/call) 


____Configuration Usec/call 
SSTD+WS/SMALL sis en SMALL 49700 


STD+WS-vm STD+WS-vm/SMALL SMALL 


Relative Performance 





The program is 52 Kbytes in size and the null program is 22 Kbytes. In the real memory case, boththe main 
and the null program are copied from the original cached object ((52+22)/4 = 18.5 ms). At fork time, both the 
text and the data are copied ((52+64)/4 = 29 ms). These times account for most of the performance difference. 


9 Future work 


The work described in this paper constitutes an initial prototype that demonstrates the feasibility of Mach as 
an operating system base for real memory hardware systems. There is still a fair amount of work to be done 
to create a version of Mach that runs on areal memory platform. The pmap interface needs to be redesigned 
to match the segmented memory model. This should result in a considerably simpler pmap module. The 
kernel needs to be adapted to execute in physical mode (versus the virtual mode of the current prototype). No 
change should be needed to our prototype’s management of the kernel’s (physical) address space to 
accomplish this. Segment swapping technology needs to be added; there is nothing new to be invented here, 
and a number of operating system implementations from which this technology could be adapted. In addition, 
there is a reasonable amount of code cleanup and error checking to be added, as would be expected with the 
first functional version of a prototype system. Additional extensions are needed to support multiprocessors 
and hardware-imposed segment alignment restrictions. 


The prototype makes no attempt to optimize handling of out of line memory. Every virtual copy in the VM 
system is replaced by a physical copy in the real memory system. This results in anumber of needless memory 
copies (e.g., a paged in page may be copied up to three times). In some cases, these are a matter of 
straightforward optimization work, but in other cases, kernel interface changes are needed. For example, a 
‘third-party’ I/O capability in device_read() and device_write() that indicated the ultimate source or 
destination of the data in another task would avoid copies to and from the server’s address space. 


Some minor changes to the OSF/1 server are needed because certain virtual memory operations become quite 
expensive in a real memory system. The OSF/1 server knows that the kernel optimizes virtual memory 
operations. In traditional Unix implementations, the text portion of a task is often shared among the tasks 
running the same program. When a task needs to modify the text (e.g., for debugging), a private copy of the 
text is made. OSF/1 takes advantage of the fact that mapping an object as a copy of an underlying shared 
object is relatively cheap due to the use of copy on write techniques. But in the real memory case, mapping 
an object as a copy implies a physical copy of the object, with unfortunate (and unnecessary) performance 
impact. 


10 Conclusion 
The overall objective of this work has been to investigate the possibility of adapting the Mach micro-kemel 


to real memory hardware. We have shown that it is possible to do this without major modifications to the 
kernel interface. This result seems natural, since paged virtual memory functionality is a superset of 
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segmented memory functionality. In the recent past, researchers improved operating systems by using page- 
based virtual memory, and the present exercise has consisted of removing this improvement. Our performance 
measurements show that the absence of virtual memory is not always a handicap, and may be an advantage 
in some cases, This work has demonstrated the adaptability of the Mach kernel to yet another interesting class 
of hardware architectures. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes the architecture and implementation of MIKE - a version of 
the IK distributed persistent object-oriented programming platform built on top of the 
Mach muicrokernel. 

MIKE’s primary goal 1s to offer a single object-oriented programming paradigm for 
writing distributed applications. In MIKE an application programmer can use C++ 
almost as he would in a non-distributed system. 

The platform supports fine grained objects which can be tnvoked in a location trans- 
parent way and whose references can be exchanged freely as invocation parameters. 
These objects are potentially persistent. MIKE supports the abstraction of one-level 
store, persistent objects are transparently loaded on demand when first invoked and 
saved to disk when the application terminates. Class objects are special persistent ob- 
jects which are dynamically linked when needed. The platform also offers distributed 
garbage collection of non-persistent objects. 

This paper discusses how MIKE makes use of Mach’s features to offer the func- 
taonality described above and the techniques used to achieve good performance. MIKE 
2s compared with the UNIX versions of IK to evaluate the benefits of using Mach ab- 
stractions. 


1 Introduction 


Writing distributed applications is still a. difficult task due to the lack of adequate 
support. In a traditional environment a programmer uses a general purpose programming 
language to program most of the objects and an Interface Definition Language (IDL) to 
generate stubs to access remote ones. Generally, the IDL concepts do not match those of 
the programming language — remote objects are named and accessed in a different way, 
parameter passing is different and inheritance does not exist or has different rules. All 
these problems tend to separate the application into static sets of co-located objects that 
communicate with remote ones using Remote Procedure Call (RPC) based client-server 
interfaces. 

MIKE, Mach IK Environment, is a redesigned version of the INESC Kernel (IK [9, 
13]) that takes advantage of Mach’s [1] features. IK’s primary goal is to offer a single 
object-oriented programming paradigm for writing distributed applications. In the current 
versions, applications are written in EC++4, a language with the same syntax as C++ but 
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with some restrictions and semantic extensions [11]. It supports fine grained objects 
which can be invoked in a location transparent way across the distributed system and 
whose references can be freely exchanged as invocation parameters. An application can 
be designed as a set of fine grained communicating objects whose location in the system 
can be dynamically set at run-time. 

Traditionally, a programmer uses files to persistently store objects and has to handle the 
conversion of all context dependent data (e.g. pointers) when saving or retrieving objects. 
IK solves these problems by offering the abstraction of a one-level store — all objects are 
potentially persistent and persistent objects are transparently loaded when invoked and 
saved to disk when the application terminates. Class objects are special persistent objects 
which are dynamically linked to running applications when needed. A new version of a 
class object can replace an old one at run-time, provided it preserves the old interface and 
semantics. 

IK’s implementation uses only UNIX abstractions to achieve portability. It runs on a 
network of Sun workstations, PC and Bull machines running different UNIX flavors. MIKE 
shares its goals and model with IK but bases its implementation on Mach abstractions. 
The MIKE prototype is running on the Mach 3.0 micro-kernel and the BSD single server. 

There are several demonstration applications running, from which we outline a dis- 
tributed ray-tracer. This ray-tracer is designed as a set of MIKE objects which tmplement 
the processors farm model. These objects are distributed through several nodes to achieve 
true parallelism and speed-up image rendering. 


2 Overview 


MIKE uses an object-oriented approach, all entities are objects conforming to a simple 
conceptual model. This model was inherited from IK and it is fully described in [13]. 


2.1 Basic abstractions 


The platform offers the following set of basic abstractions: 


Object — An object is a passive data structure which exports a set of methods defined 
by its class (or by its class superclasses). Objects can be volatile or persistent. 
Persistent objects survive application termination. Objects can be invoked in a 
location transparent way. 


Activity — An activity is an active object which represents a thread of control. Activity 
synchronization is based in lock and condition objects. Like all objects, activities, 
locks and conditions can be invoked in a location transparent way. 


Context — A context is a protected address space mapping a set of objects. The context 
itself is represented by an object. This object has methods to create activities in its 
own address space. Several activities run in each context. 


Node - A node is an object which represents a machine in the distributed system. Activ- 
ities invoke a node object to create a context on its corresponding machine. Several 
contexts can coexist in the same node. 
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Mach offers abstractions that match these closely. A Mach port can be associated with 
distributed objects and send rights can be used as object references. Mach Inter-Process 
Communication (IPC) can be used to access remote objects in a. location transparent way 
and the Mach interface Generator (MiG) stubs can be used to marshall and unmarshall 
invocation parameters. The context abstraction matches closely a Mach task — a resource 
container shared by several threads of execution. An activity can be mapped on a Mach 
Cthread and locks and conditions can be mapped on mutexes and condition variables from 
the Cthreads package. These observations guided our implementation on top of Mach. 


2.2 Architecture 


MIKE runs on several computing nodes connected by a network and running the 
Mach 3.0 NORMA kernel ! and the BSD single server. The platform is composed of a set 
of node servers, storage servers (SS), name servers (NS) and contexts. This architecture 
is depicted in figure 1. 


Machine A Machine B 


es Network 
Node \ 
Server 
BSD 
Server 


Mach micro-kernel 


Context 





EC++ application classes 






Run time support 


library 
Emulation 


® Distribution library 







Server 


Mach micro-kernel 
C) Machtask =>” Mach IPC (0) 
(a) 


@ Persistency | @ Unix interface 





Figure 1: MIKE’s architecture — possible configuration (a) and interface layering (b). 


There is a node server on each machine. It boots the other MIKE servers on that 
machine, creates local contexts on behalf of activities on remote nodes and authenticates 
users. 

The storage servers manage persistent objects’ disk images. These servers are responsi- 
ble for the generation of persistent object identifiers. They also offer a service that returns 
an object location given its persistent identifier. 

The name servers cooperate to offer a distributed name service. This service associates 
names (strings) with objects. These associations are persistent. 

The node, storage and name servers are multi-threaded UNIX processes. They use the 
UnIx functionality provided by the BSD server to access the file-system and communicate 
with the client contexts using Mach IPC. 

EC++ application classes can use the UNIX interface or directly the micro-kernel inter- 
face. MIKE features are supported by the run time support library. Each context’s process 


1MIKE also runs in the non-NORMA kernels, but without distribution because the netmessage server 
does not work properly. 
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image is linked with this library. The run time support library offers transparent object 
invocation, dynamic linking, garbage collection of distributed volatile objects and coop- 
erates with the servers to support object persistency. This functionality is implemented 
using mostly the micro-kernel interface. 

The transparent object invocation abstraction hides the object location from the pro- 
grammer. If an activity invokes a persistent object, which is in disk, the object is trans- 
parently mapped on the activity’s context. Similarly, when an activity invokes an object 
mapped in a remote context invocation is transparently forwarded to that context. 

A port is associated with each distributed object and remote invocation is based on 
MiG generated stubs. These stubs are encapsulated in EC++ classes which implement 
the mechanism described above. The MiG client stub is encapsulated in the client proxy 
class. This class exports the same interface as the origmal class. The server proxy class 
encapsulates the server stub. Each context has a port set where all object ports are 
inserted. A set of dispatcher threads wait for requests in this port set. They service 
remote invocation requests directed to the objects mapped in the context. The remote 
invocation mechanism is used to share objects between contexts. 


3 Implementation 


MIKE reuses part of IK’s implementation, but distribution support is significantly dif- 
ferent. MIKE also adds real multi-threading support and distributed garbage collection. 


3.1 Object structure, local references and object invocation 


Instance objects and their classes are represented in memory by the structure shown in 
figure 2. Objects are represented by Run Time Headers (RTH). The RTH hold all relevant 
per-object information. Local object references are pointers to these headers. 
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Figure 2: In memory object structure. 


The data field in the RTH points to the object’s instance data. This indirection simpli- 
fies object mobility. IK’s conservative copying garbage collector [5] relies on this indirec- 
tion. It also simplifies the implementation of lazy evaluation techniques like on demand 
dynamic linking and delayed pointer swizzling. On the other hand, accesses to the instance 
data are penalized. 
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The status field is used to indicate the object’s type (e.g. whether the object is a class, 
a client proxy, a server proxy or a regular object) and its status (e.g. whether the object 
is mapped or unmapped). 

The proxy field is used to store information relevant to the remote invocation process 
(see section 3.3). 

The lock field stores the object lock, which is used to ensure mutual exclusion in RTH 
accesses. We chose to use a spinlock instead of a relinquishing mutex because the size of 
the first one is one fifth of the size of the second. Furthermore, our measurements show 
that a spinlock is more efficient than a mutex. 

Method selection is performed by searching for the method in the class hierarchy, using 
a late-binding mechanism similar to the one used in Smalltalk and Objective-C. Each class 
has a method’s cache which stores the entry points for the most recently invoked methods, 
speeding up invocation. The cache field of an object’s RTH points to the method’s cache 
of its class. The per-class method’s cache is shared by several threads and accesses must 
be synchronized using the lock in the class RTH. 

The detection of object faults (i.e. the invocation of unmapped objects) is achieved by 
trapping object invocations. This prevents direct accesses to the instance data. When 
an object is invoked, the invocation primitive looks for the method in the cache. Only if 
there is a cache miss is the object status tested to confirm whether it is a normal cache 
miss or an object fault. Hence, the RTH of unmapped objects always point to an empty 
method’s cache. 

The object fault handler tests the status field. If the object is persistent and not mapped 
anywhere, it retrieves the object from persistent store. Otherwise, if the object is a client 
or server proxy, the object fault handler creates an instance of the corresponding class. In 
either case, the object’s class hierarchy is dynamically loaded and linked. Several object 
faults can be handled concurrently but not on the same object. Hence, the object fault is 
handled under the protection of the object lock. 


3.2 Distributed object references 


Most objects are known only inside a single context and are identified using only local 
references. When objects get referenced by persistent names or by other contexts they are 
assigned more expensive identifiers. 

MIKE associates a Mach port with objects known remotely and remote contexts use 
send rights to reference them. This scheme has several advantages — location transparency, 
notifications of port destruction, port reference counting and protection by capabilities [3]; 
but it does not solve all problems. 


3.2.1 Referencing potentially persistent distributed objects 


On the one hand persistent objects survive the death of all contexts referencing them 
and, on the other hand, ports are volatile entities — a port is destroyed along with its 
associated rights when the task holding the receive right terminates. Therefore send 
rights are inadequate for use as distributed references to persistent objects. Persistent 
objects must be identified using persistent identifiers. 

Since all objects are potentially persistent, using send rights as the only remote refer- 
ences to volatile objects is also problematic. Ifa volatile object gets promoted to persistent 
there is no easy way to transmit the new persistent identifier to all the contexts holding 
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send rights. This problem is solved by assigning a persistent identifier, a priori, to a 
volatile object, the first time a reference to that object is exported. 

MIKE’s persistent identifiers are called Low Level Identifiers (LLI). They are unique 
and persistent, i.e. the identifier is valid until the object it refers to is explicitly deleted. 
The LLI is sufficient to identify the object. However MIKE uses the tuple <oLLI, sRight> 
as a distributed object reference to retain the benefits of using send rights. In this tuple 
oLLI is the object’s LLI and sRight is a send right to the port associated with the object. 

Remote invocations always try to use the send right. If it is invalid, the LLI is used to 
question the storage server responsible for the object and either get a new send right or 
map the object locally (see section 3.5.2). 


3.2.2 Lazy port allocation 


Associating ports with objects has all the advantages enumerated above but can con- 
sume a significant amount of kernel resources. Creating a port for every object is not 
feasible and it is also inefficient; because the number of objects is usually very large and 
most of them are short lived and never become known outside their creation context 
(e.g. one of our test applications, a cooperative document editor, creates 250 objects per 
second). 

We use lazy evaluation techniques to minimize this problem — a port is only associated 
with a mapped object the first time a reference is exported. Furthermore, if the object 
is persistent and is currently not mapped, no port is associated with the object, only the 
LLI is sent. This significantly reduces the number of ports used. 


3.2.3 “On-the-wire” reference representation 


A context references a remote object using the tuple <oLLI, sRight>. However, to 
invoke the object, the LLI of the object’s client proxy class is also required. Hence, a 
reference is transmited as the tuple <oLLI, sRight, cpLLI>, where cpLLI is the client 
proxy class’ LLI, whenever all the information is locally available. This default policy can 
be changed on a per-class basis to enhance performance. 


3.2.4 Exporting object references 


The primitive used to export references (XRef) converts local object references into the 
tuple <oLLI, sRight, cpLLI, pType>. The first three components are the “on-the-wire” 
reference representation and pType is the port type. pType is needed because object ports 
are declared polymorphic on the sender’s side [8]. The proxy classes call XRef for each 
exported reference. 

XRef tests the object’s status. If the object does not have an associated server proxy, 
XRef associates an LLI, a port and an instance of the corresponding server proxy class 
with the object. The port and the server proxy’s RTH are allocated together to ensure 
that the port name matches the RTH’s address. Collisions are rare enough for this process 
to be efficient and it saves a hash table and speeds up message dispatching. 

The port name is stored in the proxy field in the object’s RTH and the object’s port is 
inserted in the context’s port set. The cache field in the server proxy’s RTH is initialized 
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with a pointer to an empty method’s cache and the object reference is stored in the proxy 
field. 

Since distributed garbage collection is based in no-more-senders notifications, the send 
right for a locally mapped object must be generated using mach_port_insert_right un- 
der the protection of the object’s lock. This lock synchronizes reference exporting with 
the no-more-senders notification handler. The value of pType returned in this case is 
MACH_MSG_TYPE_MOVE_SEND. On the other hand, if the local reference points to a client 
proxy’s RTH, pType is returned with the value MACH_MSG_TYPE_COPY_SEND. Therefore, the 
extra send right is generated by the mach_msg call avoiding the extra system call. 


3.2.5 Importing object references 


The primitive used to import references (IRef) converts the tuple <oLLI, sRight, 
cpLLI> into a local reference. The proxy classes call IRef for each imported reference. 

IRef starts by searching for a RTH associated with oLLI in a hash table. If the search 
fails a RTH is created and associated with the LLI. This association is registered in the 
hash table. Once again, the RTH’s cache field is initialized with a pointer to the empty 
method’s cache. 

When sRight is valid, IRef must handle the extra user reference to the send right. If 
the object is mapped locally, the send right received must be destroyed to enable no- 
more-senders notifications. On the other hand, if sRight corresponds to a locally mapped 
client proxy the reference can be discarded lazily — a counter Is incremented and the extra 
references are discarded when it reaches a high-water mark. 

If sRight is valid the object it refers to is mapped somewhere. Therefore, if the object 
was not known yet cpLLI and sRight are saved in the data and proxy fields of the RTH 
and the RTH is marked as belonging to a client proxy. 


3.3 Remote object invocation 


In a distributed object-oriented system like MIKE, remote object invocation is a fun- 
damental primitive. The programmer must be able to program and invoke remote objects 
like local ones with acceptable efficiency. If the invoking object and the invoked one 
are co-located, invocation proceeds locally and without interposition of any proxy object, 
otherwise a remote invocation mechanism is used. 

The remote invocation mechanism relies on three objects: 


e An instance of the client proxy class mapped in the remote invoking context. This 
instance holds a send right to the port associated with the remote object it represents. 


e An instance of the server proxy class mapped in the context of the invoked object 
which represents all the contexts holding references to the object. It holds a receive 
right to the object port and a reference to the object. 


e The object itself mapped in the invoked context. Its class knows nothing about 
communication and remote invocations. 


A remote invocation begins when the client proxy is invoked. The client proxy calls 
the MiG client stub. They marshall the invocation parameters and send an IPC to the 
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remote object port. In the remote context, the dispatcher thread finds the appropriate 
server proxy and invokes it. The server proxy and the MiG server stub unmarshall the 
invocation parameters and invoke the object. Control is returned to the client context 
through the same path. 


3.3.1 Proxy class generation 


The code for the proxy classes is automatically generated from the original class defini- 
tion. This process is depicted in figure 3. All the actions are performed by a shell script, 
in a way transparent to the programmer. 


€C_aCiase.o> 


—_ 


—e*C aClass.o ) 
Fe 


Figure 3: Proxy class generation. ECC is the EC++ compiler. 








In the first step ECC generates the client proxy class (C_aClass.[Ch]), the server proxy 
class (S_aClass.[Ch]) and the MiG definition file (M_aClass.defs). In the second step the 
proxy classes are compiled and the MiG definition file is processed. The third step compiles 
the MiG output files and links them with the corresponding proxy class. In the last step 
(not shown in the figure) class objects are created and an LLI is associated with each 
class. 


3.3.2 The proxy classes 


To describe the proxy classes we use class aClass as an example: 


struct aStruct { 
char aChar; 
int anInt; 


a 


class aClass : public bClass { 
public ; 
virtual char aMethod(aStruct, int*, object*); 


Pa 





This class definition is processed as described previously. 
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The MiG definition file generated is as follows: 


subsystem M_aClass 5; 


userprefix call_; 
serverprefix do_; 


routine aClassaMethodF7aStructPiP6ob ject 
( 
port : mach_port_t; 
al_i : char; 
ai_2 : int; 
a2 3 int; 
p3o : mach_port_t = MACH_MSG_TYPE_PORT_SEND ; 
130 Raat 
13c ela t 
r : char 





In order to support inheritance in remote invocations, the message base id of the subsys- 
tem is given by the number of non-pure virtual methods defined in the direct and indirect 
base classes of the subsystem’s corresponding class. Note that multiple inheritance is not 
supported. 

The subsystem defines a MiG routine per each method in the original class. The 
routine has the same parameters as the method but object references are expanded into 
their “on-the-wire” representation and structures are recursively decomposed into their 
constituent elements. ‘The method’s return value is also added as a routine parameter. 

Parameters passed by value are mapped onto MiG in parameters. If they are passed 
by pointer they are mapped onto inout parameters, to cover their worst case use. Note 
that call-by-value semantics are respected. However, call-by-reference is only respected 
with object references; with basic types, structures and arrays it can only be emulated by 
call-by-value-return. 

Each routine’s name is obtained by concatenating the class name, the method name 
and the method signature. This is needed to ensure the name resolution rules of C++. 

The client proxy class generated in this example is as follows: 


class C_aClass : public C_bClass { 
public: 
virtual char aMethod(aStruct, int*, object#) ; 


es 


char C_aClass :: aMethod(aStruct al, int* a2, object* a3) 
{ 
char I; 
LLI_t 130, 13c; // object and class LLI 


mach_port_t p3o; // object port 

mach_msg_type_name_t t3; // port type 

XRef(a3, &p30, &130, &13c, &t3); 

mach_port_t p; 

getPort(this, p); 

handleError(call_aClassaMethodF7aStructPiP6object(p, al.aChar, ai.anInt, a2, 
p30, t3), 130,..13c,. ér)).; 


return r; 
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The methods of the client proxy class decompose structures into their constituent types 
(and later compose them if the structures are passed by pointer or by reference). This 
step is important to guarantee the correct typing of the message which, according to the 
Mach philosophy, can be used to handle different data representations with a receiver- 
makes-it-right policy. This decomposition also eliminates dependencies on the compiler 
“alignment inside structures” rules. Finally, this analysis is important to detect embedded 
object references or pointers which must be handled separately. 

The macro getPort retrieves the remote object’s port name from the proxy field of the 
client proxy’s RTH. 

handleError is a macro which calls the method handleChildDeath() in the event of 
failure of the context where the remote object was mapped. This method is defined in the 
base class C_object. It tries to map the object locally or obtain a send right to the new 
object port. It can be redefined to provide a per-class or per-object child-death handler. 

This example’s server proxy class is as follows: 


class S_aClass : public S_bClass { 
public: 
virtual void dispatch(mach_msg_header_t*, mach.msg_header_t*) ; 


er 


void S_aClass :: dispatch(mach_msg_header_t* in, mach_msg_header_t* out) 
{ 
if (M_aClass_server(in, out)) 
return; 
else S_bClass::dispatch(in, out); 
} 


extern "C” { 
kern_return_t 
do_aClassaMethodF7aStructPiP6object(mach_port_t p, char a1_1, int a1_2, 
int* a2, mach_port_t p30, LLI_t 130, LLI_t 13c, char® r) 
{ 

struct aStruct a1; 

al.aChar = al1_1; 

al.anInt = ai_2; 

object® a3; 

IRef(130, p30, 13c, a3); 

aClass* obj; 

get Obj (obj, p); 

*r = obj->aMethod(al, a2, a3); 

return KERN_SUCCESS; 





This class exports only the method dispatch, but its code module also defines the func- 
tions called by the MiG demultiplexer function. These functions are responsible for com- 
posing the structures received; importing references; invoking the corresponding method 
on the right object; decomposing the structures passed by pointer or reference and ex- 
porting references. 

The object on which to invoke the method is selected using the macro getObj. As we 
have noted, the address of the server proxy’s RTH matches the port name. Therefore, 
the macro locates the server proxy object using the port name and retrieves the object’s 
reference from the server proxy’s RTH. 

One advantage of interposing proxy classes in remote invocations is that the program- 
mer can change the default implementation to meet specific application needs [12] (e.g. 
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introduce caching for efficiency, encapsulate shared memory access and manage replica- 
tion). Furthermore, different client proxy classes can be used to access the same remote 
object. 

The layering of the proxy classes on top of MiG stubs eases the interconnection of 
MIKE’s applications with existing servers. The server’s client stub can be encapsulated 
in a client proxy class and the server can be handled as an always remote MIKE object. 
For example, references to the server “object” can be freely exchanged in invocations. 
In spite of this advantage, MiG stubs are large. The use of a dynamic marshalling and 
unmarshalling mechanism similar to the one used in [6] would halve proxy class sizes. 


3.3.3. Inheritance in remote invocation 


Inheritance in remote invocation is supported by the addition of two shadow replicas 
of the original class hierarchy, one for the server proxy classes and another for the client 
proxy’s. The class hierarchy for the example we have been presenting is shown in figure 4. 


a 

OT 
C_object S_object 

bClass sli whee 

a. we ce 


Figure 4: Class hierarchy which supports inheritance in remote invocation 


The client proxy hierarchy ensures that they inherit the same interface as the original 
classes. ‘The server proxy hierarchy guarantees that the base classes are all loaded when 
dispatch is invoked in a given class. As shown in this example, the method dispatch 
calls the MiG demultiplexer function. If the message identifier falls out of range, it calls 
the method dispatch of its base class. 

This scheme only supports single inheritance and all methods must be virtual. Note 
that C_aClass can be used wherever aClass is expected without the need to define the 
common interface in a base class. This is possible because MIKE supports a. late-binding 
mechanism similar to Smalltalk’s, it would not work in plain C++. 


3.3.4 The Dispatcher 


Each context has an instance of class Dispatcher. Its function is to receive remote 
invocation requests and call the correct method on the correct object to service them. The 
Dispatcher manages a set of service threads that concurrently wait for remote invocation 
requests on a port set. All the object ports are inserted in this port set. 

The number of service threads is adjusted dynamically to adapt to varying load. The 
dispatcher object has two counters — totalThreads, which counts the total number 
of service threads, and freeThreads, which counts the number of threads waiting for 
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requests. These counters are updated concurrently by the threads under the protection of 
a lock. 

Initially only one service thread is created. This thread executes the method Dispatch, 
a modified version of mach_msg_server. When a message is received freeThreads is 
decremented. If it becomes null and totalThreads is lower than a maximum value, 
a new thread is created to execute method Dispatch on the dispatcher object and 
totalThreads is incremented. Then the request is processed. 

After processing the request freeThreads is incremented. If it reaches a given max- 
imum and totalThreads is higher than a minimum value, the thread sends the reply 
and destroys itself. Otherwise it sends the reply and blocks waiting for a request using a 
combined send and receive operation for increased efficiency. 

This simple scheme has the hysteresis needed to avoid oscillations and will avoid thread 


creation overhead except in abnormal load peaks. 
The request dispatching is very simple. It is achieved with the following line of code: 


((S_object *) Req->Head.msgh_local_port)->dispatch(&Req->Head, &Rep->Head) ; 


Where Req is the buffer with the request message and Rep the buffer where the reply 
message will be placed. The dispatching takes advantage of C+-+’s polymorphism and of 
port name and server proxy reference matching. Since the port set only contains object 
ports it is guaranteed that the obtained reference always points to a valid object. 


3.4 Garbage collection 


MIKE uses a slightly modified version of IKX’s garbage collector [5]. Small objects are 
recycled using an algorithm similar to generation scavenging. Garbage collection of large 
objects and run time headers is based on an incremental mark-and-sweep algorithm. Only 
volatile objects are recycled. 

The garbage collector roots are the register states and stacks of all the threads in 
the context, the references in the instance data of persistent objects with an LLI and 
a set of object references called refSet. Register states can easily be obtained using 
thread_get_state, but finding the used portion of each thread’s stack can be more d- 
ifficult. When a thread is preempted while executing emulation library code, the stack 
pointer value saved in the register state points to an emulation library stack. The real 
stack pointer value is saved at the bottom of this stack. This situation must be detected 
and handled correctly. 

Each context has a collector thread. This thread executes the collection algorithm inde- 
pendently from other contexts. Synchronization between mutator and collector threads is 
based on a stop-the-world policy. The collector thread suspends all other context threads 
before executing the algorithm. Mutual exclusion is used to guarantee that threads are 
suspended in a safe state. The collector thread acquires the locks which protect sensitive 
data structures before suspending the other threads. 

Distributed garbage collection combines Mach’s built-in port reference counting mech- 
anism with the local garbage collection. When a server proxy is associated with an object 
(in XRef) both references are inserted in the refSet. Then a no-more-senders notification 
for the object port is requested to the kernel. The context who imports the reference gets 
a send right to the object port and an associated client proxy object. 

Eventually, the client proxy object stops being referenced and is recycled by the local 
collector. When this happens the send right is destroyed. If it is the last client proxy 
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the context where the object is mapped will receive a no-more-senders notification. The 
notification handler compares the current receive right make send count with the one in 
the notification message [8]. This comparison is made under the protection of the object 
lock to ensure that no references are exported during the process. If the make send counts 
differ a new notification is requested. Otherwise, the server proxy and object references are 
removed from refSet and they become subject to the normal garbage collection process. 
The receive right is destroyed when the server proxy is garbage collected. 

MIKE’s distributed garbage collection, like any other simple distributed reference count- 
ing algorithm, does not collect distributed cycles. 


3.5 Object persistency 


From the programmer’s point of view there is a. one-level store, all objects are ma- 
nipulated in the same way whether they are persistent or volatile, mapped or on disk. 
Persistency is a dynamic attribute. 

Objects are created volatile. They are promoted to persistent when they become reach- 
able from a reference on persistent store. An activity can explicitly save a reference to an 
object on persistent store using the name service to assign a name to the object. 

A persistent object’s image can be saved explicitly invoking the method flush on the 
object or implicitly when the context where it was mapped terminates. When the image 
of a persistent object is saved all the objects reachable from its references are also saved. 

A persistent object’s reference can be obtained given its name, using the name service, 
and then the object can be invoked and its references followed transparently. A persistent 
object is mapped in the first context that invokes it. 

If a persistent object ceases to be referenced from persistent store it is turned volatile 
and can eventually be garbage collected. 

Several system components cooperate to offer this view to the programmer. The name 
servers offer the persistent name service and the storage servers and the run time support 
library cooperate to save and retrieve persistent object’s images. 


3.5.1 Persistent object naming and clustering 


MIKE’s persistent references are called LLI. The LLI is a tuple with three components 
(<SSid, BGN, GN>). The SSid (Storage System identifier — 16 bits) identifies the storage 
system container where the object’s persistent image is stored and the storage server 
responsible for the object. The BGN (Base Generation Number — 32 bits) and the GN 
(Generation Number — 16 bits) identify the object within a container. 

Since there is a potentially very large number of persistent objects we do not assign an 
LLI to all of them. An LLI is assigned to an object (if it does not already have one) only 
in the following situations: 


e The name service is used to assign a persistent name to the object. 


e A reference to an object is exported to another context. If this object was volatile 
and later ceases to be distributed (which is detected through the distributed garbage 
collection) the assignment is invalidated. 


e If, when saving persistent objects, it is found that an object is reachable from more 
than one object with an LLI. 
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In our platform persistent objects tend to be fine grained, around 48 bytes average size, 
so we use an object clustering technique to obtain larger grained entities called clusters. 
These entities are then manipulated by the storage system. 

A cluster is a subgraph of the global persistent objects graph. In this subgraph there 
is only one object with an LLI — the head of the cluster. The head of the cluster is the 
only object directly referenced from the exterior of the cluster and so the LLI of the head 
identifies the cluster. 

The tail of the cluster is composed of all the objects in the private subgraph of the 
head, that is, those only accessible from the exterior of the cluster through references in 
the head’s instance data. The objects in the tail are stored in depth first order. 

In the current implementation the clusters are rebuilt by the run time support library 
every time the head is flushed or the context where they were mapped terminates. During 
this process object references are translated into cluster offsets, if they point to an object 
in the same cluster, or into LLI, otherwise. Then the clusters are delivered to the storage 
system which saves them on disk. 

When a method is invoked on the head of an unmapped cluster the run time library asks 
the storage service to map the cluster given the head’s LLI. If the request is successful the 
cluster is mapped and references are converted from their disk representation to pointers 
in a lazy way — only when each object is invoked. 


3.5.2 The storage system 


Clusters are stored in a distributed persistent object space partitioned into a set of 
storage system containers (UNIX directories). Each container is managed by a different 
storage server, which runs at the node where the file system resides. Each user has a 
container assigned, all persistent object clusters created by this user’s applications are 
stored in that container. Each cluster is stored in a separate file. 

The storage servers are multi-threaded. There is a set of service threads waiting for 
requests in a service port. The service port is registered in the netname server * as 
“SSssid”, where ssid is the container’s storage system identifier. 

Each storage server maintains an object location table. This hash table is used to 
obtain binding information for mapped persistent objects. Each entry in this table stores 
the object’s LLI, a send right to its port, its client proxy class’ LLI and a send right 
to the object port of the context where the object is mapped. The storage server uses 
Mach’s port destroyed notifications to clear entries in this table when the contexts where . 
the objects were mapped terminate. 

A context interacts with the servers through a proxy layer, which encapsulates MiG 
stubs. This layer is part of the run time support library. When an operation is requested 
on an object, the proxy layer extracts the field SSid from the object’s LLI and uses it 
to obtain the server’s service port from the netname server. After acquiring the service 
port the operation is requested to the server using RPC. The service port is cached for 
efficiency. 

When a context requests the first LLI, the proxy layer obtains a BGN value from its 
storage server. The context can use this value to create 2'© LLI without communicating 


*In the non-NORMA kernels the netname service is part of the netmessage server. In NORMA the 
netname service is a modified version of snames which offers the old netname server interface. 
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with the server. The context port and the BGN are registered in the storage server’s 
object location table. If the context exhausts the 2'° LLI the proxy layer requests a new 
BGN. 

The proxy layer requests the appropriate server to map a cluster as a consequence of 
an object fault on the cluster’s head. When a storage server receives a map request, it 
searches its object location table to find if the cluster was mapped. If the cluster was not 
mapped, the server reads the cluster from disk and passes it to the context in an IPC 
message. The server also registers the object’s LLI and the context’s port in the object 
location table. If the cluster was mapped, the storage server returns a send right to the 
object’s port and the LLI of its client proxy class. If this information is not present in 
the object location table, it is obtained from the context where the object was mapped. 
If needed the context will allocate a server proxy and a port for the object. 

When a cluster is flushed or unmapped it is sent to the appropriate storage server in 
an IPC message. The server writes the new cluster state on clisk. If the cluster is being 
unmapped its entry is removed from the object location table. Concurrent accesses to an 
object’s persistent image are serialized using mutual exclusion primitives to synchronize 
the storage server’s service threads. 


4 Evaluation 


This section evaluates some key aspects of MIKE’s performance and compares MIKE 
with the versions of IX which only use traditional UNIX abstractions. 

The test environment was composed of one 33 MHz 1386 Intel 303 and a 33 MHz 1486 
Topzen, connected by a 10 Mbit Ethernet, running MK77 ° in the intra-node tests and 
NORMA 12 4, in the inter-node tests. In the inter-node tests the client was in the i386 
machine. 


4.1 Object invocation performance 


This section evaluates the performance of object invocation. The benchmark program is 
very simple — one object invokes an empty method on another object. The tables present 
the method signatures followed by the elapsed times. In the method signatures, object* 
is a reference to a MIKE object. The values were determined by executing the test in a 
tight loop 100,000 times and computing the average elapsed time of each pass through the 
loop. 

Table 1 compares MIKE’s intra-context object invocation cost with a virtual method 
invocation in C++. 





void aClass::f(int *) 


Table 1: Intra-context invocation elapsed times. 


3Compiled with STD+WS. 
*Compiled with STD+WS-+assert+lineno+NORMA-+norma_ether. 
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C++ invocation is 62% faster for two reasons. Firstly, C++ uses dynamic binding, 
which is more efficient than the late binding used in MIKE. Secondly, C++’s binding 
mechanism is reentrant. MIKE uses a per-class method cache shared by all threads. Ac- 
cesses to this cache are synchronized, adding approximately 2j1s to the invocation cost. A 
per-thread global cache could be more efficient, avoiding the need to synchronize accesses. 

Table 2 presents remote invocation costs. Mapped means that the referenced object or 
an associated client proxy is mapped locally. With unmapped persistent object’s references 
an optimization is used (see section 3.2.4). 


Tntra-node 
3053 us 
3344 ps 


3960 = gus 






void aClass::f(int *) 
void aClass::f(object *) | unmapped | 469 _, 
void aClass::f(object *) | mapped | 


Table 2: Remote invocation elapsed times. 


Passing an object reference is more expensive than passing a pointer to an integer due 
to the costs of exporting and importing the reference. It is around 28% cheaper to export 
an unmapped object’s reference because sending a port is relatively expensive. 

The results expose the problem of performance transparency. Invocation costs grow 
significantly with the “distance” between the invoker and the invoked object. Therefore, 
the programmer (or the platform) should locate closely related objects together to achieve 
good performance. 

Table 3 compares the time elapsed in a simple RPC, based directly in MiG stubs, with 
the time spent in invoking a method with similar parameters on a remote object. 





Table 3: Intra-node remote invocation versus simply calling MiG stubs. 


MIKE’s remote invocation mechanism adds three object invocations to the MiG RPC 
code path — the invocation of the client proxy, the invocation of method dispatch in 
the server proxy and the invocation of the object. This combined with the overhead of 
dynamically managing the number of dispatcher threads adds 17% to the cost of a simple 
intra-node MiG RPC. We believe this extra cost is well justified by the functionality 
provided. 


4.2 Implementation on UNIX vs. implementation on Mach 


This section highlights the major benefits of using Mach to support a distributed object- 
oriented programming platform. It compares MIKE with the versions of IK that only use 
traditional UNIX abstractions. 

In IK threads are implemented by user level code without kernel support, which has 
the usual advantages and disadvantages [14]. Since IK controls the thread scheduling, 
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preemption can only occur in well known points. This renders synchronization unnecessary 
in most accesses to shared data structures. In particular, there is no need to synchronize 
accesses to the method’s cache, which makes IK’s intra-context invocation faster than 
MIKE’s. 

One of the problems with IK’s threads is the support for blocking system calls. IK rede- 
fines the most common blocking system calls to implement preemption. This mechanism 
is based on the SIGIO signal and the select system call and it introduces a significant 
performance overhead. It is responsible for 30% of the total cost of an inter-node remote 
invocation between a Sparc 10/20 and a Sparc 10/30, where the SunOS 4.1.3 LWP thread 
package is used [13]. Furthermore, when a thread blocks in a page fault requiring I/O, 
the entire context blocks. 

On the other hand, MIKE uses Cthreads supported by multiple kernel threads. These 
threads can handle blocking operations more efficiently, including page faults. Mach 
threads support parallelism inside a context, while IIX must use several contexts to explore 
the parallelism offered by a shared memory multiprocessor. 

IK uses BSD sockets to perform remote invocations, this ensures portability and inter- 
operability, but MIKE’s remote invocation is faster than IK’s. The main reasons for this 
are the more efficient IPC and threads implementation on Mach. In particular, MIKE’s 
intra-node remote invocation is ten times faster than IKX’s SunQS version on top of a Sparc 
10/30 [13] and the inter-node remote invocation is 30% faster than in IK (in the same test 
configuration as described in the previous paragraphs). On the other hand, inter-node 
remote invocation supported by the netmessage server is very slow. 

The use of Mach ports as distributed object references played a fundamental role in the 
implementation of MIKE’s distributed garbage collector and child death detection mech- 
anisms. Another important advantage of using Mach ports is the per-object protection 
by capabilities. 

In IK the name service and storage system code is linked with the run time support 
library. IK relies on a distributed file system to name persistent objects and access their 
images. MIKE takes advantage of the efficient Mach IPC and uses a multi-server archi- 
tecture. This eliminates the dependency on a distributed file system to access persistent 
objects. Furthermore, the multi-server architecture will hopefully ease MIKE’s port to 
other operating system “personalities”, because its run time support uses almost only 
Mach abstractions and UNIx dependencies are isolated in the storage and name servers. 


5 Related work 


This section compares MIKE with other systems that exploit micro-kernel functionality 
with similar goals. Namely COOL [2], the multi-server [6] and Casper [15]. The first one 
exploits the Chorus [10] functionality and the last two exploit the facilities offered by 
Mach. 

MIKE’s distributed object sharing support is similar to the one in the multi-server. 
The two systems use a function shipping model implemented using Mach inter-process 
communication. Casper and COOL use data-shipping to share objects between contexts. 
Both systems use a page-based distributed shared memory similar to Li’s [7], implemented 
with external pagers. COOL also supports an RPC based object sharing mechanism. 

MIKE does not use a page-based distributed shared memory because of the well known 
false sharing problem. In fact, our average object size, 48 bytes, is much smaller than the 
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unit of sharing, the 4 Kbytes page. We believe the unit of sharing must be the language 
level object or even fragments of it [4]. Casper and COOL use object clustering techniques 
to minimize the false sharing problem. 

Another problem with Casper and COOL’s distributed shared memory implementation 
is that they offer a sequentially consistent memory, using page invalidation to detect and 
classify memory accesses. This memory model is expensive and usually accesses must also 
be synchronized at an higher level. 

Object naming in MIKE and the multi-server is similar. They both associate ports with 
distributed objects and use port capabilities as distributed object references. However, 
MIKE supports object persistency, which raises several problems (e.g. send rights must 
be complemented with persistent identifiers to reference potentially persistent objects). 

Casper and COOL also support persistency, but they use virtual memory pointers as 
distributed and persistent object references. This approach eliminates the need for pointer 
swizzling and allows persistent objects to be loaded by the normal demand paging scheme. 
On the other hand, the systems must ensure that contexts use the same addresses for the 
same distributed objects and persistent object addresses must be allocated persistently. 
This can be expensive and in Casper it restricts persistent store size to the virtual ad- 
dress space size of the processors memory management unit (4 Gbyte), which is a severe 
restriction. With the advent of wide address space processors this restriction will become 
unimportant. COOL avoids this restriction by supporting a form of pointer swizzling. 

Local garbage collection in MIKE is similar to the one in Casper, but the former recycles 
persistent objects. This task is simplified by the use of a single storage server. This 
centralized storage server prevents scalability. Like MIKE, the multi-server uses no-more- 
senders notifications to implement distributed garbage collection, but the multi-server also 
uses reference counting for local garbage collection. 

The multi-server, COOL and MIKE use C++ to program applications. In Casper 
programmers use the Napier88 programming language. MIKE, COOL and Casper support 
distribution and persistency transparently, but in the multi-server the proxies must be 
hand coded and the programmer must specify the RPC messages using a subset of an 


IDL. 


6 Conclusion 


We described an object-oriented programming platform which supports transparent 
access to remote and persistent objects programmed in C++. This implementation runs 
on top of the Mach NORMA kernel and the BSD single server. It makes extensive use of 
Mach IPC and real multi-threading facilities. Since the run time support library is built 
using mostly the micro-kernel interface, the port to other operating system “personalities” 
should be easy. 

The use of Mach IPC and threads was determinant to achieve good remote object 
invocation performance. Mach threads also allow MIKE to support parallelism inside a 
single address space. 

The use of ports as distributed object references allows for an easy implementation of 
distributed garbage collection and child death detection mechanisms and provides per- 
object protection by capabilities. In spite of this advantages, the use of send rights as 
references to potentially persistent objects proved insufficient. To solve this problem and 
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retain the advantages of using ports we complement send rights with a persistent global 
unique identifier. 

The desire to support fine grained objects led us to the use of lazy evaluation techniques 
to minimize the overhead of associating a port per distributed object and using two “com- 
munication classes” per each original class. Ports are allocated in a lazy way and proxy 
classes are also loaded and linked lazyly. 

The EC+4 proxy layer on top of MiG makes remote invocation very flexible without 
degrading performance. Proxy classes are generated by a tool in a way transparent to 
the programmer. Nevertheless, the programmer can modify the generated code to meet 
specific application needs. This architecture also eases the interconnection of MIKE’s 
applications with existing MiG servers. 

We believe that our platform eases the development of distributed applications, but 
there is still a lot of work to do in hidding the lack of performance transparency and 
the partial failures from cooperating application components. Therefore, we are currently 
investigating data shipping based distributed object sharing techniques combined with 
group communication tools. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents initial results in the design and implementation of task migration on the 
top of the Mach pkernel. The presented work is part of a broader project concerning research on 
load distribution. Our task migration is implemented in user space in order to improve portability, 
maintainability and flexibility. At the same time we paid attention not to sacrifice performance, 
transparency and functionality. Although we have implemented task migration in user space, some 
modifications to the kernel were necessary. We have designed on the pkernel abstraction level, unaware 
of issues such as files, signals or other UNI Xisms which were main obstacles to simple and transparent 
process migration so far. We expect to benefit much more when we start dealing with load distribution 
decisions. Our design allows us to make scheduling decisions entirely based on Mach virtual memory, 
interprocess communication and processor load. 


1 Introduction 


The field of Load Distribution (LD), encompassing load balancing, load sharing and related mecha- 
nisms, such as Task Migration (TM) and remote execution, has been explored for quite some time 
[Bokh79, Eage86, Milo91]. Many practical and theoretical results have evolved, but none has achieved 
wide acceptance. There have been many obstacles, such as a relatively old operating system design, 
artificial support for distributed computing by extending stand-alone operating systems in a network, 
the lack of distributed applications, dependence on the particular modified version of the underlying 
operating system, limited functionality and transparency etc. We believe that contemporary pkernels 
provide a convenient base for LD and particularly for TM. In a pkernel, basic abstractions are supported 
within the kernel, while other functionality is provided within user space. This allows access to data and 
functionality formerly hidden inside the kernel, and thereby improves opportunities for a user level ‘TM 
implementation. This and other characteristics, such as network transparency, modern virtual memory 
design and modularity, that modern pkernels possess (particularly Mach [Blac92]), are a promising base 
for yet another effort in the field of TM. Therefore, we have set as our goal to demonstrate that the Mach 
ukernel is a suitable environment for the implementation of TM. Our implementation aims at a trans- 
parent and portable migration in user space (possibly with minor modifications to the kernel), without 
paying significant penalties in performance and functionality. 

The paper describes two user-space TM servers, necessary modifications to the kernel and a pre- 
liminary performance evaluation. Besides serving as a base for future work, the goal of this phase was 
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to provide insight into the complexities of TM implementation, level of transparency, functionality and 
performance penalties paid for the user level implementation. 

The rest of the paper is organized in the following manner. In this section we present an overview of 
the field and the relevant Mach characteristics. The design of our task migration scheme is presented in 
section 2. The implementation is described in section 3 by surveying the modifications applied to Mach, 
and two versions of the TM server. In section 4, we present some preliminary performance measurements. 
Related research is described in section 5. Our conclusions and future research are presented in section 6. 


1.1 Overview of the Field 


The field of TM has often been surveyed and described, e.g. in [Gosc91, Arts89]. Here, we briefly mention 
the motivations for TM, its issues and important implementations. 

Computing history has shown that technology continuously provides more resources, but also increases 
demand for these resources. No matter how much is provided, there will always be an application that 
needs more, be it computing power, primary memory, huge paging space or specialized hardware. One 
of the convenient ways to satisfy this need is TM. Other applications of TM include the areas of fault- 
tolerance, real-time, system administration etc. Mobile computers may become yet another important 
area to apply TM [Doug92]. 

One of the intriguing issues of TM is transparency. It implies that a task can transparently execute 
after its migration, without recognizing that it has been migrated, except possibly for the performance 
difference. User v. kernel space implementation concerns the tradeoff between efficiency and sim- 
plicity. A user space implementation, while sacrificing speed to some extent, can provide for a simple, 
robust solution [Arts89]. A kernel implementation may be necessary in the case of real-time requirements. 
Residual dependency is related to the amount of the task state that may be left at the originating 
or some other node. It is directly related to the reliability of task migration. Task migration should 
be recoverable, i.e., it should be possible to recreate a task in the case that its migration has failed. 
Autonomy and security are important with respect to the environment as well as for the migrated 
task itself. A task should in no way influence the integrity of the environment that it is migrated to. 
Reclaiming of resources, if requested, should happen in a limited time. Finally, performance consists 
of immediate transfer and freeze time (the time during task is suspended), as well as the transfer time of 
lazy migrated state, such as applied for “Copy-On-Reference” (COR). 

The history of TM is relatively old. It runs from early multiprocessors and distributed systems 
[Bokh79, Mill81], to the modern distributed environments and massively-parallel-processors [Zajc93]. It 
is an area where implementation dominates. Many prototypes have been running, but only a few have 
emerged as working products, e.g. Locus [Walk89]. We have chosen to mention the following work. 
MOS(IX) [Bara85] was one of the first to demonstrate kernel appropriateness for LD, splitting the 
operating system into two layers. Accent [Zaya87], the predecessor of Mach, was the first to introduce 
the COR technique. The COR technique allows for faster address space transfer and achieves perfor- 
mance improvement by lazy copy of pages, thereby avoiding unnecessary page transfers. The V kernel 
introduced a technique known as “precopying” of the task address space [Thei85]. Precopying signifi- 
cantly improves freeze time, the period while the task is suspended during migration. Charlotte’s TM 
scheme [Arts89] extensively relies on the underlying operating system, its communication mechanisms 
and language. Interprocess communication has been modified in order to support transparent network 
communication. Locus [Walk89] is an exception to most TM implementations because it was the only 
one to achieve a product stage. It has been ported to the AIX operating system on the IBM 370 and 
PS/2 computers under the name of Transparent Computing Facility. Locus has achieved a high level of 
functionality and transparency, paying the cost in significant kernel modifications. It has been recently 
ported to OSF/1 operating system, running on top of Mach [Zajc93]. Sprite [Doug91], is one of the 
recent and successful process migration implementations. It will be covered in more detail in section 5. 


1.2 Relevant Mach Characteristics 


The purpose of this subsection is not to give a Mach description, but rather to mention particular Mach 
features relevant to our TM scheme. More details about Mach can be obtained in [Blac92, Golu90]. The 
following issues are relevant to our scheme: 
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Figure 1: The transferred task state consists of the address space, IPC' space, thread states, and other 
state, such as task and thread kernel ports, exception ports, task bootstrap port etc. The UNIX server 
state, contained within the task, is transferred implicitly, as a part of the address space (shared pages) 
and IPC space (rights through which the emulator communicates with the UNIX server). 


e Multicomputer support, as provided by the Mach NORMA version, made our task much eas- 
ier. The support for network Interprocess Communication (IPC) [Barr91], and Distributed Shared 
Memory (DSM) [Barr99] is of particular significance. Network IPC has been implemented within the 
kernel in order to improve performance. It transparently extends local IPC over the network. DSM 
overcomes current pagers’ limitations to support only a single kernel. DSM code is transparently 
inserted between kernel and pager code, allowing existing pagers to support multiple kernels. 


e UNIX emulation [Golu90] relieved us from handling UNIX abstractions in early design phases. 
However, this does not preclude us from considering modifications later, in the case of low per- 
formance. We have particularly observed the unacceptable performance of the emulator and the 
current implementation of mapped files, which have been optimized for parallel, but not for dis- 
tributed, systems. 


e Device access, based on IPC, provided afurther level of transparency [Fori91]. Formerly, it used to 
be very hard, if not impossible, to extract the kernel state that remained in device drivers [Free91]. 


The Mach pkernel has the potential to become a standard basis for building operating systems. There are 
a lot of projects that have Mach as an underlying environment. Finally, its predecessor Accent was the 
base for TM experiments [Zaya87]. Mach inherited its design from Accent, particularly in some aspects 
of memory management. Therefore, Mach is a promising environment for TM experiments. 


2 Task Migration Design 


TM isimplemented on top of Mach, but outside of any operating system emulation server. This implies 
that we migrate Mach tasks, while the UNIX process remains on the source machine, as presented in 
Figure 1. The obvious disadvantage is home dependency, a residual dependency with regard to the orig- 
inating machine [Doug91]. The advantage is that the same TM scheme may be used for the applications 
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running on any operating system emulated on the top of Mach (e.g. BSD UNIX [Golu90], VMS [Wiec92] 
etc.), as well as for the applications running on the bare Mach. As in most TM implementations, our 
scheme consists of extracting the task state, transferring it across the network and reestablishing it at 
a new site. The world notices no difference while communicating with the migrated task, except for 
performance. The Mach task state consists of the address space, the capability space, the thread states 
and some other state. We are taking advantage of the Mach NORMA version which supports in-kernel 
network IPC and DSM. We do not implement capability migration and message forwarding; NORMA 
code takes care of that, as well as of DSM. However, not all of the task state can be transferred from 
within user space. We have faced the following problems in the design of TM. 


e Mach objects are represented by kernel ports. Actions on behalf of the objects are performed by 
sending messages to their kernel ports. Therefore, it is necessary to preserve the task and thread 
kernel ports after migration. However, the kernel ports are not handled the same way as normal 
ports whose receive capabilities reside within the task IPC space. There are no receive capabilities 
for the kernel ports, and therefore there is no way to extract them using the existing Mach interface. 


e Any shared or externally mapped memory causes a consistency problem for TM. Common examples 
are memory that is shared through inheritance and memory mapped files. Such memory areas are 
non-eligible for user space transfer with the current pagers, such as the default pager and the inode 
pager, which are designed to see only one kernel. The consistency problem could be overcome if 
Mach pagers would support multiple kernels. Basically, the same consistency support should be 
provided as in NORMA DSM. Internal, non-shared memory can simply be read from the source 
side and written into the task instance on the destination side. We call such areas “eligible” for 
user space transfer. 


These were the only two cases where we did not have kernel support. As a solution to the first problem 
we provide two system calls to interpose the task and thread kernel ports. Both calls return the kernel 
port and leave the supplied port as a new kernel port. After that, we are the only ones who have the 
capability for the task kernel port and, therefore, only we can control it. All messages sent to a task end 
up at the extracted kernel port, whose receive capability is now in the TM server’s IPC space. In the 
meantime, we perform actions on behalf of the task and transfer its state to the destination side. Once 
the state is transferred, we make the interpose call on the destination side, inserting the original task 
kernel port into the new task instance. 

Shared memory and memory mapped files are a complex problem. However, this is not inherent in 
TM. Shared memory is not supported by most TM implementations, and files are handled by a distributed 
file system, e.g., in Sprite [Doug91], MOS(IX) [Bara85] and Locus [Walk89]. We adopt a similar approach. 
Shared memory and mapped files are supported by NORMA distributed shared memory. We currently 
handle it by exporting the pager port that represents a region of memory and then remapping it on the 
remote side. As soon as Mach exports the needed functionality, we may switch to it. 

Except for the aforementioned two cases, everything else is implemented in user space. Our TM 
algorithm can be described with the following steps: 


e suspend the task and abort the threads in order to clear the kernel state, 

e interpose the task/thread kernel ports, 

e transfer the address space, using various user and NORMA memory transfer strategies, 
e transfer the threads by getting the state and setting it on the remote side, 


e transfer the capabilities (we extract, transport and insert capabilities; NORMA does the actual 
port transfer), 


e transfer the other task/thread state, 
e interpose back the task/thread kernel ports at the destination site and 


e resume the task. 
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Before migration, it 1s necessary to clear the thread kernel state, since it is almost impossible to transfer 
it. Typically, this case arises when threads are waiting within the kernel, e.g. for a message to be sent 
or received or a faulted page to be paged-in. Mach provides a particular call thread_abort, which aborts 
thread execution within the kernel and leaves the thread at a clear point, containing no kernel state 
inconvenient for migration. The execution is restarted after migration, unless instructed otherwise. Lux 
et al. describe how kernel state complicates migration in BirliX {Lux92]. 

The adopted design relieves us from issues, such as signals and distributed file systems, which have 
traditionally been a nightmare in TM and remote execution implementations. We expect major benefits 
later, when we are to make LD decisions. We shall make decisions only in terms of Virtual Memory (VM 
and XMM), IPC and processor load, while previous systems separately dealt with files, network traffic, 
local and remote IPC. Of particular interest for us are XMM and network IPC which, as we presume, 
dominate the costs. 


3 Implementation 


The underlying environment in our TM research consists of 3 PCs, interconnected via Ethernet. The PCs 
are based on a 33 MHz 180486 processor with 8 MB RAM and 400MB SCSI disk. We have been using the 
Mach NORMA version (MK7, MK12, MK13) and the UNIX server UX28. TM has been accomplished by 
designing and implementing two versions of migration server, a simple and an optimized one. They have 
been implemented in a relatively short period. We installed our first PC at the end of November 1991, 
and the current environment at the end of March 1992. At the end of May we migrated a task for the 
first time. Polishing it up took more time, which is partially due to the parallel NORMA development. 
The task migration is currently stable for test applications. 

The routines concerning the kernel modifications fit in a file of 300 lines of C code, most of which 
are comments, debugging code and assertions. The simple migration server has about 600 lines of code, 
and is actually a library routine. It could be used either by linking it to the task that is going to initiate 
migration, or by providing a server interface, in which case the migration code is linked to the server. In 
the former case it is not possible for a task to migrate itself, since one of the first actions on behalf of 
the migrating task is to suspend it, causing a deadlock. In such a case, it is necessary to provide a server 
which will indirectly start the migration. The optimized migration server has about 13000 lines. It 1s 
based on cooperating servers running on all nodes and has a few threads of control. 

In the following subsections we describe the kernel modifications and the simple and optimized TM 
server. 


3.1 Necessary Modifications to the Mach Microkernel 


As mentioned in the previous section, the kernel modifications consist of the kernel port interpose, which 
is a necessary, permanent modification, and a temporary extension to export the memory object port 
until the NORMA code exports the needed functionality. 

The kernel port interpose modification introduced two new system calls, one for the task and one 
for the thread kernel port interposition. Like most other calls, these are actually messages, sent to the 
host on which the task executes. Unfortunately, it can not be sent to the task or thread. The interpose 
routine takes care that all messages accumulated in the original kernel port (while being interposed) 
are handled properly and the threads blocked in the full port message queue are woken up and their 
requests handled. In order to avoid unnecessary blocking, the queue limit for the interposed kernel ports 
is increased to its maximum. Once the ports are interposed back on the destination side, the default 
queue limit is restored. Interposing, as presented in Figure 2, consists of exchanging the pointer to the 
IPC space the port belongs to, as well as modifying some other internal task state. On the return from 
the call, the receive capability for the task kernel port resides within the server IPC space and the receive 
capability for the interposing port is extracted from the server IPC space into the kernel IPC space. 

Exporting the pager port is a temporary modification. The existing NORMA version does not 
support distributed memory shared through inheritance, although DSM functionality exists. Therefore, 
we adopted a temporary solution. We export the memory object for the particular region. For security 
reasons, the Mach interface does not export the memory object port capability, but only the related 
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Figure 2: Interposing the task kernel port - internal perspective: the task_interpose routine exchanges the 
port that represents the task with an interposing port; it prerequisites exchanging pointers to ports and 
the IPC spaces the ports belong to, namely kernel IPC space with the IPC space of the task that initiates 
migration. 


name capability [Youn89]. We extract the capability for the memory object port and map it onto the 
remote side. This provided the necessary functionality in the early design phases. The added system call 
looks up the memory object port which represents the memory region and exports a send right out of 
the kernel. 


3.2 Simple Migration Server 


At the very beginning the Simple Migration Server (SMS) was implemented in order to verify design 
feasibility and to get the initial insight into performance. Later on, we completely switched to it. It relies 
entirely on the NORMA memory transfer and is deliberately unoptimized. From the memory transfer 
point of view, the SMS has better performance than the Optimized Migration Server (OMS), which relies 
on user level address space transfer and is more flexible regarding the choice of the memory transfer 
strategy. Regarding capabilities, threads and other state transfer, the SMS has worse performance than 
the OMS, since each capability, thread state, etc., is transferred separately, resulting in a new message 
sent across the network. The SMS consists of a few parts that migrate capabilities, memory, thread state 
and the other task state. Before migration, the task is suspended and its kernel port is interposed. From 
now on, we are sure that no unprivileged user has access to the task. A privileged user can always obtain 
a send capability for the current task kernel port, regardless of the fact that we have exchanged it. 

The thread migration consists of transferring the thread state. There are a few different flavors 
of the thread state which should be transferred, such as the contents of CPU and FPU registers etc. 
The thread states are extracted on the source side and inserted into the newly created threads on the 
destination side. We have never had an interest in any particular state per se, we just copied all of them. 
This improves the portability of our TM scheme across various processor architectures. 

The memory migration is based on the default NORMA COR strategy, as opposed to the optimized 
server where different strategies are implemented in user space. We wanted to explore different approaches 
in order to get more insight into performance and functionality tradeoffs. In both approaches, the task 
address space is analyzed, and areas not eligible for user-space migration are transferred using NORMA, 
as discussed in section 2. These areas are mapped in the destination task, using NORMA DSM. The rest 
of the memory is either copied in user space (OMS) or using NORMA support (SMS). In either case, 
non-initialized areas are simply re-allocated. 

The capability migration is performed by extracting the capabilities on the source node and in- 
serting them on the destination node. We migrate send, send-once and receive capabilities. Port sets are 
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migrated by extracting all receive capabilities from the port set, migrating them and reconstructing the 
port set on the remote side. Capabilities are migrated one by one in SMS. This has detrimental effects 
on performance, due to the high costs involved in capability migration. Therefore, we may switch to the 
same method as in the OMS: extract all capabilities, transfer them in a message to the destination node, 
and insert them. This requires servers on both sides. 

The other state consists of suspend counts for task and threads, bootstrap ports, exception ports 
etc. [ach of these states is appropriately extracted and later inserted into the migrated instance of the 
task. Some of the state is transferred as part of creating the remote instance of the migrated task. 


3.3. Optimized Migration Server 


The Optimized Migration Server (OMS) has functionality similar to SMS, except that it supports user- 
space memory transfer and various optimizations. Only memory eligible for user-space migration is 
transferred across the network by the OMS, while shared and externally mapped memory is still trans- 
ferred by NORMA. The OMS treats error recovery in the case of an erroneous migration, and potentially 
retries migration on the same or a different destination node. The following data transfer strategies are 
supported: 


e Flushing residual dependency causes the transfer of all memory that remained either on the 
source or on other nodes due to the previous migrations. 


e Precopy is implemented similarly to the V kernel; however, its performance rendered it useless: 
it was too slow to switch from the default pager to a new pager. The basic idea is to remap the 
address space to the new pager and then to extract the information about modified pages. We are 
investigating improvements. 


e Copy on reference is supported in the classical way, similar to Accent or NORMA, but in user 
space. There is also an extended version that transfers a few pages surrounding the faulting page. 


e Rtead ahead is meant to transfer the whole task address space within a given time. It periodically 
transfers some of the remaining pages to the destination node, until all pages are transferred. 


e Direct copy is a simple transfer of all memory from the source node to the destination node. 


The applied optimizations consist of packing all capabilities and other relevant information in 
inessages, requiring servers on both machines; overlapping of various state transfer, e.g. memory 
with capability and thread transfer; truncating zero ended memory areas and substitution of emu- 
lator and emulation vectors by local instances. OMS uses an External Memory Manager (EMM) to 
provide the functionality for user-level memory transfer strategies. The address space of the migrating 
task is reconstructed on the destination side by remapping memory objects. After that, the EMM 
receives paging requests, and either transports referenced pages over the network or retrieves them from 
the local paging-file. The basic COR-mechanism is modified for COR-extend to fetch some remote pages 
surrounding the faulting page and transport the requested pages in parallel. Extra pages are saved locally 
to resolve succeeding page faults. Flushing the entire address space to backing store, as done in Sprite, 
doesn’t make much sense in our environment with local paging files. Hence OMS uses a variant of the 
strategy. It transfers all eligible pages in parallel with the thread state and capability migration. Network 
and paging file access are serviced by separate threads to increase performance. The paging file is accessed 
by a stand-alone file system (the same as the default memory manager uses) to avoid deadlock with the 
BSD server. 

OMS has been useful during development, however, despite many opportunities, currently we have 
abandoned the use of OMS due to the following reasons: 


e Task memory regions not eligible for user-space transfer, such as shared memory or memory backed 
up by specific pagers, such as the inode pager, still need support of XMM code or the support of 
new distributed pagers. We have considered the latter case, but we found that it has not been 
preferred by other main Mach developers. Choosing this way would mean a departure from the 
mainstream development. In the former case, we duplicate the functionality. 
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e We have found SMS more robust for further research on LD. Its simplicity, despite somewhat slower 
performance, e.g. for port transfer, allows us to trace the problems more easily. OMS requires few 
threads of control, a separate pager, etc., making debugging harder. 


e Our main goal was not TM itself, but rather LD, where TM is one of its important mechanisms. 
Migration candidates are usually long lived tasks (range of tenths of seconds); therefore the perfor- 
mance difference of a few hundred milliseconds between SMS and OMS is of secondary importance. 


If we later, for any reason, find SMS inappropriate, we can always re-investigate the choice of migration 
techniques once again. One of the most likely reasons for reviving the OMS would be the comparison of 
various migration strategies. This would become an issue once we have a working LD scheme and other 
Mach applications, such as a distributed file system. As a short term improvement, we may merge some 
of the good characteristics of OMS, such as packing rights and other state, in a few messages, avoiding 
many short messages over the network. 


4 Performance Measurements 


Performance measurements are an important part of any TM implementation. Unfortunately it is hard to 
find adequate applications for measurements. There are a few true distributed applications, particularly 
for the Mach yskernel. Most researchers in the field of LD have made artificial loads or used some 
benchmarks; they rarely used real applications. We used the following: Artificial Load Task (ALT), WPI 
benchmark suite, parallel make support; matrix multiplication, simulation programs, and some other 
applications. 

All results presented should be accepted with caution. There are many influences on its accuracy, 
since TM and the Mach NORMA version are continuously being changed. We present performance 
measurements for the sake of completeness and to give more insight into the order of magnitude. All 
results presented in Figures 3 to 10 are obtained as a mean of the five consecutive measurements. Only 
the results for Figures 11 and 12 are the mean of two out of the five measurements, since the experiment 
failed for some input values due to a known bug. If not otherwise indicated, SMS has been used. All 
measurements have been performed on normal3! and [UX,emulator]28. 


4.1 Migration Server Measurements 


In this subsection we present some low-level measurement results for both migration servers. In order to 
gain insight into the influence of particular migration parameters on the overall performance, we designed 
an Artificial Load Task (ALT). We can tune the following ALT parameters: ratios between computation, 
IPC activity and memory access, amount of memory (internally mapped by the default memory manager, 
locally and remotely shared memory), the number of threads, and the number of capabilities (receive, 
send for local and remote ports). ALT loops for a given number of iterations and in each loop it performs 
a number of remote procedure calls to the local and remote server, accesses locally and remotely mapped 
shared memory, followed by a computation part, currently represented by the Linpack benchmark. The 
main idea behind ALT is to represent the task VM, IPC and processor load behavior. We plan to 
experiment with various applications and thereby obtain realistic values for ALT parameters and use it 
as an artificial load for distributed scheduling experiments. 

TM consists of three phases which transfer virtual memory, threads and capabilities. Each of these 
phases was measured using ALT. In Figure 3, we present measurements of transfer time v. memory 
size, performed using SMS, i.e. using NORMA default COR strategy. Transfer time as a function of 
the thread number is presented in Figure 4. Figure 5 shows transfer time as a function of the number 


1In the meanwhile we have also ported SMS to normal 4, however, we shall still present results only for normat3 version 
for a few reasons. First, although normal4 has been more stable for many previous problems, we did observe some new 
ones, preventing stable measurements. Second, we have switched within SMS to a new kernel supported address space 
transfer. This could favor SMS over OMS, which hasn't been ported to normal4. Finally, except for XMM, we have not 
observed any significant difference in relative performance behavior between the two versions. Despite some changes, the 
curves presented in Appendix A remained similar. We observed faster address space transfer (above 30%), but slower lazy 


copying. 
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of receive capabilities. Comparison of receive and send capabilities transfer is given in Figure 6. In 
Figure 7, we present an interesting side-effect of extending a VM layer to a distributed environment. While 
experimenting with memory transfers, we noticed unacceptable values for a particular test task. The test 
task address space regions are created by its parent using a vm_write system call on a page-by-page basis. 
As we closely inspected the address space, we saw that it consisted of many entries, which could be, but 
have not been, compacted into one. In local cases this does not represent a bottleneck, however, once that 
task address space is being transferred across the network, entry transfer cost is significantly increased. As 
we modified the program slightly to write all the memory in a big chunk instead of page-by-page, thereby 
reducing the number of entries, we significantly improved transfer time. This anomaly could be easily 
overcome by using the existing kernel function vm_map_simplify. From aforementioned measurements 
we can conclude that migration transfer time is independent of task address space size. It is a linear 
function of the number of internal memory regions, but they are usually limited in number, except for the 
unoptimized cases, such as the one presented in Figure 7. The number of threads and rights are usually 
small for tasks representing UNIX process, except for the servers, which are not good candidates for 
migrations, anyway. Except for address space transfer which is characterized by fluctuations, all curves 
are linear. Address space transfer has been subject to change with various norma versions, therefore we 
didn’t further inspect the reasons for its fluctuation. 

The presented measurements characterize the transfer phase. Equally important is performance dur- 
ing the task execution after migration, which depends on the transfer of residual state. Figure 8 presents 
an interesting and unexpected behavior of COR for OMS and SMS. While we expected better capability 
transfer performance for OMS, we did not expect better address space transfer. According to the mea- 
surements, it seems like OMS also has better address space transfer. The measurements are performed 
with an ALT version in which only the first integer of the page is written. Since OMS introduces an 
optimization of transferring the data up to the last non-null character in an area, just one integer is trans- 
ferred instead of the page. As soon as the last integer within the page is written, performance of OMS 
decreased below the SMS performance. Performance of SMS is the same in both cases, since it has page 
granularity. This simple experiment demonstrates the benefits of implementing user-space TM, since it 
is rather easy to substitute various strategies and parameters. In Figure 9, we demonstrate the expected 
difference in transferring receive capabilities for SMS and OMS. The performance for send capabilities is 
similar and is not presented. Finally, the obvious benefit of migration towards a server with which the 
task communicates is demonstrated in Figure 10, where we present the task execution time as a function 
of the number of remote procedure calls with a server to/from which we migrate the task. 

Based on above results we can conclude that the performance of our TM implementation is comparable 
to other kernel supported implementations, while it significantly outperforms user space implementations. 
For example, reported process migration in Sprite [Doug91] is few hundred milliseconds for a standard 
process. We have measured similar performance for our TM implementation”. In Condor [Litz9Q], it takes 
two minutes to migrate a 6MB process. It our servers it wouldn’t cost much more to migrate any other 
average size task (assuming that memory regions are not chopped in many entries, which is not likely to 
be). Of course, the actual transfer is done lazy, preventing direct comparison. Similar results of user level 
implementations have been reported by other implementors, e.g. [Alon88]. It should be noted, though, 
that we have not aimed at optimizing performance in this phase of the project. For completeness, we 
shall compare our implementation with the performance of other systems. We derived formulas similar 
to those that the implementors of Charlotte have presented?®. 


Accent time (ms) = 1180 + 115«s 

V time (ms) = 80 + 6xs 

Charlotte time (ms) = 45 + 78«p + 12.2*5 + 9.94r 4+ 1.7*q 
Sprite time (ms) = 76 + 9.4*f + 0.48*fs + 0.66 *s 

SMS time (ms) & 150 + 48%n + 22.8*r + 5.5*s + 5.5480 + 58x 
OMS time (ms) & 50 + 2.4«n + 7.94r + 1.945 + 1.1¥so + 5.4xt 


In the above formulas the following parameters have been used. In Charlotte: p is process migration 
management parameter with values [0,1,0.2], s is the virtual memory size in 2kB blocks, r is 0 if links are 


Oo 
Oo 


2Our measurements are related to task, not process, migration, therefore, additional time should be accounted for. The 
same is true for most other examples. 
3Results on Accent, V and Charlotte origin from [Arts89] and for Sprite from [Doug91], since they are more recent. 
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local, 1 otherwise, and q is the number of nonlocal links. In V, Sprite and Accent, s is VM size in kB, f 
is the number of open files and fs is file size in kB. In SMS and OMS, r is the number of receive rights, 
s is the number of send rights, so is the number of send-once riglits, and n is the number of regions. 
According to these formulas, a typical UNIX process (or the corresponding task in relevant cases) would 
migrate in 330ms in Sprite (exec-time process), 680ms in V, 13 sec in Accent, 750ms in Charlotte, 500ms 
in SMS and 250ms in OMS. It should be noted that the presented performance measurements have been 
performed on different computers, therefore direct comparison is inappropriate. 


4.2 WPI Benchmarks 


We obtained interesting results while running the Jigsaw benchmark [I*ink90]. The Jigsaw benchmark 
stresses the memory management activities of the operating system. It consists of making,scrambling, and 
solving a puzzle. During each phase, there is an allocation of huge amounts of memory. We repeat similar 
experiments enhanced by TM in four cases. ‘The first case consists of locally executed Jigsaw. In the 
second case, we migrate the task after some amount of memory allocation, and thereby distribute memory 
on both machines. Jn the third case, the task is migrated after all memory is allocated on the source 
node. Finally, in the fourth case, the task is executed remotely, resulting in memory allocation mostly 
on the destination node. These four cases are presented in Figures 11 and 12. The worst performance is 
achieved in the third case where the task has to access all ofits memory remotely. The first and the fourth 
case have similar performance, since all of the task’s memory is on the node where the task executes. The 
second case exhibits the best performance for the tile sizes which cause excessive paging. In this case, the 
task has memory on both machines, so it starts thrashing later and achieves better performance. From 
this example we do not benefit too much, unless we apply similar reasoning as in memory overloaded 
systems. Distributing the memory across the network could improve performance in much the same way 
as distributing the load in an overloaded machine. 

Finally, in Figure 13 we present the difference between the execution of a real make program and the 
WPI synthetic gcc compilation, scomp. For the real make, there is a performance penalty of more than 
500% for the remote execution, while the scomp exhibits about a 50% degradation. This simple example 
demonstrates the inappropriateness of the existing emulator and the current implementation of a mapped 
file system for TM. The emulator has been designed to support UNIX emulation in a non-distributed 
environment. The task communicates through the emulator with the server by using shared memory 
and IPC. In the local case using shared memory for emulator/server communication does not impose 
a significant overhead. However, it turns out to be inappropriate for a distributed system, due to the 
unnecessary transfers of a complete page across the network, even for small information exchange. Em- 
ulator issues have also been investigated in [Pati93]. Similar reasoning is valid for mapped files. It is not 
the technique of memory mapped files itself that is a bottleneck; rather it is the current implementation 
which needs to be optimized for a distributed environment. We expect significant improvements when 
the existing emulator is replaced and file access optimized. This is, however, related to the particular 
operating system personality. Therefore, we plan to upgrade to OSF/1 server with a new distributed file 
system that is currently being developed within the OSF cluster project [Roga92]. 


4.3. Parallel Make and other Applications 


One of the traditional TM applications is a parallel make. We are using pmake, written by Adam de 
Boor for Sprite. We modified it by inserting our migration routines. Due to the emulator problems, we 
are still not using it extensively. We expect major results to evolve when we switch to a new distributed 
filesystem. With current filesystem support, performance is significantly degraded. We are also running 
other applications, such as matrix multiplication, simulations, various benchmarks, etc. Most of them 
have been ported straightforwardly, e.g. simulations, which have been used as common UNIX programs. 
For matrix multiplication and the traveling salesman problem we have put additional effort to port 
them to Mach instead of UNIX. These programs run smoothly for small problem sizes, however, for 
big problem sizes we still encounter problems, which are likely to stem from some current limitations in 
Norma versions. We expect to have more results on these applications once we start making LD decisions. 
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5 Related Research 


There is a lot of related research in the area of TM and LD. We have chosen some that represents TM 
on pkernels, monolithic kernels and in user-space. 


e Chorus was expanded to support TM [Phil92], as a basis for load balancing experiments. The TM 
consists of elements similar to our scheme, but is applied on the process, instead of the Actor, level 
(Actors correspond to Mach tasks). It is more oriented towards a hypercube implementation. Some 
limitations arise from the fact that Chorus currently doesn’t support port migration. It is too early, 
though, to draw deeper comparison with our research, since both projects are at the early stage of 
development. 


Closely related to our research are University of Utah - “Schizo” project [Swan93] and the TCN 
project, performed by Locus for Intel Paragon and OSF/1 AD [Zajc93]. Both projects are Mach 
based. “Schizo” is targeted at a distributed environment consisting of autonomous workstations. 
It investigates issues such as autonomy and privacy. “Schizo” inherited some aspects of the Stealth 
project (Krue91], namely prioritizing VM, file and CPU scheduling, extending it with prioritizing 
IPC, more robust failure handling, etc. We consider a cluster environment in our work, and therefore 
do not concern such issues, Our work on task migration has been used as one of the mechanisms for 
the “Schizo” project. The TCN project is concerned with traditional issues of monolithical systems, 
providing process migration and explicitly considering files, signals and sockets. Currently, TCN is 
only partially concerned with pkernel TM issues. In the OSF/1 environment, the Mach interface is 
not exposed to the user, and therefore atomicity of process migration is not affected. A complete 
solution would be a combination of our work and the work on TCN, 1.e. a process migration that 
makes use of task migration. 


e Sprite supports one of the important TM implementations [Doug91]. It is tightly coupled with the 
distributed file system. The address space transfer is optimized by using various caching techniques 
and by flushing the state onto the server. Compared to Sprite, we have acted on the lower level. 
We have never dealt with issues such as files or signals. In our scheme, these abstractions are 
transparently supported by the network IPC and DSM, which correspond to handling open I/O 
streams and caching in Sprite [Welc92, Doug92]. Therefore, there is an illusion that we have achieved 
a simpler design by retaining the existing file system instead of introducing the distributed one. 
However, for performance reasons, the current implementation of signals, files etc., needs to be 
optimized for distributed systems. This is, however, the flavor of the operating system personality 
emulated on top of Mach and is related neither to Mach nor to our scheme. It will be hard to compete 
with Sprite in performance, since their approach allowed for various optimizations regarding caching 
on the server and client side. Sprite is not only a challenge to our TM, but to Mach itself. All 
pkernel advantages, such as portability, flexibility, maintainability etc., should be confirmed with 
performance comparable to monolithic kernels, such as Sprite (Welc91]. Sprite has recently been 
ported to Mach [Kupf93], unfortunately process migration is not supported, preventing us from 
interesting comparison. 


e Condor TM [Litz92] is dedicated to long running jobs that do not need transparency and allow for 
limitations on system calls the migrated task may issue. Performance penalties in Condor are much 
higher because it is necessary to dump the core, combine it with executables and return it to the 
submitting machine. The Condor approach is acceptable for long-running, computation-intensive 
jobs; for other classes of jobs, it is too expensive. Due to the less expensive migration, our scheme 
pays off for short running tasks. 


6 Conclusion 
We have presented a ‘I'M design and implementation on top of the Mach pkernel. We explained the reasons 


why we believe that our choice of a state-of-the-art message passing pkernel for TM implementation is at 
least comparable to other platforms, while in some aspects it has advantages. We have described minor 
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modifications we had to apply to the Mach pkernel in order to transparently migrate tasks, and two 
implementations of migration server. Afterwards, we presented some measurements of TM performance, 
as well as performance of the migrated applications. Finally, we compared our research to the related 
projects in this area. 

As we base our research on Mach, we have tried to use existing Mach features as much as possible. 
Most of the issues, e.g. network IPC, DSM, and exporting the task/kernel state, have already been 
provided by Mach. 

The work we presented in this paper is a part of wider research on load distribution. Task migration 
is a problem that we have to solve efficiently, but we expect to achieve major contributions later, when 
we Start using task migration in the framework of load distribution. In the present phase of our work we 
can summarize the following contributions. 


e We showed that it is possible to implement TM on top of the Mach pkernel without much effort, and 
that pkernels are a suitable level to implement TM on. We have acted in user space with minimal 
modifications to the kernel. ‘The user space implementation significantly improved maintainability 
and extensibility. 


e Our implementation has achieved high transparency without paying the price in performance com- 
parable to other user space implementations, such as Condor. TM is completely transparent to the 
migrating task and to the tasks it cominunicates with. There is no need to link the task with any 
special libraries, nor are there any limitations to the calls that the task may issue. Since we do not 
depend on hardware, TM is also portable across the various hardware architectures. We act on the 
Mach level, transparently supporting various operating system emulations, e.g. UNIX or VMS, as 
well as applications running on bare Mach. 


e We supported memory transfer strategies, such as precopy, flushing and COR in user space. For- 
merly, only a single strategy per ITM implementation has been provided, implemented in the kernel. 


OSF Grenoble Research Institute and the University of Utah are currently investigating our TM scheme as 
a possible technology for use in their “OSF/1 Cluster” and “Schizo” projects respectively. A collaboration 
with the OSF Grenoble Research Institute is underway, which should involve continuation of our work, 
namely load information and distributed scheduling. 

Our further research is related to TM improvement, as a short-term goal, and to LD, as a long- 
term goal. In the first phase of TM we have provided functionality; now it is necessary to improve 
performance. We are going to combine the migration servers into one unique server that will merge the 
best characteristics of both. Then we need to modify or completely eliminate the emulator, since it has 
been designed for local execution and as such is not acceptable for distributed systems. It would also 
be necessary to redesign the mapped file system in order to improve performance. We shall continue to 
profile various applications and try to learn more about the task characteristics as a function of IPC, VM 
and processor load. In particular, we shall stress our experiments on IPC and VM dependency. Processor 
load behavior has been much more researched and existing results could be readily applied, while VM and 
IPC are less investigated. As a part of this research, we are currently implementing a load information 
management scheme for Mach and a user level IPC profiler. 

As a long-term goal, we have started to work on distributed scheduling. We are interested in the 
relation of global and locat scheduling as suggested by Krueger [Krue87]. Krueger shows that not every 
local scheduling algorithm matches the distributed one and vice versa. In traditional systems it was hard 
to access and modify local schedulers, while Mach may be suitable for such experiments [Blac90]. 


7 Availability 


All mentioned programs are available upon request. They have still not been put for anonymous ftp 
access due to the continuous adjustments to new norma versions. It should be noted that OMS server 
is not supported anymore, although the last version is available. Beside TM related programs, we have 
available preliminary versions of load information manager (including user space IPC profiler) and simple 
distributed scheduler, supporting few basic strategies. Complete LD scheme with numerous strategies is 
expected to be finished in the second half of 1993. 
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Abstract 


A cycle-harvesting distributed operating system is described. Building upon current kernelized op- 
erating system technology, it promises to utilize spare workstation resources for large, long-running 
applications, while subjectzng the workstation owner/user to little inconvenience. The design zs 
based on a novel use of the multiple-personality potential of microkernel-based operating systems. 
Acceptance of the system by workstation owners is encouraged by utilizing new and existing re- 
source management mechanisms within the kernel to minimize the impact on those owners’ local 
systems. The applications of interest may display medium-grained concurrent/parallel behavior, or 
they may utilize process-level parallelism, or they may simply be long-running, compute intensive, 
non-completion-time-critical single-threaded programs. 


1 Introduction and Related Work 


Networks of increasingly powerful workstations are common today in many commercial and 
research environments. Much of the power of these workstations is wasted. Their owners spend 
significant portions of their time reading mail, writing, debugging and thinking; during these times, 
the machines, though in use, are underutilized. Much of the time the machines are essentially 
idle: their owners attend meetings, engage in travel, go home in the evening. Recent monitoring 
of workstations in the Department of Computer Science[5] clearly demonstrates underutilization. 
Hoogenboom measured the mean load average of 19 faculty and staff machines to be approximately 
.11 (five minute load averages sampled at fifteen minute intervals for two weeks). Assuming that 
a machine with a load of 1.0 is fully-, but not over-utilized, 89% of the power of these machines is 
unused. Recently those 5 to 10 MIP machines used in the study were replaced by machines rated at 
76 MIPS / 23.7 MFLOPS. Although utilization has most likely fallen, even using the conservative 
89% figure, some 1285 MIPS / 400 MFLOPS are available. 

In contrast to this generally low average utilization, at other times the workstation owner has 
computational demands that consume the entire power of his workstation and quite possibly exceed 
its capacity. This computationally intense usage may even interfere with the workstation’s use for 
previously mentioned, less demanding tasks. Load sharing presents a way for the workstation owner 
to mitigate his own impact on his workstation’s interactive performance by shedding load to other, 
less used workstations. 


1.1 Load Sharing 


Load sharing is an area of research that has sought ways to use networks of workstations more 
efficiently; to shift load from overburdened workstations to less utilized ones. Load sharing systems 
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employ local and/or global scheduling algorithms [6, 27, 23] to statically determine which workstation 
is the best candidate for a new task, or when a newly arriving task should be transferred elsewhere. 
For example, the Load Information Manager in Utopia periodically gathers statistics about the 
participating workstations, using CPU average, memory availability and the number of users logged 
in to determine which workstation is the best candidate for a new task. Similar to load sharing 
systems are load balancing systems [19, 20, 4], which consider the system as a whole, attempting 
to remove imbalances in the system either by transferring new tasks as they arrive, or by migrating 
already running tasks. The goals of load sharing are similar to those of a cycle-harvesting system; 
we make the distinction that a cycle-harvesting system limits its load sharing to the use of otherwise 
unutilized resources. Some previous load sharing systems fit this definition as wel!. We note that 
load balancing systems do not fit the definition of cycle-harvesting, as their attempts to balance load 
can result directly in over utilization (albeit balanced) of all participating workstations. 


1.2 Related Work 


Many approaches to shared use of workstations have been explored, including runtime libraries, 
operating systems, programming languages and remote execution environments. 

Distributed operating systems is an area of research that seeks to combine the power of individual 
workstations into larger, coordinated systems, achieving load sharing as a side effect. The various 
approaches that have been tried afford some level of transparency to the users. Location and 
reference transparency allow the user to program without knowledge of where an object is located, 
or whether the object is local or remote. The port abstraction of Chorus [18] and Mach [17] is an 
example of how transparency can be provided. An application simply sends a message to a port; the 
operating system is responsible for finding the receiver, and delivering it. Another example is the 
RPC mechanism of Clouds [25], which treats all services as objects to which invocations can either 
be local or remote. The goal of this type of distributed system is to create a large time-sharing 
system for running large applications (possibly process level parallel), or one on which medium-sized 
parallel programs can be run. 

A different class of distributed system, network operating systems, seeks to combine networks of 
workstations by providing transparent access to remote resources, such as files and 1/O devices, while 
retaining the separate operating system identities of the workstations, Locus (24], Utopia [27] and 
Condor [8] are examples of network operating systems that use remote access mechanisms to allow 
access to possibly non-local resources. In Locus, for example, remote files are accessed by converting 
system calls into kernel-to-kernel RPC. In Condor, system calls are handled by a shadow program 
that converts system calls into RPC. This technique requires that Condor programs be linked against 
a special runtime library to handle the conversion. In Utopia, a software layer implemented entirely 
at the user level is interposed between the application and the operating system. RPC mechanisms 
are used to provide global scheduling information, and remote execution. 

Library-based systems such as PVM[21] and remote execution environments such as Butler[12] 
are another approach to load sharing. They provide the potential for wide applicability, limited by 
the portability of the library or environment rather than an entire operating system. For similar 
reasons, they are relatively simpler to implement. Their weaknesses arise from the same base as 
their strengths. By limiting themselves to the abstractions presented by their host operating systems, 
they limit their functionality and sacrifice efficiency. They often cannot properly support al! direct 
system calls, requiring that only calls mediated by the library be used. By definition, such systems 
require relinking applications with the library; existing binaries simply cannot be used. 

An important characteristic of a given distributed system is whether the individual workstations 
retain their identity. Instead of being part of a processor pool, as in Amoeba [11], workstations 
remain autonomous when participating in a strictly load sharing system. Systems such as Sprite (3}, 
Condor [8] and Butler [12] are examples of this type. 


1.3. Issues in Load Sharing 


In all of these approaches common difficulties arise; some of them are technical in nature, others 
are sociological in nature, and some fall into a gray area in between. 
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The technical problems relate to how well the goal of exploiting the underutilized workstations is 
accomplished. The questions here relate primarily to efficiency. Efficiency depends on how much of 
the total capacity of the networked machines can be utilized and on how much overhead achieving 
that level of utilization imposes. The generality, or transparency, of an approach also determines 
efliciency, as if, determines which applications can utilize other workstations. Other technical issues 
include platform heterogeneity, the ability to utilize workstations of differing architectures as a single 
load sharing system, and portability, the applicability of the solution on homogeneous systems of 
various architectures or different operating systems. 

Sociological issues relate to the perception that a workstation is, in some sense, owned by the 
person whose desk it sits on, or who is its primary user. One of the many reasons why workstations 
are preferred over time-shared systems is that the workstation owner does not have to share the 
resources of his machine. This allows him to develop an internal model for the response time of his 
various work tasks and thus optimize his work patterns. When others utilize the workstation, the 
response time model could be invalidated and result in a significant impact on the owner’s work. This 
would likely result in the owner disallowing all external use of the machine, making it unavailable 
for load sharing use. Load sharing systems generally use heuristics to determine when a workstation 
is idle, and when a foreign process must be evicted because the owner has computing needs of his 
own. In Butler, eviction is accomplished by terminating the foreign process. In Sprite and Condor, 
the foreign process is migrated to another workstation. 

Administrative and security concerns fallin the middle ground. The workstation owner’s concerns 
go beyond responsiveness and predictability. The owner does not want the availability of his machine 
threatened by other users and does not want other users to gain access to his system through load 
sharing mechanisms who would otherwise be denied such access. Some aspects of administration 
and security interact with generality: dependence on the workstation’s operating system for file 
access, for instance, might require that all workstations have identical file name spaces. Some load 
sharing solutions require that users wishing to take advantage of load sharing must have accounts on 
all machines that they might potentially utilize[12]. This can present system administration costs 
unless all workstations on the network are already maintained with a homogeneous group of users, 
which can be impractical. 


1.4 Addressing the Issues 


The Schizophrenic Workstation system (or just Schizo) is a distributed operating system that 
provides a single distributed memory multiprocessor suitable for both timeshared processing and 
distributed memory paralle! computation. Jt differs [rom distributed systems composed of dedicated 
(non-autonomous) workstations in that the constituent workstations do retain an autonomous iden- 
tity an addition to participating in the distributed system. As the design of the system is described, 
we will show how it addresses each of the issues outlined above for load sharing systems. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: Section 2 describes the operating system 
technology that Schizo is based upon. Section 3 presents thie Schizo design in terms of this technology. 
Section 4 discusses how the Schizo model addresses the issues raised in this introduction. Section 5 
addresses shortcomings in the model. Finally, Section 6 presents some measurements and Section 7, 
conclusions and some areas for further research. 


2 Base Operating System Technology 


The current Schizo system is based on OSF/1 Release 1.0 [15], an existing example of an operating 
system server running as a task on top of a kernelized OS, in this case the NORMA|]1] version of 
the Mach 3.0 microkernel. OSF /1 is also referred to as an operating system personality, insofar as it 
implements the high level operating system facilities we commonly think of as defining an operating 
system, e.g., the application interface, file system and process management. Since the server, or 
personality, runs as a task outside the kernel, it is possible and sometimes desirable to run multiple 
servers (i.e. multiple personalities) on top of a single microkernel. 
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Given its role as a base for separate operating system servers, the Mach 3.0 microkernel[13] 
provides only a small set of abstractions: 


e the task 


the thread 


e virtual memory 
e ports 

¢ messages 

e devices 


The NORMA version of the microkernel is so called because it contains direct support for a single 
system imageon NO Remote Memory Access multicomputers. The direct support entails changes to 
the microkernel such that a collection of microkernels, each running on a separate processor, present 
a unified port name space, a shared virtual memory system providing distributed shared memory[7], 
and a mechanism to specify the processor on which a new task is created. ‘The NORMA microkernel 
contains additional support for determining system configuration at system startup. 

Mach identifies and manipulates most resources through the use of ports. The provision of 
a unified port name space means thal operations on ports display both referential and location 
transparency. Since tasks and threads are referred to in system calls by their associated port names, 
this transparency also applies to them. 

Location and reference transparency for virtual memory relies on the unified port name space 
since memory objects are referred to via ports. It also requires the extension of the underlying paging 
mechanisms, since the contents of memory objects are referenced by virtual address. A reference to 
an address whose physical page is not resident on the local node is resolved via the in-kernel memory 
manager, resulting in a network transfer of the appropriate page. 

The microkernel implements a priority scheduler for threads and provides system calls to ma- 
nipulate thread priorities. The microkernel also implements ledger objects[10] to control the use of 
specific resources by a task or task group. Among the resources subject to ledger control are: 


e number of tasks and threads; 
e virtual memory usage; 
e number of ports 


As an operating system personality, OSF/1 presents its own set of abstractions, which are con- 
structed on a base of Mach abstractions. I*or example, an OSF/1 precess is comprised of a Mach task 
with an associated Mach thread and virtual memory objects representing its text and data. Since 
an OSF/1 process is contained within a Mach task, it is often the case that referring to a “task” 
is equivalent to referring to a “process.” [or the remainder of this paper, except where noted, the 
terms process and task are used interchangeably. 


3 The Schizo Design 


The Schizo system design employs features of the distributed microkernel-server architecture 
to marshal underutilized but autonomous workstations into a distributed system. Schizo is, in 
particular, an application of the multiple personality feature. Each workstation runs the Mach 3.0 
NORMA microkernel. Each microkernel supports two personalities!: one is the local workstation 
“system”: the other is the Schizo distributed system. Only one server task runs on each workstation, 
but the server on the workstation acting as the Schizo host machine, also communicates with/utilizes 


1 This is really the simplest case. It is quite possible that the workstation owner might be running multiple “local” 
operating system personalities (e.g. OSF /1 and a DOS server[16}). 
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the kernels of all the other workstations and thereby uses those workstations to run its processes, 
This use of multiple personalities, one being the distributed system, is the key concept of the Schizo 
design and the reason why we named this project the “Schizophrenic Workstation” — the workstations 
will be schizophrenic in their use as either a dedicated workstation or as a node in the distributed 
system. 

Although the NORMA microkernel provides a single unified port name space and an integrated 
virtual memory system, the ports and virtual memory objects of the two personalities using a 
workstation are logically partitionable, i.e., the tasks, threads, ports, and virtual memory objects of 
the local workstation system are unknown to the Schizo system. The same holds true in the other 
direction. The two systems are independent of each other and only interact indirectly through their 
use of the same microkernel and the underlying machine. 


3.1 Local Scheduling 


For a distributed system such as Schizo, a useful distinction between local and global scheduling 
can be made. The Schizo system depends on the normal Mach microkernel priority scheduler to 
perform local scheduling. Schizo depresses the priorities of its threads relative to the “normal” 
priority levels at which local tasks are expected to run. Systems that use depressed cpu priority 
alone have been known to display undesirable paging behavior, as the paging system is unaware of 
these differences in priority. We have therefore modified the kernel to provide two classes of paging 
service; this is treated in more depth in section 4.2. 


3.2 Device Access 


Devices are another area where interaction between servers might occur. While cooperative 
shared control of a device by multiple tasks is possible, we do not envision the Schizo system 
attempting to share devices with the resident server. There are a number of reasons for this: 


e security — what cannot be accessed cannot be compromised (at least directly); 


e reliability — multiple device controllers would require a high level of synchronization and co- 
operation, which is in contradiction to the premise that the two systems are ignorant of each 
other; 


e flexibility — we envision allowing the workstation server to be whatever the “owner” chooses 
to run; requiring these servers to adhere to some device sharing policy/mechanism would limit 
the choices available to the user 


The Schizo system does not require direct device access, nor are Schizo child tasks expected to 
do so. This is enforced by the fact that only the operating system server can provide the necessary 
capability, and the fact that Schizo child tasks cannot communicate with the local server to request 
it. This separation avoids interference with the local system, and it ensures that no dependencies 
(at the operating system level) on the availability of a particular workstation are introduced. The 
Schizo design tolerates the dynamic dependence of a child task on the workstation it is currently 
utilizing but does not tolerate system dependence on particular workstations (an exception to this 
is described in the next section). 

The tasks indirectly utilize the network device(s) when they manipulate Jocation transparent 
entities such as ports and virtual memory. Such accesses can result in the microkernel performing 
network transactions on their behalf. These network transactions, undertaken by the microkernel on 
behalf of the Schizo tasks, present another situation which can impact performance of local activities. 
We have not yet taken measurements which might indicate whether or not they present a noticeable 
load. If they do, we will prioritize access to the network devices so that Schizo-related messages will 
be delayed in favor of local workstation activity. In the event that incoming Schizo-related messages 
present an unacceptable load, heuristics will need to be implemented to quench them at their source. 
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Tasks also may indirectly utilize local disks for virtual memory paging activity. This occurs if 
the pager for the Schizo memory objects pages to local disk. Such activity is essentially unavoidable, 
but changes to the VM system (see Section 4.2) attempt to minimize performance impacts?. 


3.3. Static and Dynamic Resource Base 


An exception to the avoidance of dependencies on a particular workstation is the Schizo “core.” 
To simplify the design and to provide an assured resource base, a Schizo system must have at least 
one dedicated processor, on which the Schizo server task runs, accepting job requests. This single 
dedicated processor can be generalized to a collection of processors, in which case the dedicated core 
of the Schizo system is essentially an OSF/1 multicomputer or cluster’. On these core machines, 
Schizo is the only personality /server and does have access to (and dependence upon) devices. 

The workstations used by the Schizo system (outside of its core machines) are considered to be 
“owned” by their primary users and not under the control of the Schizo system. It is expected 
that they may come and go (shutdown or crash and reboot), often without warning to the Schizo 
system. The Schizo system is expected to survive the disappearance of constituent workstations 
outside the core and to re-assimilate such systems when they reboot. Schizo tasks, however, may 
disappear if their host workstation disappears. In the case of controlled shutdown, the Schizo tasks 
will be migrated away from the workstation to some other host. The core system forms a “haven 
of last resort” in the event that the pool of underutilized workstations shrinks precipitously relative 
to Schizo’s workload. An important impact of this is that when migration occurs the task must 
retain no residual dependencies on the workstation it is removed from. Secondly, the core system 
must provide sufficient resources (especially swap/paging space) to contain all of the extant tasks, 
ensuring their survival, although there may not be sufficient resources to ensure their progress. 


3.4 Global Scheduling 


As a distributed system, Schizo must make decisions about task placement. In the current 
design, this activity is handled centrally, and rather naively, within the Schizo core. The central 
server regularly polls the participating workstations to gather load information. When a new Unix 
process is to be forked, or a process (task) needs to be migrated, a location 1s chosen for it based on 
these criteria: 


e a workstation already running a Schizo task will not be selected; 
e a workstation with a load above a specified threshold will not be selected; 


e from the remaining workstations, the one with the lowest load, below a maximum threshold, 
will be selected; 


e if no qualifying workstation is found, the task is created on the core system. 


Workstations that are currently running Schizo tasks are ignored in favor of those that are not yet 
doing so based on the assumption that Schizo tasks are compute intensive and will make maximum 
progress if they need not compete with other Schizo tasks. In the event that Schizo determines that it 
has insufficient resources to ensure the new task’s survival in the event of a decrease of participating 
workstations, it will refuse to accept the task. 

The major attractiveness of this approach lies in its relative simplicity. The global scheduler is 
currently limited in function to identifying a candidate workstation for creation of a new process 
or migration of an existing one. It also detects situations in which a process must be migrated 
because of an increase in the load on its host node which prevents it from making progress. As a 
centralized mechanism, the scalability of this approach may be questionable, although some previous 
research(23] indicates that it will be adequate for the numbers of processors we envision, in the tens 
or (rarely) low hundreds of machines. 


*Replacing the virtual memory object’s default pager with one that paged to another device, e.g., the network, 
could avoid all use of the local disk. This ability is not included in the current design. 

7In fact, to utilize file systems on a multiple-node core system, the OSF /1 AD variant must be used, which provides 
a distributed file system service. 
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3.5 Design Summary 


The overriding theme of the design of Schizo is to maintain separation of the local workstation 
owner’s system from the distributed load sharing system. This separation ts accomplished by imple- 
menting these two systems as separate servers running on top of the virtual] machine presented by the 
Mach microkernel(s). Where the microkernel does not enforce adequate separation, Schizo adheres 
to appropriate conventions, such as eschewing access to the workstations devices, to enhance the 
separation. Existing and new mechanisms within the microkernel are used to bias the microkernel’s 
allocation of resources in favor of the workstation owner’s system. 


4 Evaluation of the Schizo Design 


How does our Schizo design address the problems of load sharing detailed in the introduction? 
_ We shall examine in turn each of the areas identified there. 


4.1 Efficiency 


In terms of efficiency on an individual workstation basis, Schizo can achieve the same level 
of utilization of that workstation as a good batch or background task mechanism can achieve.* 
Whatever processor and physical memory resources are not required by local tasks, are given to the 
Schizo tasks resident on the workstation. 

This is in contrast to the approach of some load sharing systems(8] that, in an attempt to be 
unobtrusive, cease activity on a given workstation for some fixed amount of time after any “local” 
activity. Such a system does well in exploiting idle workstations, but fails to utilize the unused cycles 
of an underutilized workstation. On the other hand, Schizo’s prioritized use of both processor and 
physical memory allow it to exploit these underutilized machines without significantly impacting the 
responsiveness of local activities. 

The other component of utilization is generality; i.e., what are the limitations imposed on pro- 
cesses that Schizo distributes to the participating workstations? The only strict limitation is that 
the process may not perform direct device access. All operating system services are available to 
any Schizo process regardless of the process’ actual location and will function as if the process were 
resident on the same processor as the Schizo server task. This is not to say that a process that 
performs large numbers of system calls, especially file system operations, will enjoy the same level 
of performance as if it were co-located with the operating system task. Additional latency will be 
introduced by the required network transactions. Conversely, the operating system task may be 
able to process system calls more quickly in a Schizo system if the user computations have been 
successfully distributed to other workstations, leaving more resources for the operating system task 
on its processor. 


4.2 Sociology 


There is potential for sociological impact on the workstation owner both when Schizo tasks are 
resident and when they are not. In the latter case, it is important that the observable overhead 
imposed by the Schizo system is small. The system calls of local tasks are still serviced by a locally 
resident operating system server task. We anticipate that support of location transparency within 
the microkernel will result in only slightly increased service times for system calls. The other cost is 
an occasional microkernel response to load gathering queries from the Schizo system. Schizo requires 
no active participation beyond these responses, from the workstation, in terms of global scheduling. 

When a Schizo task is present, the sociological impact is potentially even greater. Therefore, 
a major goal of the design requires that the presence of Schizo processes should be unobtrusive to 
the workstation owner. In a standard Mach 3.0 based system, multiple operating system servers 
and their child tasks are generally treated equivalently by the kernel. However, Schizo’s child tasks 


4In fact, the design of an effective mechanism for unobtrusive background tasks is a by-product of this research. 
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should be treated differently than those of the workstation owner’s system, in that the latter should 
receive preference in any competition for resources. This is accomplished via prioritization of CPU 
usage and the virtual memory system. 

Operating system servers are free to manipulate the priorities of the threads in their child tasks. 
As mentioned earlier, the thread priorities for all Schizo tasks running on “owned” workstations are 
depressed to ensure that the workstation’s tasks receive preference for cpu resources. While this 
ensures that Schizo tasks run only when there are no local tasks that wish to run, this does not 
address the potentially adverse effects of the paging behavior that results when a large Schizo task 
is allowed to run. 

The effects of paging behavior have been addressed by extending the microkernel to recognize two 
classes of memory objects. Whenever the Schizo personality creates processes on a two-personality 
workstation, it specifies to the microkernel that the task allocated should have an attribute specifying 
that all memory objects it creates be of low priority. Processes of the local workstation system 
generally do not have this attribute. When a page must be replaced due to a memory shortage, 
processes with the low priority attribute are considered first when determining which page to evict. 
This approach to prioritized physical memory usage was pioneered (on an earlier version of Mach) 
in the Stealth distributed scheduler(6]. 


4.3. Security 


Beyond the promise of not significantly impacting workstation performance is prevention of denial 
of service. Load sharing use of a workstation should not increase the vulnerability of the workstation. 
In particular for Schizo, its tasks running on a workstation should not be able to compromise the 
microkernel (an indirect threat) or the other tasks running on that workstation (a direct threat). 
The independence of the servers, as described above, addresses direct negative interaction between 
Schizo tasks and those of the local system, including the local operating system server itself. Indirect 
denial of service might result from exhaustion of microkernel resources, e.g., by creation of a task 
large enough to consume all of the available paging space. 

The microkernel’s ledger system® will be used to prevent this kind of resource exhaustion by 
limiting the total quantity of resources (e.g. ports, memory objects, paging space, etc.) that Schizo 
and its tasks can consume on each workstation. This use of ledgers will serve an additional function 
in ensuring the survival of Schizo tasks in the event that its resource base erodes seriously. As 
previously mentioned (Section 3.3), the core system reserves sufficient resources to reabsorb all 
tasks placed on other workstations. The limits provided via ledgers will serve not only to restrain 
use of workstation resources but also to ensure that the system will be able to find the resources 
necessary to migrate the task back to the core system if that becomes necessary. 


5 Making Schizo from OSF/1 


As it comes “out of the box,” the combination of a Mach 3.0 NORMA microkernel and an OSF/1 
server could be used to build a distributed, multiple personality system much as we have described. 
What distinguishes Schizo from such a rudimentary system can be summarized as follows: 


e unobtrusiveness; 
e security; 

e robustness; 

e global scheduling; 


e task migration 


©The current version of the NORMA microkernel does not implement the ledger system. However, it is part of the 
OSF Draft Proposed Specification[{14], and is expected to be implemented in the future. 
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The design of Schizo has addressed several of these issues, including scheduling, unobtrusiveness, 
and security. Robustness is being addressed empirically, as an implementation issue. The NORMA 
extensions were implemented for a multicomputer environment, in which loss of the system as result 
of loss of a node was deemed acceptable. With each crash of a participating node, we learn more 
about inter-node dependencies and how to deal with them. 


5.1 Prototype Implementation 


Our initial implementation of Schizo relies on a server task running on the core system. This 
server registers itself with the name-server and waits to accept requests to start processes on available 
workstations. The requests are presented via a frontend program that is responsible for contacting 
the Schizo server. In a future version of the system the Schizo server’s functionality could be bundled 
more tightly with the OS server. The current organization eases the development process, both in 
terms of system building and in debugging. 


A Schizo program is started by contacting the Schizo server, and handing it a program invocation 
(i.e. the program name and arguments). During the creation of the new process, Schizo selects a 
node on which to create the underlying Mach task. Schizo then replaces the exception port of the 
new task with one that it holds the receive right for. This enables it to filter and react to the 
exceptions the task may encounter. The new task also receives an additional send right to a fork 
request port, the receive right of which is also held by the Schizo server. This enables Schizo to 
intercept fork system calls so that it can find a suitable node for the new task, making it relatively 
easy to write process level parallel programs. The OSF/1 emulator has been modified to use this 
new send right instead of the normal one for all fork operations. 


In order to facilitate the migration of Schizo tasks away from a machine that is being shutdown, 
the microkernel has been extended to issue a new exception to all remaining tasks when it receives 
a shutdown message from a server (usually the workstation OS). The Schizo server receives this 
exception and migrates those tasks to some other node before replying to the exception, thereby 
allowing the microkernel/node in question to actually shutdown. The task migration mechanism 
used is one developed at the University of Kaiserslautern{9], which provides both eager and lazy 
memory object copying. When the migration is the result of a node shutdown, lazy copying is 
usually fatal, as the node goes down before the memory object can be faulted to the new node. 


Orderly shutdowns are one situation in which task migration must occur, but another arises when 
the node on which a task has been placed becomes utilized by workstation tasks to the point that 
the Schizo task cannot make progress. In such an event, the task is moved to a new underutilized 
node, if one is available, or to the Schizo core if a suitable node cannot be found. Such migrations are 
done lazily, with pages sent across the network as they are touched. The advantage of this approach 
is that the overhead of migrating the memory objects is spread out over tine, rather than in a large 
burst that is noticeable to the workstation owner. 


The Schizo prototype also includes an implementation of the Stealth Prioritized Virtual Memory 
System that partitions memory objects into 2 classes; low priority and normal priority. The standard 
microkernel paging algorithm uses a set of three queues holding active, inactive and free pages|2]. 
The implementation of the two classes of memory objects entails providing each class with its own 
set of paging queues. At creation time, an object is assigned to a class based on the priority of the 
task requesting its creation. One set of queues receives preferential treatment and is considered to 
possess higher priority in use of free pages. In addition, pagein activity for lower-priority objects is 
not initiated if pagein for a high priority memory object is in process®. A more detailed description 
and performance results can be found in [22]. 


®Tt is not clear at this time whether this additional mechanism is necessary, since pagein activity runs in the 
faulting thread's context and is thusrun at a depressed priority. Experiments are being conducted now to determine 
its effectiveness empirically. 
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Figure 1: Times for (remote) fork and exec system calls. Times are in seconds. 
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Figure 2: Time to fault a page across the network. Pagesize is 4096 bytes. Times are in microseconds. 


6 Measurements 


A series of experiments have been performed and their results will be described in this section. 
By means of these experiments, we hope to: 


e characterize the kind of applications that are appropriate for the Schizo system; 
e demonstrate the functional capabilities of the system; 

e quantify the effects of remote execution and migration on the applications; 

e quantify the effects of the guest applications on the workstation tasks. 


After describing the experimental testbed, each of the items above will be treated. 
6.1 Experimental Testbed Configuration 


Currently, the Schizo system implementation is a prototype and has not been deployed on per- 
sonal workstations. Experiments are performed using two clusters of dedicated machines. One 
cluster consists of 4 HP 730 workstations with 32 MB, ethernet interconnect, and local disks on 
SCSI disk controllers. The other cluster consists of 4 PCs with 1486 DX/50 processors, 16 MB, eth- 
ernet interconnect, and local disks on SCSI controllers. All of the machines are running NMK13.16 
and OSF 1.0.4 single server. To minimize external network traffic effects, the two clusters of ma- 
chines coexist on a single ethernet subnet with only one other host which serves as a gateway to the 
outside world. 


6.2 Characterizing Appropriate Applications 


We can quantify two characteristics of appropriate applications: minimum practical size, where 
size is a function of compute time and program test size, and by kind and frequency of systems calls 
it employs. 

Figure 1 displays the times for fork and exec system calls done remotely (i.e., the process calling 
fork is on the same node as the OSF/1 server, but the child is to be created on a different node).’ 
The paging activity involved is minimal, as the child’s pages are copied on demand (lazily) and it 
immediately exec’s a one-page program. The exec’ed program simply exits. Figure 2 shows the 
time to fault a page of memory across the network. The test program ensures that the pages in 
question are already memory resident by touching them. It then forks, with the child assigned to 


“Fork and exec may be expected to improve in the OSF/1 AD server, which has some provisions for distributed 


process management. 
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Figure 3: Remote and local system call timings on HP700 and 1486 clusters. Times are in microsec- 
onds. 


[Test case | Local | Remote] 
TT 8 
[32 


Figure 4: Remote and local C compile times for an empty file an a 1400-line program on the 1486. 
The times are in seconds. 


a different node. After the fork, the pages are touched again by the child. Taken together, we can 
postulate that “running” a program on another node will (on the 1486) cost at least .56 seconds 
plus approximately 15 milliseconds per page of text. This constitutes a (by no means maximal) 
lower bound on the compute time that a Schizo application would need to consume to be considered 
“practical.” 

Figure 3 lists a selection of system calls and the elapsed time for each as a local or remote 
call. The getpid and stat calls are handled by the emulator in the calling process’ context; thus 
their times are essentially the same in both cases. Nop is an “empty” call of no arguments with no 
associated actions; it is used simply to measure communication and context switch time involved in 
a system call. Stat takes roughly 5 times longer in the remote case and read and write are each 
two orders of magnitude slower in the remote case. Coupling this with the rather large times for 
remote fork and exec, an application such as make is currently an inappropriate application for 
Schizo. See Figure 4 for a comparison of local and remote compilation times 

One can more generally state that any program performing large amounts of reading and writing 
(especially small reads and writes) and making frequent use of signals (e.g., emacs) is an inappro- 
priate application. 

Having ruled out certain classes of applications, we turned to those that fit the description in our 
introduction: long-running, compute intensive, single-threaded programs.® An example of such an 
application is a ray tracer implemented in Scheme[26]. Once it completes an initialization phase, it 
computes intensively; and the length of the computation is easily adjustable by specifying the desired 
number of pixels. Test scenarios could be developed with short (several minute) computations and 
then much longer runs of the same program and test scenario were easily achieved. Finally, the 
program is a “real” application, rather than a synthetic benchmark. Figure 5 lists the local and 
remote elapsed times for a small and moderate sized sample runs of the ray tracer. We have not 
yet discovered an explanation for the (apparently anomalous) speedup achieved by executing the 
program remotely. Though relatively large, the program’s virtual memory size did not exceed the 


8 We had the additional qualifier “non-completion-time-critical"; this is more descriptive of the user’s expectations 
than of the program. 
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Test size | Local | Remote 
in pixels 





13000 96.8 | 88.5 


Figure 5: Remote and local ray trace times on the 1486. Times are in minutes. 


available real memory and little paging occurred after the relatively short initialization phase. We 
have used this program in later tests described in Sections 6.4 and 6.5. 


6.3 Demonstrating Functionality 


The desired functional behavior for Schizo encompasses the following: 


e the ability to run programs on participating nodes, with automatic node selection by Schizo, 
and without requiring any modification, recompilation, or relinking of the application; 


e the containment of any child processes within Schizo’s purview; 
e the migration of processes as necessitated by increases in load on host machines; 


e the migration of a process as necessitated by the orderly shutdown of the host machine on 
which it resides. 


As just one example, Utah Common Lisp (UCL) was started via Schizo. It ran a simple loop’, which 
allocated and discarded objects on the heap, coincidentally causing periodic garbage collections. 
With the help of some artificial load generated on the host workstations, the UCL program moved 
from node to node making and collecting garbage. The ability to perform most of the functions 
listed above (except for handling shutdown), is implicit in the experiments outlined in the next two 
sections. 


6.4 Performance Effects on the Guest Application 


To prove useful, the Schizo system must ensure that programs entrusted to it make reasonable 
progress when resources are available within the system. The location at which these resources are 
availableis expected to shift as workstation owners come and go and as they shift from one task to 
another. We wish to make a stronger statement than asimple assurance of progress; the user should 
be able to form a reasonable estimate of completion time for his program. This estimate would 
include assumptions about the availability of resources and expected “normal” time to completion 
for the task. We assume that the user can observe the load on the workstation base before forming 
his expectations, or that he has a model, perhaps from prior experience, of the load to expect. 

There are other effects on runtime that are artifacts of running on a distributed system. We 
addressed some of these earlier, in particular system call and paging times. When migration is taken 
into account, it may effect runtime both directly, in terms of the immediate cost of migration and 
the compute time lost while migrating, and in increased paging costs due to load on the machine 
the task is migrated from. We assume that the system has selected a lightly loaded destination for 
the task. 

Figure 6 shows the results of an experiment intended to quantify this latter cost. An artificial 
load program was constructed that repeatedly loops, imposing a high compute load for a given 
number of seconds (the “load” column in the figure) and then becoming quiescent (sleeping) for 
some other specified number of seconds. 


°Of course, in Common Lisp, a simple loop can touch hundreds of text and data pages. 
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Load | Migration | Elapsed time | Migrations 
Period | Interval in minutes _ 


6 


ro; 150 | 1688 | 6 
0} 210 15.81 





Figure 6: Effects of source host load on a migrated task. 


The experiment is run with three nodes, one serving as the Schizo core and two as participating 
“workstations”. The load program is started on the two workstations, 180 degrees out of phase (i.e. 
viewing the loaded/idle states as a clock). The test program (the ray tracer described earlier) is 
started via Schizo, which places it on whichever workstation is currently idle. When the load program 
on that machine enters its load imposition phase, the ray tracer is migrated to the other machine. 
The time to completion and number of migrations for varying migration intervals is reported. As we 
can see, the ray tracer, which took approximately 13 minutes as a normal, local job, is significantly 
degraded when the node it migrates from is very busy. We attribute this to time spent fetching 
pages from the busy machine. As the migration interval grows, more time is available to work with 
the pages once they are faulted over. This conclusion is borne out by the last two cases, where no 
load was imposed on the source machine; the degradation is much less.!° 

We have not yet formed a model for the expected degradation, but these experiments will serve 
as a starting point for developing one. 


6.5 Performance Effects on the Host Workstation 


The performance effects of Schizo tasks on the host workstations and their tasks has already 
been identified as an important consideration. We attempt to mitigate these effects in a couple of 
ways: 


1. by depressing cpu priority and constraining competition for physical memory; 
2. by migrating a task to another host when the current host becomes too busy. 


We shall first examine some results that demonstrate how effective the first strategy is in minimizing 
the impact of guest tasks. We shall then explore what, if any, lingering effects a migrated job has 
on the source node. 


6.5.1 Limiting CPU and VM Consumption 


An experiment was conducted in which a script of “typical” user’s activities, including editing and 
sleeping, wasrun as a foreground task. As an example of a Schizo guest task, a Cholesky factorization 
was run as a background task to determine its effects on the time required to complete the script of 
user activities. 

Figure 7 displays the results. A baseline time was established corresponding to a private work- 
station with no Schizo tasks. Then a “worst case” time was obtained by running the background 
task with no controls, i.e., as another foreground task. An appreciable degradation occurs in this 
case. Next the background task is run with its cpu priority depressed. The degradation experienced 
by the foreground task is lessened, but it is still significant. Then the background task was run with 
normal cpu priority and depressed VM priority. This approach led to even better results, from the 
point of view of the foreground task, than depressing cpu priority. Finally, depressing both cpu and 
VM priority led to a degradation that was barely perceptible. 


10Since no load was imposed on the source machine, the migrations were artificially induced by signals to the Schizo 
server. 
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Foreground task % Increase in 
Background Activity Elapsed time in seconds Time 
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Figure 7: Effects of background task on foreground activity. 


Counter value after % of 
30 seconds elapsed time | baseline 
Baseline (no Schizo tasks) 245624169 = 


Schizo task faulting pages 162747867 


Figure 8: Amount of “work” performed in 30 seconds. 


6.5.2 Residual Effects 


We saw in Section 6.4 that the lazy faulting of pages that occurs after a migration has a noticeable 
effect on the progress of the migrated job. We modified the experiment slightly by adding a counter 
in the busy loop of the artificial load program, as a measure of the “work” it performed in the given 
number of seconds. Figure 8 shows the amount of work performed by the load program in an idle 
Schizo system (no migrating tasks) and the amount performed immediately after a migration occurs. 
The impact of the migration on the workstation is significant. It is also intuitively reasonable. Page 
faults, including those caused by the migrated process, are serviced by kernel threads, which run 
at a higher priority than user threads, There may also be a second order effect if the pages for the 
migrated task have been paged out to disk and need to be paged in to satisfy the faults. We have not 
attempted to isolate these effects, if present. These results lend support to our intuition that some 
additional work on depressing Schizo activity will be required to meet our goal of non-intrusiveness. 


7 Conclusions and Further Research 


The prototype that we have constructed has demonstrated that Schizo can distribute load to 
participating workstations without seriously impairing their performance as autonomous systems. 
It can automatically shift load as a consequence of changes in resource availability, and it can 
“rescue” processes from workstations undergoing planned shutdowns. 

Other goals of the design have not yet been realized in the prototype, particularly resource 
control by means of ledgers. Deployment on users’ desks awaits further work on robustness and on 
performance of the NORMA microkernel base. 

We have identified several areas in which further research is warranted. One is the addition of a 
checkpointing mechanism to protect Schizo processes against network and node failure. Currently, 
Schizo processes that are running on a node that crashes, are aborted and all local state is lost. 
For long running application programs, this approach is unreasonable. Users of Schizo should be 
confident that a long running job submitted to the system will survive node failure, continuing to 
run as long as the core system remains alive. 

The ability to handle heterogeneous nodes is another fruitful area of research. A first approach 
would be to allow the memory of nodes to be shared between different architectures. Since a page 
is ultimately just a collection of bits, paging to a node of a different type should be feasible and 
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might allow applications that were paging to disk to page to other nodes. The next step of allowing 
forking and migration of tasks across different architectures will require significant operating system 
and also compiler work (for example, at well defined points, it is possible that a task could snapshot 
its state and transform that data to another architecture and restart). 

Another area we wish to explore is extending the Schizo model of one distributed system and 
many autonomous workstations to one where all the workstations host a set of “overlapping” dis- 
tributed systems. Rather than asingle core system where jobs are submitted, jobs may be submitted 
on any of the participating nodes. The advantage of this approach is that there 1s no longer a de- 
pendency on a core system; any user on any participating node can submit a job to Schizo. The 
disadvantage is that the scheduling and migration facilities are now decentralized, and thus are 
potentially more complex in construction. 
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Sprite is a distributed operating system that supports a fast, single-image network 
file system and transparent process migration. Over a period of 19 months we 
ported Sprite to run as a server on top of the Mach 3.0 microkernel. Although the 
resulting server does not implement some Sprite features, it can run in an existing 
Sprite cluster, and it supports standard UNIX programs like vi, gcc, and make. 


Porting Sprite to Mach was generally straightforward, though there were some 
difficulties. Many of the problems were related to asynchronous interactions 
between the Sprite server, Mach, and Sprite user processes. Others resulted from 
trying to maintain native Sprite’s internal interfaces in the Sprite server. 


The Sprite server is 22% smaller than an equivalent Sprite kernel, and it contains 
almost no machine-dependent code. These Improvements should significantly 
simplify porting Sprite to new hardware platforms. Unfortunately, the Sprite server 
runs the Andrew benchmark at only 38% of the speed of native Sprite. None of the 
performance problems appears insurmountable, but they could require a long time 
to track down and fix. 


1. Introduction 


Sprite is a distributed operating system that was developed at the University of California, 
Berkeley [14]. It features a fast, single-image network file system [19], transparent process migra- 
tion [6], and a high-performance log-structured local file system [17]. Sprite was originally written 
from scratch to support the SPUR multiprocessor project at Berkeley [10], so the kernel is multi- 
threaded and uses fine-grain locking. 


We have ported the Sprite kernel to run as a server on top of Mach 3.0. The server does not have 
complete Sprite functionality, but it can run most UNIX commands as a client of native Sprite file 
servers. We used the modified Andrew benchmark [15] to partially tune the server and to analyze 
the remaining performance problems. 


Section 2 of this paper explains why we ported Sprite to Mach. Section 3 sketches the design of the 
Sprite server and discusses a few of the problems that arose during design and testing. Section 4 
shows how the Sprite server is smaller and more portable than native Sprite. Section 5 shows that 
the server is significantly slower than native Sprite, and it explains some of the known bottlenecks. 
Section 6 evaluates the Sprite server, and Section 7 lists possible future work. Section 8 closes 
with some general conclusions from the project. 


+ Author’s current address: SunSoft, Inc., 2550 Garcia Avenue, MS MTV05-40, Mountain View, CA 94043-1100. 
kupfer@eng.sun.com 
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2. Why mix Sprite and Mach? 


The Sprite project became interested in Mach for three reasons: to make Sprite more portable, to 
make Sprite easier to distribute to external sites, and to verify whether Mach is a suitable platform 
for building distributed systems. 


The Sprite group at Berkeley has always been small (5-8 people), and very few sites outside 
Berkeley run Sprite. Time spent doing ports, or time spent preparing and supporting external 
releases, is time that cannot be spent doing research, and a small group cannot easily afford this 
lost time. We hoped that by implementing Sprite as a Mach-based server, we could rely on the 
Mach community to write most of the code to support new hardware (e.g., device drivers and low- 
level memory management code). We also hoped that by distributing Sprite as a server, rather than 
as a complete operating system, we could reduce the amount of time that our staff spent supporting 
external sites. 


On the other hand, we were concerned about the potential performance loss of a server-based 
system. Although the UNIX server [9] had demonstrated that a server-based UNIX system could 
perform adequately, and the shared memory server [8] had demonstrated that Mach was suffi- 
ciently flexible to support a system like Sprite, there were no servers that provided complete 
operating system support with heavy reliance on the network. We concluded that Sprite would be 
an excellent test case for Mach’s ability to support high-functionality distributed systems. 


3. Server design and issues 


Four design goals for the Sprite server emerged from the project goals listed in Section 2. 


1. The server should have as little machine-dependent code as possible, so as to make it more por- 
table. 


2. The design should be simple, so as not to complicate future Sprite research. 


3. The design should minimize changes to existing Sprite code, so as to reduce development time 
and to simplify the eventual integration of new features and bug fixes from native Sprite. 


4. Performance should be comparable to native Sprite, though slight performance degradation is 
acceptable in retum for improved portability. 


These goals led to a design that is generally similar to that of the UNIX server. Nonetheless, there 
are important differences between the two servers. Furthermore, there were important design 
issues that our reading of the Mach literature had not prepared us for. 


3.1 Design overview 


As a first approximation, Mach can be thought of as a high-level abstract machine. It provides 
processes, scheduling, a simple interface for accessing a process’s memory, and a machine- 
independent interface for accessing local devices such as disks or networks. The C Threads 
library [5] provides threads, locks, and condition variables. Thus the first step in porting Sprite was 
to replace low-level native code from the Sprite kernel with equivalent Mach-based code. The 
second step was to replace system call stubs in Sprite’s C runtime library with emulation routines 
that make Matchmaker RPC requests to the Sprite server. These steps are similar to the transfor- 
mation that was used to port UNIX to Mach [3, 9]. 
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The result is the system shown in Figure 1. User processes communicate with the Sprite server 
using Matchmaker RPCs, which use Mach interprocess communication (IPC) as a transport. The 
emulation code in each process can also make direct kernel requests (e.g., to allocate scratch mem- 
ory). The Sprite server manipulates user processes and performs I/O by sending requests to the 
kernel. The server also acts as an external pager [20], so that Sprite file servers can provide back- 
ing store for processes. 


user process 
sprite server 


emulation 
library 


JN 


Mach kemel 


LI 
Loose 


FIGURE 1. Architecture of Sprite on Mach. Each user process 
communicates with the Sprite server via emulation routines that use 
Matchmaker RPCs instead of system calls. The emulation routines and the 
server can also make direct kernel requests. The kernel mediates access to 
devices like terminals, disks, and the network. 





















































For some code, particularly for device management, the native Sprite routines mapped well to 
Mach primitives, so they could be replaced by a simple facade. A few routines, such as the process 
scheduler and the kernel debugger stub, did not require any replacement code at all. Other code did 
require substantial rewriting, though as Section 4 shows, this was a small fraction of the total code. 
The rewritten code includes 


e the guts of fork and exec, which required substantial changes to work with the Mach task 
and thread primitives. 

e the “system call” code, which had to accept Matchmaker RPC requests instead of traps. 

e an internal lock package, which was rewritten to sit on top of C Threads. 


e the virtual memory code, which was rewritten to use Mach primitives and to provide a Sprite 
external pager. 
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With two exceptions, the Sprite server required no changes to the standard Mach 3.0 distribution. 
(This doesn’t count a few bug fixes which have since been incorporated into the Mach release.) 
The first exception was a couple small changes to improve networking performance; see Section 
5.1 for details. The second exception was to adopt the thread-local data package from the multi- 
server [11] version of C Threads. This package made it easier for the Sprite server to bind an 
internal thread to a specific Sprite user process while handling a request from that process (see 
Section 3.4). 


The Sprite server and emulation code use Mach IPC only for local communication. For remote 
communication, the Sprite server uses Sprite RPCs; Mach serves only as a high-level interface to 
the network. There were two reasons for this approach. First, it required no changes to native 
Sprite servers. Second, we believed that using Mach IPC for remote communication would be 
slow because of performance problems with the netmsg server. 


One difference between the UNIX and Sprite servers is how the emulation code is set up in each 
user process. The UNIX emulation code lives at a fixed address, is inherited when a process forks, 
and is typically invoked by redirecting a system trap. The Sprite emulation code does not have a 
dedicated address space; it is simply a part of the C runtime library and is invoked by a normal 
procedure call. The disadvantage of this approach is that it complicates binary compatibility. The 
advantage is that it was easy to implement, and we could change it later (e.g., after initial tuning) 
without throwing away much code. 


A more important difference between the UNIX and Sprite servers is how they use external pagers. 
The UNIX server provides an external pager for. mapped files, including program text, but it uses 
the Mach default pager for swap storage (i.e., a process’s heap and stack). The Sprite server pro- 
vides an external pager that backs the entire address space of a user process, including its heap and 
stack. This design lets a process page from a network file server, as is done in native Sprite. Sprite 
uses network paging to support diskless operation—almost all Sprite workstations are diskless— 
and to support process migration. 


Most of these changes were straightforward to design and implement. Nonetheless, some changes 
presented unexpected difficulties. Many of the problems were related in some way to asyn- 
chronous interactions between the Sprite server, Sprite user processes, and Mach. The rest of this 
section will discuss some of the problems that arose during design and testing. None of the 
problems was insurmountable, but each required extra time to get the details of the design and 
implementation right. 


3.2 Shared data structures 


Some data structures, such as memory objects and process table entries, are logically shared 
between the Sprite server and Mach, and special care is needed to ensure that the data structures 
are managed correctly. 


For example, consider the Sprite internal routine Vm MakeAccessible, which converts a user 
address range to a kernel address range and guarantees that the kernel can access the range without 
faulting. The native Sprite kernel uses this routine in some places instead of copyin’™ to access 
user memory. Figure 2 outlines the steps for a Mach-based implementation of 


1. The actual name of the Sprite routine is Vm_CopyIn, but we'll generally use the names of UNIX equivalents 
throughout the paper. 
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Vm MakeAcces sible. Note that Step 2 requires that the Sprite server know the name port for 
every memory object that it has created. Unfortunately, Mach uses an asynchronous callback to tell 
the Sprite server what each memory object’s name port is. During early development 
Vm MakeAccessible frequently failed because it was unable to find the name port that 
vm_ region had returned, which happened because Mach had not yet registered the name port 
with the server. The fix for this problem was to have the code in Step 2 read from the user address 
before looking up the name port. This forced Mach to finish initializing the memory object, which 
provided the name port to the server. 


1. Use vm_region to get the name port of the memory object 
for the given user address. 


2. Use the name port to find the memory object (e.g., using a 
hash table or linked list in the server). 


3. Convert the user address to the corresponding memory object 
offset. 


4. Map the memory object page into the Sprite server. 


FIGURE 2. Steps for V™m_MakeAccessible. 


For a more involved example, consider what the Sprite server must do to clean up when a process 
with a mapped file exits. As shown in Figure 3, Sprite represents the mapped file as a 
Vm_Segment, which contains a handle for the file as well as ports for the corresponding Mach 
memory object. When the process exits, the server asks the kernel to clean any dirty pages in the 
memory object. It then asks the kernel to delete the memory object. Eventually the kernel responds 
with a callback RPC, informing the server that it can null out its remaining references to the mem- 
ory object and free the Vm_ Segment. 


Fs_ Stream 


memory_object 


Vm_Segment 





PEDDLE TT 


Mach 


Sprite 


FIGURE 3. Data structures for a mapped file. 
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Now suppose that a second user process wants to map the same file in after the server has 
requested cleaning but before the server has received the callback RPC. Should the server wait 
until the old Vm_ Segment is gone before creating the new one? Such an approach might lead to 
performance problems or deadlocks. Alternatively, should the server try to reuse the 
Vm Segment? This would complicate code that is already somewhat hairy. Or should the server 
create anew Vm_ Segment? This would invalidate an initial assumption in the server’s design, 
which was that at most one Vm Segment would exist at any time for a given file. 


The Sprite server currently takes the first choice: it waits for the old Vm Segment to go away 
before creating a new one. This approach did not seem to cause problems during development or 
tuning. Nonetheless, for production use it may be better to reuse the Vm Segment, at least while 
the segment is being cleaned. 


3.3. copyin() failures 


Another problem that cropped up during development was how to implement copyin correctly. 
One obvious implementation of copyin uses vm_read to get the desired bytes from the user 
process and then uses vm_write or bcopy to write the bytes into the server’s buffer2. Such an 
implementation is simple to code, and it can leave much of the error checking to vm_read (e.g., 
to verify that the given user address range is valid). 


Unfortunately, vm read only checks whether the user’s address range is mapped; it doesn’t 
check whether the bytes are actually accessible. If any page in the requested range is not in mem- 
ory, the server won’t discover an accessibility problem until it tries to use the bytes, the page-in 
fails, and the server gets an address exception. This design might be acceptable for a system such 
as UNIX, because the backing store is usually a local disk, and failures should be very rare. Unfor- 
tunately, this design is not acceptable for Sprite because the backing store is a Sprite file server, 
which is subject to arbitrary (and sometimes frequent) failures. 


This means that the Sprite server must catch its own addressing exceptions. The exception handler 
must check whether the exception happened during a copyin or copyout, So that it can either 
panic or cause the copy operation to fail gracefully. The Sprite server does not currently have such 
an exception handler, but file server failures were infrequent enough that they did not seriously 
impede development or tuning. Nonetheless, it would be necessary to add an address exception 
handler before putting the Sprite server in production use. 


3.4 Maintaining internal interfaces 


Maintaining Sprite’s internal interfaces also required some effort. Native Sprite is like UNIX in 
that user processes run in “kernel mode” after an interrupt or after causing a trap. As a conse- 
quence, native Sprite was designed so that a process can kill or suspend only itself. An attempt to 
kill or suspend a different process is simply a request, which the target process eventually acts on. 


In contrast, the Sprite server is a separate Mach task that user processes invoke via RPCs. To 
maintain the illusion of a “current process” that has trapped into the kernel, the Sprite server uses 
the C Threads local data package to bind a user process to the thread that is handling that process’s 
RPC. Unfortunately, this approach has some problems. First, special care is needed, e.g., in exit 
and exec, to ensure that the threads correctly manage internal resources like buffers. Second, 


2. Of the two, bcopy is simpler and usually faster, see Section 5.2.2. 
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because the Sprite server does not handle time slice interrupts, it cannot guarantee that user pro- 
cesses will notice attempts to kill or suspend them. Thus, unlike in native Sprite, user processes 
must be able to kill or suspend other user processes. This requirement led to many changes in the 
locking strategy for the process management and signals code in the Sprite server, and these 
changes were the source of many bugs. 


3.5 Asynchronous signal delivery 


An additional problem with signals was how to invoke a user signal handler for asynchronous 
signals (that is, when a process invokes ki11 on some other process). The basic idea is simple: 
suspend the target process, push the call frame for the handler onto the stack, change the process’s 
program counter to invoke the handler, and resume the process, 


The problem is that if the process 1s, say, doing a Mach system call, the handler should not be 
invoked until the process returns from the kernel. There are ways to deal with this problem, such as 


e carefully examining the process to see what it’s doing 
e having a dedicated thread in the user process to handle signal synchronization 
but at first glance these approaches seemed like they might be slow or too complex to get right. 


The Sprite server currently uses an approach similar to that of the UNIX server. Each call to the 
Sprite server returns a flag telling whether there is a pending signal that has a registered handler. If 
there is such a signal, the emulation code gets the signal information from the server and calls the 
handler before returning from the original call. This solution is not ideal (a signal handler can’t be 
called until the program makes a Sprite request), but it was adequate for a prototype. In retrospect, 
the “dedicated thread” approach, which is how the V [4] and Spring [12] projects handled this 
problem, might have been the better choice. 


4. Status and code measurements 


Despite the problems mentioned in the previous section, the Sprite server works and is about 75% 
complete. This section explains the server’s current status and presents some code size measure- 
ments. 


One person (the author) developed the Sprite server over a period of 19 months. The first 7 months 
of the project were a halftime effort, the remaining 12 months were full-time, including 2.5 months 
of performance tuning. Development began on a Sun 3 but later moved to a DECStation 5000. To 
simplify debugging, the Sprite server runs as a UNIX application, but it only depends on UNIX for 
“console” access and for obtaining Mach privileged ports. 


The Sprite server supports standard UNIX programs like vi, gcc, and make. Nonetheless, the 
implementation is incomplete, lacking features such as 

e binary compatibility (with either the vendor operating system or native Sprite) 

e local disk access 

¢ support for debugging user processes 

¢ process migration 
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As shown in Figure 4, porting Sprite to Mach let us get rid of almost all the machine-dependent 
code in Sprite. A Sprite DECStation kernel with the same functionality as the Sprite server con- 
tains roughly 143,000 lines of code, of which 27,000 lines are machine-dependent, including 3,600 
lines of assembly code. The Sprite server contains 111,000 lines of code, of which 1,300 lines are 
machine-dependent. The server contains 4 lines of assembly code to help debug locking errors. 


120K 


60K 


native Sprite Sprite server 


AMI machine-dependent code 
Yl machine-independent code 


FIGURE 4. Comparison of code sizes (source lines). 


Figure 5 shows how much code changed in converting the Sprite kernel to the Sprite server. We 
kept about 90,000 lines of code (63%). We threw away another 39,000 lines of code (27%), and we 
rewrote the remaining code, about 14,000 lines (10%), for use with Mach. The thrown away code 
consisted of low-level (and often machine-dependent) code for device, process, and memory 
management, plus code that duplicated Mach functionality (e.g., the process scheduler, a kernel 
debugger, and various C utility routines). Most of the rewritten code was for process and memory 
management, Matchmaker RPC processing (system calls in native Sprite), and Sprite’s internal 
lock package. 


To support the missing functionality mentioned earlier in this section, we would have to port an 
additional 58,000 lines of code, of which 2,400 lines are machine-dependent. About 52,000 lines 
of this code would probably stay the same, another 2,000 lines would probably get thrown away, 
and the remaining 4,000 lines would probably require rewriting. 


<= — a 


3. The server obtains routines such as bcopy from the UNIX C library that is provided with Mach. Because the Sprite 
group would not have to maintain this code, it is not included in the Sprite server line counts. 
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FIGURE 5. Code disposition, changing the Sprite kernel to the Sprite 
server. 


5. Performance 


Due to time constraints, we primarily used only one benchmark to tune the Sprite server: the mod- 
ified Andrew benchmark [15]. This benchmark copies a file tree, scans the tree several times, and 
then compiles some window system code. It causes the Sprite server to generate around 8,200 
Sprite RPCs, 


This section discusses performance fixes to early versions of the server, plus current performance 
problems. All the performance numbers in this section were obtained on a DECStation 5000 with 
at least 32 megabytes of memory, using files stored on a native Sprite file server. RPC times are for 
two DECstation 5000s, one running native Sprite, the other running either the Sprite server or 
native Sprite. 


5.1 Current status and early tuning 


As shown in Figure 6, a diskless native Sprite workstation runs the Andrew benchmark in 91 
seconds. The UNIX server (version UX34) and Ultrix 4.2 need around 118 seconds using files on a 
local disk. For an Ultrix 4.2 system accessing the files via NFS, the time goes up to 141 or 186 sec- 
onds, depending on whether the NFS server has a Prestoserve accelerator. The Sprite server’s 
fastest time for the benchmark is 237 seconds. 


Early versions of the Sprite server required 425 seconds to run the benchmark. Figure 6 shows suc- 
cessive improvements in the server’s performance, which benefitted from three general fixes: 
caching of text (code) segments, reduced Sprite RPC latency, and more efficient string manage- 
ment in exec. 


Although native Sprite caches unused program text, we originally disabled the cache in the Sprite 
server so that we wouldn't have to deal with the file system and virtual memory code for detecting 
and removing stale text pages. Unfortunately, this meant that the server spent much of its time 
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FIGURE 6. Sprite server performance. This chart shows the run time of 
successive versions of the Sprite server for the Andrew benchmark. Version 7 
was the first version run with the benchmark. Version 9 cached unused program 
text. Versions 11 and 17 improved RPC performance. Version 14 used a faster 
version of exec. The chart also compares the Sprite server with related 
systems. Note that the Ultrix and native Sprite figures are for remote access, 
while the Mach UNIX figure is for local access. 


faulting in the same pages for commonly used programs like cp and grep. Re-enabling the text 
cache reduced the benchmark run time by 130 seconds. 


RPC performance in the Sprite server suffered for several reasons: 


1. The UNIX server used a packet filter that accepted all packets. Thus Sprite operations would be 
delayed while the UNIX server read and discarded Sprite RPC packets. The solution was to fix 
the UNIX server’s packet filter to ignore Sprite RPC packets. 


2. Early versions of the server used synchronous network writes, even though they were slower 
than asynchronous writes. This problem was a consequence of native Sprite’s interface to the 
network driver, and it was compounded by a server bug. Fortunately, changing the RPC code to 
use Mach meant that the writes could all be asynchronous, which is how the server currently 
operates. 


3. The Sprite server was generally unable to make inband write requests because of the 128-byte 
size limit for inband device requests. This was unfortunate because inband writes were ten 
times faster than out-of-band writes (0.18 ms versus 1.8 ms). By raising the size limit for 
inband writes to 300 bytes, we were able to get the Sprite server to use inband writes for 90% of 
the packets that it sent. 

The combination of these fixes reduced the null Sprite RPC time from 4 ms to 2.2 ms. Overall the 

RPC improvements (latency and throughput) translated to a 41-second speedup for the Andrew 

benchmark. 
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The other major performance fix was in the way that exec copied in environment and argument 
Strings from a user process. Originally the process would pass an array of string addresses to the 
server, and the server would copy each string in one at a time. By changing the Matchmaker stub 
and Sprite emulation code to pass the strings in withthe exec request, we were able to reduce the 
benchmark time by 17 seconds. 


5.2. Current performance problems 


Unfortunately, this still leaves a 146 second gap between native Sprite and the Sprite server. We 
can explain about 97 seconds of this gap (see Figure 7), and we have ideas for how to fix some of 
the problems. We know where most of the remaining 49 seconds are being spent, but not what is 
causing the delays. Tuning stopped in July 1992 when the Sprite server project was brought to a 
close. 


The rest of this section will explain the current top 5 understood or partially understood bottle- 
necks, 


total time lost 
(seconds) 


150 


125 
faults during fork (45)t 
100 
copyin/copyout overhead (18)t 
1S unknown (15) 
additional RPC latency (11)t 
50 + faults during exec (8)t 
system call overhead (8)t 
Be other understood problems (15) 


other partially understood problems (26) 





FIGURE 7. Remaining performance problems. This graph illustrates the 
current performance gap between the Sprite server and native Sprite for one run 
of the Andrew benchmark. The numbers in parentheses tell how many seconds 
are lost to each problem. Problems marked with a dagger (‘f) are discussed in the 
main text. “Unknown” refers to time that has not been accounted for. “Other 
understood problems’ refers to well-understood problems that are not discussed 
in the paper. “Other partially understood problems” refers to problems where 
only the general area of the problem is known (e.g.. somewhere in fork). 
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5.2.1 overhead in fork() 


The largest single bottleneck is currently in fork, which spends an extra 45 seconds during the 
benchmark copying the parent’s heap and stack. This copying is necessary because Mach does not 
currently support copy-on-write for externally managed memory objects. 


The UNIX server avoids this problem by using the default pager for the heap and stack, which 
does support copy-on-write. It is not feasible to make the Sprite server the default pager because 
the default pager interface lacks the necessary hooks to support Sprite process migration. The 
correct solution is for Mach to support copy-on-write for externally managed objects. This support 
should appear as part of Joe Barrera’s work to support distributed memory multiprocessors [2]. 


5.2.2. overhead in copyin() and copyout() 


The second biggest bottleneck is in copyin and copyout. This bottleneck accounts for 18 sec- 
onds of the benchmark time, and it is primarily associated with user read and write calls. 


The UNIX server uses mapped files to avoid this problem [9]. That is, the emulation library maps 
a portion of the file into the process’s address space. The library satisfies read and write 
requests by copying directly from or into this mapped region. Unfortunately, native Sprite doesn’t 
support consistent access to mapped files that are shared by multiple clients; it only supports con- 
sistent access using explicit read and write calls [1]. Thus we could change the Sprite server to 
use mapped files for read and write, but first we would have to fix native Sprite to provide con- 
sistent shared access to the files. 


Fortunately, there are other options that are worth investigating. Instrumentation shows that the 
bottleneck results not from extra copying, but from the Mach kernel calls needed for the server to 
access the user process’s address space. So, for example, it may suffice for the server to cache one 
or more mappings into the process’s address space and use those mapped regions for copyin and 
copyout. Alternatively, it may be acceptable for the Sprite server to used mapped files in the nor- 
mal (unshared) case, switching to explicit read and write calls only when the file is open for 
writing on multiple clients, which happens infrequently [1]. 


5.2.3 RPC latency 


The third biggest bottleneck, which we estimate to be around 11 seconds for the Andrew bench- 
mark, is higher Sprite RPC latency, despite the improvements that were made during tuning. The 
Sprite server requires 2.2 ms to do a null RPC to a native Sprite system, whereas a native Sprite 
system can do the same operation in 0.8 ms. We suspect that most of the time is spent in the 
network input path (packet filter, etc.), though we did not have time to verify this through measure- 
ments. 


Assuming that Mach is responsible for most of the slowdown, there are two ways to fix it: 


1. Improve general network performance. The work described by Reynolds and Heller [16] is an 
example of this approach. 


2. Reduce the number of RPCs. Instrumentation shows that 36% of the Sprite RPCs that are gen- 
erated by the Andrew benchmark are open RPCs. Adding a name cache would probably 
reduce this number considerably [18], though it would require changes to native Sprite. 
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5.2.4 overhead in exec() 


The fourth biggest bottleneck is in exec, which appears to spend about 8 seconds in the Andrew 
benchmark faulting in new heap and stack pages. The problem here is that the exec code in the 
Sprite server currently destroys the heap and stack and then creates new ones. This causes an addi- 
tional 8,300 external pager calls to the Sprite server, primarily to create zero-fill heap and stack 
pages, with each call taking an estimated millisecond of overhead. We expect that we could 
reclaim at least 7 of the 8 seconds by changing the server to reuse the old heap and stack. 


5.2.5 “system call’ overhead 


The fifth biggest bottleneck, which accounts for another 8 seconds of benchmark time, is in the 
Sprite server’s “system call’ code, which processes Matchmaker RPCs from user processes. The 
slowdown appears to come from a context switch that happens every time a new request is 
received. The problem is that the server thread that receives a user request is not the thread that 
processes it. The intent of this design was to avoid a race between getting a request and reclaiming 
an entry in the process control table. The correct approach, which would eliminate the context 
switch, would be to use no-senders notification for reclaiming process table entries. 


6. Evaluation 


This section evaluates the Sprite server according to the design goals in Section 3. 


1. Portability. The Sprite server appears to be highly portable. As shown in Figure 4, it contains 
less code than an equivalent Sprite kernel, plus there is very little machine-dependent code and 
essentially no assembly code. The unimplemented code from native Sprite is mostly machine- 
independent, so a fully functional Sprite server should still be very portable. 


2. Simplicity, Although the Sprite server is not as simple as we’d like (because of the design com- 
plications described in Section 3), most of the Sprite server design and implementation were 
straightforward, so we believe that the server met its simplicity goal. Furthermore, debugging 
the server with gdb was generally easy. In fact, we were able to track down bugs that were 
inherited from native Sprite and had long been puzzling the Sprite group. 


3. Mininuze changes. Porting Sprite to Mach involved an acceptably smal! number of changes to 
native Sprite. Most of the server code is identical to the kernel code from which it is derived, 
and we made few changes to Sprite’s internal interfaces. Furthermore, the Sprite server runs in 
an existing Sprite cluster. No changes—other than adding a new machine type—were made to 
the native Sprite systems to accommodate the Sprite server. 


4. Performance. Unfortunately, the server did not meet the performance goal. Assuming that we 
can apply the fixes that we know of or expect to see soon, the expected performance should be 
about 155 seconds for the Andrew benchmark, which ts only 60% of native Sprite’s perfor- 
mance. We believe that additional tuning could reduce the benchmark time even further, but 
this would probably require another 3-6 months of work. 


7. Future work 


As mentioned earlier in the paper, the Sprite server project has been discontinued. If development 
were to continue, the obvious first task would be to continue performance tuning. More work is 
needed to make the Sprite server perform adequately on the Andrew benchmark, and there are 
Other benchmarks that the server should be tested on [7]. Furthermore, a production-quality Sprite 
server would require the remaining functionality mentioned in Sections 3 and 4. 
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Beside additional development, it would be useful to conduct research using the Sprite server. For 
example, it would be interesting to compare the performance of the Sprite server with the perfor- 
mance of a similar server that uses Mach IPC for remote device access or for process migration 
[13]. 


8. Conclusions 


Porting Sprite to Mach was a mixed success. On the one hand, it greatly reduced the amount of 
machine-dependent code in Sprite, which should make Sprite much easier to port to new hard ware. 
The asynchronous interfaces provided by Mach require some unpleasant complexity in the Sprite 
server, but this complexity is manageable. On the other hand, the server is almost unusably slow, 
even after a couple months of tuning, and it appears that much work is still needed to bring perfor- 
mance within striking distance of the native system. 


At least one third of the performance gap results from the distributed nature of Sprite. However, 
the slowdown is not primarily due to RPC latency or throughput problems. Rather, it is due to the 
Sprite server’s heavy use of an external pager, plus problems such as Sprite’s inability to use 
mapped files to avoid copy overhead. The lesson here seems to be that there is more to high- 
performance distributed systems than fast communication, and although Mach shows promise as a 
general platform for distributed computing, it still has some serious shortcomings. For some prob- 
lems (e.g., cCopy-on-write for external pagers) it should be possible to fix Mach, but in other cases 
(e.g., use of mapped files for performance), it may be necessary to redesign the distributed system 
instead. 


If one asks whether it is worth porting an existing system to run on top of Mach, the answer seems 
to be “it depends.” For a research system like Sprite, with its small development community, 
increased portability seems attractive enough to warrant a large one-time porting and tuning effort. 
On the other hand, a large commercial vendor, particularly a hardware vendor that would have to 
do its own Mach ports, would probably be better off to spend the time redesigning internal inter- 
faces. There are other potential advantages to running on Mach, such as interoperability with 
different environments, but portability by itself seems inadequate justification to convert existing 
code to use Mach. 


9. Availability 


The sources for the Sprite server are available via anonymous ftp from 
sprite.berke ley.edu (aka allspice.berkeley.edu ). Please note that the sources 
are intended only for browsing, as they may not build in a standard Mach environment, and the 
server will not run outside of a Sprite cluster. 
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THE USENIX ASSOCIATION 


The USENIX Association is a not-for-profit membership organization of those individuals and institutions 
with an interest in UNIX and UNIX-like systems and, by extension, C++, X windows, and other programming 
tools. It is dedicated to: 


* sharing ideas and experience relevant to UNIX or UNIX inspired and advanced computing systems, 
* fostering innovation and communicating both research and technological developments, 
* providing a neutral forum for the exercise of critical thought and airing of technical issues. 


Founded in 1975, USENIX is well known for its twice-a-year technical conferences, accompanied by tutorial 
programs and vendor displays. Also sponsored are frequent single-topic conferences and symposia. 

USENIX publishes proceedings of its meetings, the bi-rnonthly newsletter ;login:, the refereed technical 
quarterly, Computing Systems, and has expanded its publishing role in cooperation with The MIT Press with a 
book series on advanced computing systems. The Association actively participates in various ANSI, IEEE and 
ISO standards efforts with a paid representative attending selected meetings. News of standards efforts and 
reports of many meetings are reported in ;login:. 


SAGE, the System Administrators Guild 


The System Administrators Guild (SAGE) is a Special Technical Group within the USENIX Association 
devoted to the furtherance of the profession of system administration. SAGE brings together system admin- 
istrators for professional development, for the sharing of problems and solutions, and to provide a common 
voice to users, management, and vendors on topics of system administration. 


A number of working groups within SAGE are focusing on special topics such as conferences, local organiza- 
tions, professional and technical standards, policies, system and network security, publications, and education. 
USENIX and SAGE will work jointly to publish technical information and sponsor conferences, tutorials, and 
local groups in the systems administration field. 





To become a SAGE member you must be a member of USENIX as well. 


There are six classes of membership in the USENIX Association, differentiated primarily by the fees paid and 
services provided. A description of these classes is included in this packet. 


USENIX Association membership services include: 


* Subscription to ;login:, a bi-monthly newsletter; 

* Subscription to Computing Systems, a refereed technical quarterly; 

* Discounts on various UNIX and technical publications available for purchase; 

* Discounts on registration fees to twice-a-year technical conferences and tutorial programs and to the 
periodic single-topic symposia; 

* The right to vote on matters affecting the Association, its bylaws, election of its directors and officers; 

* The right to join Special Technical Groups such as SAGE. 


For further information about membership, conferences or publications, contact: 
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2560 Ninth Street, Suite 215 
Berkeley, CA 94710 USA 
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